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Ascovt the period of the Gordon riots, so 
vividly deseribed in Barnaby Rudge, a young 
man might have been observed, at the first 
glimmer of day, restlessly pacing to and 
fro on Westminster Bridge. Thus George 
Crabbe passed the night succeeding his ap- 
plication to Burke. Ji was the last of sev- 
eral appeals he had made to the distinguished 
men of the day, for relief from the inroads 
of poverty and encouragement in his devotion 
to the muse. He felt, during those weari- 
some hours, that the crisis of his fate had 
arrived. Bravely for many months he had 
struggled on in the perilous career of a lite- 
rary adventurer. Like so many men of gen- 
ius then *‘ gathered to the kings of thought,’’ 
he had come to London with a stock .of 
poems and a manly heart, trusting to find 
his way, at length, in that vast metropolis, 
if not to honorable distinction, at least to 
usefulness and competence. He had vibrated 
from the door of the wealthy to the book- 
seller’s counter, from his humble lodgings to 
the pawnbroker’s shop, and hitherto without 
success. His spirits were elevated and 
sovthed, at this critical season, by the love 
of one who became the genial companion of 
his days. ‘* My heart,’’ says one of his let- 
ters, ‘* is humbled to all but villany, and I 
would live, if honestly, in any situation. * * 
Hope, vanity, and the muse will certainly 
contribute something towards a light heart ; 
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but love and the god of love can only throw 
a beam of gladness on a heavy one.’’ Hap- 
pily his claims were recognised and his merits 
appreciated by Burke, and from his first in- 
terview with that generous man his prosperity 
dates. ‘The early life of Crabbe was passed 
chiefly ata fishing village on the coast of 
Suffolk. Nature there was rude and sterile, 
his fellow beings uncultivated and almost 
savage, and their lives given to cheerless toil. 
Yet sometimes a boat’s shadow on the sand 
or a fierce smuggler basking in the sun, 
would suggest images worthy of Salvator's 
pencil. If there was in that secluded hamlet 
less restraint upon human passion, its ex- 
hibition was often more affecting and sug- 
gestive. If fertile grace was wanting in the 
scenery, there was something grand in its 
desolation. It is not surprising that many 
years afier his native spot had been abandon- 
ed, — in the bosom of his family, on a beautiful 
inland domain, Crabbe felt one summer day, 
such an irrepressible esire to behold the sea, 
that he suddenly mounted his herse and rode 
forty miles to the nearest coast. A harsh 
father and a kind mother, menial labor and 
stolen hours of desultory reading, the com- 
panionship of rough mariners and the love 
of a charming girl, occasional rhyming and 
long, solitary walks, an apprenticeship toa 
village Galen and the thousand dreams that 
hauat the young and sanguine, divided the 
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poet’s hours. His patience, industry and 
cheerful temper rendered him no unworthy 
aspirant for the world’s favor; and when 
fortune smiled upon him in the form of his 
gifted benefactor, the same regulated habits 
and bland philosophy that had sustained his 
baffled youth, led him calmly to enjoy do- 
mestic peace and poetical success. His ca- 
reer in the church was marked by active 
benevolence and a happy influence. It 


was his singular lot, after the lapse of | 


twenty years passed in retirement, to re- 
appear both as an author and in the social 
circles of London. At home his books and 
children agreeably occupied the time which 
could be spared from professional duty. He 
enjoyed the warm regard of some of the 
choicest spirits of the day. When his va- 
rious publications were finally revised and 
collected, Murray gave him three thousand 
pounds for the copyright. In his affections 
he was singularly blessed, and passed away 
full of years and honor. 

Crabbe was no stoic. He could not conceal 
his feelings, and was a novel reader all his life. 
He had suffered enough to teach him to feel 
for others. There was a rare and winning 
simplicity in his manners, He was remarka- 
bly unambitious for a son of the muses ; and 
sought mental delight according to his in- 
stincts rather than from prescribed rules. 
Manly and independent, with an active and 
exuberant mind, his character won him as 
many suffrages as his verse. His attachments, 
we are told, knew no decline and his heart 
seemed to mellow rather than grow frigid, 
with the lapse of time. We discover, in his 
life and writings, a kind of Indian summer 
benignly invading the winter of age. Such 
was Crabbe asa man. His fame, as a poet, 
is owing in some degree, to the time of his 
appearance. It was his fortune to come 
forward during one of those lapses in the 
visits of the muse which invariably insure 
her a warmer welcome. Perhaps on this 
very account his merits have been somewhat 
exaggerated and vaguely defined, — at least 
by those whose early taste was permanently 
influenced by his genius. 

The kind of insight that distinguishes a 
man depends upon his taste and associations. 
A painter will be struck with an effect of 
light and shade, the contour of a head, or 
the grouping of a knot of gossips, that an 
engineer passes unnoticed. In visiting some 
Roman remains, [ was amused at the delight 
with which an engraver surveyed the inserip- 
tions, and remarked upon the cutting of the 
letters. While one of a party of travellers 
is absorbed in the appearance of the crops, 
another indulges a metaphysical turn by 
analyzing the characters of his companions, 
and a third is lost in the beauty of the land- 
scape. We recognise a similar diversity 
among the poets. Some grand truth, re- 





lating to human nature, excites the muse of 
He delights to announce that 


Shakspeare. 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


The bards of the visible world, who love 
to designate its every feature, evince their 
observation by a happy term or most apt al- 
lusion, as when Bryant calls the hills ‘* rock- 
ribbed,’’ and the ocean a ‘* grey and melan- 
choly waste.’’ Crabbe owes his popularity 
both to the sphere and quality of his observa- 
tion. In these, almost exclusively, consists 
his originality. The form of his verse, the 
tone of his sentiment, and the play of his 
fancy, are, by no means, remarkable. He 
interests us from the comparatively unhack- 
neyed field he selected, and the peculiar 
manner in which he unfolds its treasures. 
He seized upon characters and events before 
thought unworthy of the minstrel. He 
turned, in a great measure, from the grand 
and elegant materials of poetry, and sought 
his themes amid the common-place and the 
vulgar. Nor was he aided in this course by 
any elevated theory of his own, like that of 
Wordsworth. He carried no magic torch 
into the dark labyrinths he explored, but was 
satisfied to open them to the light of day. 
Indeed, Crabbe seems to have reversed all 
the ordinary principles of the art. His effects 
arise rather from sterility than luxuriance. 
His success seems the result rather of a 
matter-of-fact than an illusive process. ‘The 
oft-quoted question of the mathematician to 
the bard — ‘* what does it all prove !”’? Crabbe 
often literally answers ; and to this trait we 
cannot but refer the admiration in which this 
writer was held by Johnson, Gifford, and 
Jeffrey. These critics utterly failed to ap- 
preciate the more exalted and delicate displays 
of modern poetry ; but in Crabbe there was 
a pointed sense and tangible meaning that 
harmonized with their perceptions. Of poets 
in general we are accustomed to say, that 
they weave imaginary charms around reality ; 
and, like the wave that sparkles above a 
wreck, or the flowery turf that conceals a 
sepulchre, interpose a rosy veil to beguile us 
from pain. But Crabbe often labors to strip 
life of its bright dreams, and portrays, with 
as keen a relish, the anatomical frame as the 
round and blooming flesh. He bears us not 
away from the limits of the present by the 
comprehensive views he presents ; but, on 
the contrary, is continually fixing our atten- 
tion upon the minute details of existence, and 
the minor shades of experience. He seeks 
not to keep out of sight the meaner aspects 
of life, or relieve, with the glow of imagina- 
tion, the dark traits of the actual. With a 
bold and industrious scrutiny, he plunges 
into the gloomy particulars of human wretch- 
edness ; and, like some of the Dutch limners, 
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engages our attention, not by the unearthly 
graces, but the appalling truthfulness of his 
pictures. Unlike Goldsmith, instead of cast- 
ing a halo of romance around rustic life, he 
elaborately exposes its discomforts. He 
sometimes, indeed, paints the enchantments 
of love, but often only to contrast them with 
the worst trials of matrimony ; and woman’s 
beauty is frequently described with zest in his 
pages, only to afford occasion to dwell upon 
its decay. 

It is evident, that to such a writer of verse 
many of the loftier and finer elements of the 
poet were wanting. ‘The noble point, in a 
mind of this order, is integrity. The re- 
deeming sentiment in Crabbe’s nature was 
honesty. in its broadest and most efficient 
sense. What he saw he faithfully told. The 
pictures, clearly displayed to his mind, he 
copied to the life. He carried into verse a 
kind of dauntless simplicity, an almost Pu- 
ritan loyalty to his convictions. He appears 
like one thoroughly determined to tell the 
homely truth in rhyme. Poetry has been 
called the ‘* flower of experience.’’ If we 
adopt this definition literally, Crabbe has 
small claims to the name of poet. He 
searched not so much for the meek violet and 
the blushing rose, as the weeds and briars 
that skirt the path of human destiny. Where, 
then, it may be asked, is his attraction? 
The picturesque and the affecting do not, 
as he has demonstrated, exist only in alliance 
with beauty. The tangled brake may win 
the eye, in certain moods, as strongly as the 
garden ; and a desolate moor is often more 
impressive than a verdant hill-side. So rich 
and mysterious a thing is the human heart, 
so fearfully interesting is life, that there is a 
profound meaning in its mere elements. 
When these are laid bare, there is room for 
conjecture and discovery. We approach the 
revelation as we would the fathomless caves 
of the sea, if they were opened to our gaze. 
Some of Salvator’s landscapes, consisting 
mainly of a ship’s hulk and a lonely strand, 
are more interesting than a combination of 
meadow, forest, and temples, by an inferior 
hand ; and, on the same principle, one of 
Crabbe’s free and true sketches is better than 
the timid composition of a more refined 
writer. Byron calls him ‘‘ Nature’s sternest 
painter, yet the best ; ’’ and he has been well 
styled by another, the Hogarth of verse. 
There is something that excites our venera- 
tion in reality, whether in character or litera- 
ture. ‘* To the poet,’’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ we 
say first of all, see.” And just so far as 
Crabbe saw, (where the object admits,) he is 
poetical. There is a vast range which he 
not only failed to explore, but did not even 
approach. There is a world of delicate feel- 
ing, and exalted idealism of which he seems 
to have been almost unconscious. Of the 
deeper sympathies it may be questioned if he 





had any real experience. And yet we are to 
recognise in him no ordinary element of 
poetry — that insight which enabled him to 
perceive and to depict in so graphie a style, 
particular phases of life. We trace, too, in 
his writings a rare appreciation of many cha- 
racteristics of our nature. He found these 
among the ignorant, where passion is poorly 


disguised. He acted as an interpreter be- 
tween those whom refinement and social 


cultivation widely separated. He did much 
to diminish the force of the proverb, that 
** one half the world know not how the other 
half live ;”’ and to direct attention to the 
actual world and the passing hour, as fraught 
with an import and an interest, whieh habit 
alone prevents us from discovering. 

Crabbe was rather a man of science than 
an enthusiast. He looked upon nature with 
minute curiosity oftener than with vague 
delight. This is indicated by many of his 
descriptions, which are almost as special as 
the reports of a natural historian. He calls 
sea-nettles ‘‘ living jellies,’ and speaks of 
kelp as floating on ‘* bladdery beads.’’ 
Like Friar Lawrence, too, he thought that 
‘** muckle is the power and grace that lies in 
herbs, plants, stones, and their true quali- 
ties.”” Through life he was an assiduous 
collector of botanical and geological speci- 
mens. His partiality for detail is exhibited 
in many of his allusions to the sea-side ; and 
they afford a remarkable contrast to the 
enlarged and undefined associations, which 
the same scene awakened in the mind of Byron. 
Crabbe loved nature, but it was im a very 
intelligent and unimpassioned way. When 
Lockhart took him to Salisbury Crags, he 
was interested by their strata far more than 
the prospect they afforded. How light a 
sway music held over him, may be realized 
from the fact that he once wrote the greater 
part of a poem in a London concert-room, to 
keep himself awake. The tone of his mind 
is revealed by the manner in which he wooed 
the muse. From his own artless letters we 
cannot but discover that much of his verse 
was produced by a mechanical process. His 
best metaphors, he tells us, were inserted 
after the tale itself was completed. He con- 
fesses his surprise that, in two or three 
instances, he was much affected by what he 
wrote, which is proof enough of the unin- 
spired spirit in which many of his compositions 
were conceived. ‘‘I rhyme at Hampstead 
with a great deal of facility,” says one of 
his letters. Accordingly his writings fall 
much below the works ‘* produced too slowly 
ever to decay.”’ In fact, with all his pecu- 
liar merits, Crabbe was often a mere rhymer, 
and the cultivated lover of poetry, who feels 
a delicate reverence for its more perfect 
models, will find many of his voluminous 
heroics unimpressive and tedious. But inter- 
woven with these, is many a picture of 
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human misery, many a display of coarse pas- 
sion and unmitigated grief, ofdelusive joy and 
haggard want, of vulgar selfishness and 
moral truth, that awaken sympathy even to 
pain, and win admiration for the masterly 
execution of the artist. Much of the poetry 
of Crabbe, however, is of such a character 
that we can conceive of its being written in 
almost any quantity. He began to write not 


so much from impulse alone, as motives of 


self-improvement and interest. When his 
situation was comfortable, he ceased versi- 
fying for a long interval, and resumed the 
occupation because he was encouraged to do 
so by the support of the public. Only ocea- 
sionally, and in particular respects, does he 
excite wonder. The form and spirit of his 
works are seldom exalted above ordinary 
associations. Hence they are more easily 
imitated, and in the ‘* Rejected Addresses,” 
one of the closest parodies is that of Crabbe. 
The department he originally chose was 
almost uninvaded, and he was’ singularly 
fitted to occupy it with success. In addition 
to his graphic ability, and the studied fidelity 
of his portraiture, which were his great intel- 
lectual advantages, there were others arising 
from the warmth and excellence of his heart. 
He sympathized enough with human nature 
to understand its weaknesses and wants. 
His pathos is sometimes inimitable ; and 
superadded to these rare qualifications, we 
must allow him a felicity of diction, a fluency 
and propriety in the use of language, which, 
if it made him sometimes diffuse, at others 
gave a remarkable freedom and point to his 
verses. 

Illustrations of these qualities abound in 
Crabbe’s writings. His similes convey a 
good idea of his prevailing tendency to avail 
himself of prosaic associations, which in or- 
dinary hands, would utterly fail of their in- 
tended effect : 


For all that honor brings against the force 
Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 
Its slight resistance but provokes the fire, 
As wood-work stops the flame and then conveys it 
higher. 
* * * 
As various colors in a painted ball 
While it has rest, are seen distinctly all; 
Till whirled around by some exterior force, 
They all are blended in the rapid course ; 
So in repose and not by passion swayed, 
We saw the difference by their habits made; 
But tried by strong emotions, they became 
Filled with one love, and were in heart the same. 


The following are specimens of his homely 
minuteness. 
* cold and wet and driving with the tide, 
Beats his weak arms against his tarry side. 
* * * 








* An oysterman. 
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Hence one his favorite habitation gets, 

The brick-floored parlor which the butcher lets, 
Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business of a common yard, 
Bounded by backs of buildings formed of clay, 
By stables, sties, coops, et cetera, 


* * * 


A BAR ROOM, 


Here port in bottles stood, a well-stained row, 
Drawn for the evening from the pipe below; 
Three powerful spirits filled a parted case, 
Some cordial bottles stood in secret place ; 
Fair acid fruits in nets above were seen, 

Her plate was splendid and her glasses clean, 
Basins and bowls were ready on the stand, 
And measures clattered in her powerful hand. 
Here curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise, 
And prosing topers rub their winking eyes. 


* * * 


COCK-FIGHTING, 


Here the poor bird th’ inhuman cocker brings, 
Arins his hard heel and clips his golden wings; 
With spicy food th’ impatient spirit feeds, 
And shouts and curses as the battle bleeds. 
Struck through the brain, deprived of both his eyes, 
The vanquished bird must combat till he dies ; 
Must faintly peck at his victorious foe, 
And reel and stagger at each feeble blow; 
When fallen, the savage grasps his dabbled plumes, 
His blood-stained arms for other deaths assumes, 
And damns the craven fowl! that lost his stake, 
And only bled and perished for his sake. 

* *« * 
Fresh were his features, his attire was new, 
Clean was his linen, and his jacket blue, 
Of finest jean his trowsers tight and trim, 
Brushed the large buckle at the silver rim. 

* * * 
Twin infants then appear, a girl, a boy, 
The o’erflowing cup of Gerard Ablett’s joy; 
One had I named in every year that passed, 
Since Gerard wed, — and twins behold at last! 

* * * 
Ah! much I envy thee thy boys who ride 
On pom branch, and canter at thy side; 


And girls whose cheeks thy chin’s fierce fondness 
know, 
And with fresh beauty at the contact glow. 
* * . 


His fondness for antitheses is often exem- 

plified : 

The easy followers in the female train, 

Led without love, and captives without chain. 
* * * * 

Opposed to these we have a prouder kind, 

Rash without heat and without raptures blind. 
* * * * 

Hour after hour, men thus contending sit, 

Grave without sense, and pointed without wit. 
* * * * 

Gained without skill, without me po | hought 

Lost without love, and borrowed without thought. 
* * * * 

It is amusing, with the oid complaints of the 
indefiniteness of poetry fresh in the mind, to 
encounter such literal rhyming as the fullow- 
ing, —a sailor is addressing his recreant mis- 
tress : 
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Nay, speak at once, and Dinah, let me know, And to the ragged infant threaten war, 
Means t thou to take me, now I’m wrecked, in tow ? There poppies nodding mock the hope of toil, 


There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high above the slender sheaf, 

The shiny mallow waves her silky leaf; 

O’er the young shoot the sharlock throws a shade, 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 
And a sad splendor vainly shines around. 

Here joyless roam a wild, amphibious race, 
With sullen woe displayed in every face; 

Who far from civil arts and social fly, 

Where one huge, wooden bow! before them stood, And scowl at strangers with suspicious eye; 
Filled with huge balis of farinaceous food, Here, too, the Jawless merchant of the main, 
With bacon most saline, where never lean Draws from his plough th’ intoxicated swaia ; 


Be fair, nor longer keep me in the dark, 
Ain I forsaken tor a trimmer spark? 
* * + * 
Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high, and look’d six inches higher. 
* * * ” 
A tender, timid maid, who knew not how 
To pass a pig-sty, or to face a cow. 
* 7 * * 


Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen. | Want only claimed the labors of the day, 
* * * * But vice pow steals the nightly rest away.* 
As a male turkey straggling on the green, * * * be 
When by fierce harriers, terriers, mongrels seen, Ye gentle souls who dream of rural ease, 
He feels the insults of the merry train, Whom the smooth stream and smoother scnnet 
And moves aside though filled by much disdain ; please : 


But when that turkey at his own barn-door, 


Go! ifthe peaceful cot your praises share, 
Sees one poor straying puppy and no more, 


Go! look within, and ask if peace be there ; 


(A foolish puppy who had left the pack, If peace be his — that drooping, weary sire, 
Thoughtless what foe was threat‘ning at his back,) If theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire ; 
He moves about, as ships prepared to sail, Or hers — that matron pale, whose trembling hand 


He hoists his proud rotundity of tail, Turns on her wretched hearth the expiring brand. 
The half-sealed eyes and changeful neck he shows, 
Where in its quickening colors vengeance glows ; 
From red to blue the pendant wattle turn, 

Bue mixed with red as matches when they burn, 


No small portion of the interest Crabbe's 
writings have excited, is to be ascribed to his 


And thus the intruding snarler to oppose, ingenious stories. Some of them are erter- 
Urged by enkindling wrath, be gobbling goes. tuning from the incidents they narrate, and 

: * * * others on account of the sagacious remarks 
No image appears too humble for Crabbe: with which they are interwoven. These at- 


_,: ; forth his] led tractions often co-ex st with but a slight de- 
*; hese “CA SIONS 3K wledge o 5 . . : : “- 
For these oceasions forth his nowledge sprung, gree of poetic merit, beyond correct versifica- 
As mustard quickens on a bed of dung. - 
“« x * * ss 
the tales are founded in real circumstances, 
and the characters were drawn, with some 
modification, from existent originals. Scarce- 
ly a feature of romance or even improbability 
belong to these singular narratives. ‘They 
are usually domestic in their nature, and ex- 


When his graphic power is applied to a dif- 
ferent order of subjects and accompanied with 
more sentiment, we behold the legitimate evi- 
dences of his title to the name of poet: 


Then how serene! when in your favorite room, 


Gales from your jasmins soothe the evening gloom, cit? curiosity because so near to common 
When from your upland paddock you look down experience. As proofs of inventive genius 
And just perceive the smoke which hides the town ; they are often striking, and if couched in 


When weary peasants at the close of day, 
Walk to their cots and part upon the way ; 
When cattle slowly cross the shallow brook, 


elegant prose or a dramatic form, would, in 
some cases, be far more effective. Lamb 


And shepherds pen their folds and rest upon their tried the latter experiment in one instence, 
crook. with marked suceess.t ‘These rhymed his- 

* * * . tories of events and personages within the 

Their's is yon house that holds the parish poor, range of ordinary life, seem admirably ecaleu- 

} » re q 7 e os > ro . . = . . . bat . 
W hose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; lated to win the less imaginative to a love of 
here, where the putrid vapors flagging play, wetry. Crabbe has proved a most service 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day ; I ‘3 5 ae F ~~ vi 
‘There children dwell who know no parents’ care, able pioneer to the timid haunters of Parnassus, 
Parents, who know no childrens’ love, dwell there and decked with alluring trophies, the out- 
’ ’ ton) } , 


Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 


skirts of the land of song. We can easily 
Forsaken wives and mothers never wed; i 


, understand how a certain order of minds relish 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, his a ag pong ge i cage 
And crippled age with more than childhood’s fears, us poems better than any other writings in 
The lame, the blind, and far the happiest they, the same department of literature. There is 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. a singular tone of every-day truth and practi- 


* * * * eal sense about them. They deal with the 
Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown tangible realities around us. They unfold 
oe; **the artful workings of a vulgar mind,” and 


Lends the light turf that warms the neighboring 
poor, i 

From thence a length of burning sand appears, 

Where the thin harvest waves its withered ears ; ' 

Rank weeds that every art and care defy, * This admirable description refers to Aldobo- 

Reign o'er the land and rob the blighted rye; rough, the author's birth-place. 

There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, + The Wife’s Trial. 


depict with amusing exactitude, the hourly 





tion and an oceasional metaphor. Most of 
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trials of existence. A gipsy group, a dissi- 
pated burgess, the victims of profligacy, the 
mean resentments of ignorant minds, a coarse 
tyrant, a vindictive woman, a fen or a fishing 
| boat—those beings and objects which meet 
us by the way-side of the world, the common, 
the real, the more rude elements of life, are 
set before us in the pages of Crabbe, in the 
most bold relief and affecting contrast. There 
is often a gloom, an unrelieved wretchedness, 
an absolute degradation about these delinea- 
tions, which weighs upon the spirits —the 
sadness of a tragedy without its ideal grandeur 
or its poetic consolation. But the redeeming 
influence of such creations lies in the melan- 
choly but wholesome truths they convey. 
The mists that shroud the dwellings of the 
wretched are rolled away, the wounds of the 
social system are laid bare, the sternest facts 


of experience are proclaimed. This process 
was greatly required in Great Britain when 
Crabbe appeared as the bard of the poor. 
He arrayed the dark history of their needs 
and oppression in a guise which would attract 
the eye of taste. He led many a luxurious 
peer to the haunts of poverty. He carried 
home to the souls of the pampered and proud 
a startling revelation of the distress and crime 
that hung unnoticed around their steps. He 
fulfilled, in his day, the same benevolent office 
which, in a different style, has since been so 
ably continued by Dickens. These two wri- 
ters have published to the world, the condition 
of the English poor, in characters of light; 
and thrown the whole force of their genius 
into an appeal from the injustice of society 
and the abuses of civilization. 





Tue following Latin lines of Dr. Jortin, on 
the Shortness of Human Life, have been much 
admired for their beauty. ‘The last word in 
the tenth line, which I have always seen 
printed aetas, I have ventured to read aestas, 
as I am convinced the author must have 
written it. The lines are an amplification of 
the pathetic close of the Idyl of Moschus on 
the death of Bion. 


Hei mihi ! lege rata sol occidit atque resurgit, 
Lunaque mutate reparat dispendia forme, 
Astraque, purpurei telis extincta diei, 

Rursus nocte vigent. Humiles telluris alumni, 
Graminis herba virens, et florum picta propago, 
Quos crudelis hyems lethali tabe peredit, 

Cum Zephyri vox blanda vocat rediitque sereni 
Temperies anni foecundo e cespite surgunt. 

Nos domini rerum, nos, magna et pulchra minati, 
Cum breve ver vite robustaque transiit aestas, 
Deficimus ; nec nos ordo revolubilis auras 
Reddit in etherias, tumuli neque claustra resolvit. 


Ah me! the sun that sets doth rise again, 
The moon repairs her wasted orb with light, 
Stars, by the shafts of raddy morning slain, 
Revive and glitter in the friendly night. 





A TRANSLATION FROM THE LATIN. 


BY WILLIAM C. 


BRYANT. 








And all the lowly children of the mould, 

Green grasses, and the painted race of flowers, 
Withered to death by cruel winter’s cold, 

Rise at the Zephyr’s call in sunnier hours ; 

Rise from the genial sward; but we who own 
Earth and its things, who cherish high designs, 
We, when the blossom of our spring is flown, 
And the brief summer of our strength declines, 
Sink in the dust ; no season comes to break 
The sullen tomb, and grp its prisoners wake. 


Perhaps our readers | like to compare with 
this the very free version of Cowper. 

Suns that set, and moons that wane 
Rise, and are restored again ; 

Stars, that orient day subdues, 

Night at her return renews. 

Herbs and flowers, the beauteous birth 
Of the genial womb of earth, 

Suffer but a transient death 

From the winter’s cruel breath. 
Zephyr speaks ; serener skies 

Warm the glebe, and they arise. 

We, alas ! earth’s haughty kings, 
We, that promise mighty things, 
Losing soon life’s happy prime, 

Droop and fade in little time. 

Spring returns, but not our bloom, 
Suill tis winter in the tomb. 
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Wov tp that people had their eyes about 
them, as they wander through the world. 
They have eyes but they see not; ears, but 
they hear not— and memories, bless you! 
good for nothing but to make themselves or 
others unhappy. 

Just open your eyes for a moment, my 
young friend, or prick up your ears, or call 
to mind some one of the numberless pleasant 
or strange things that have happened to you 
in the course of your short life, teaching you 
sweet wisdom, or filling you with hope ; and 
make yourself what belike you were intended 
to be from the first, neither a mope nor a dul- 
lard, but a very pleasant fellow. Wake up! 
—Jlisten to the conversation about you — and 
contribute your appointed share. After a 
dance on the green sward, or the dazzling 
sea-beach — when a hat is passed round for 
the fiddler, would you refuse to shell out? 
Would you stand upon your dignity, or what 
you may call your reserved rights, and with- 

hold your four pence halfpenny, out of regard 
| to your position’ What would the warm- 

lipped girls about you, with whom you have 
|| been romping, at other people’s expense, for 
_ the last half hour; and what would their 
|| broad-cheeked sweethearts, think of your 
|| behavior? Well then, if you would not be 
| guilty of such deplorable meanness, on such 
| an occasion, with what face can you with- 
| hold your share from the conversation about 

you! We are all travellers — travelling for 
|| business or pleasure ; pilgrims and sojourn- 
|| ersall. If we look to be entertained — we 
|| must pay for entertainment; or, in other 
|| words— we must not be satisfied with listen- 
|| ing —we must bear our part in the course 
of conversation, whether we find ourselves 
aboard a steamboat, a rail-car, a stage coach, 
ora magazine. Wake up, therefore! I be- 
| seech you! and tell us what you know that 
we do not; what you have seen or heard, 
that may be new to others, if not to yourself, 
and worth remembering. Depend upon it — 
however stupid and prosy ; however care- 
less, unobserving, or forgetful you may be, 
there is something which you know better, 
and ought to be able to tell better than any 
other living man. Let us have it. Maga- 
zines are storehouses. ‘Their assortment 
should be large and complete —or, in the 
language of the first of articles, ‘‘ too numer- 
ous to mention,’’ and therefore — but stop — 
| that I may encourage you, and others who 
resemble you— not me—in their shyness 
| and self-distrust — or their laziness and self- 
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ishness, I’]] even try to tell a story myself — || 
a story, not founded on fact, merely, and em- || 
bellished out of all shape and resemblance ; 
but a story which is altogether true ; true in 
every particular, and yet so strange, that if a 
three act play were made up from it, and pro- 
duced upon the stage, it would be regarded 
as one of the most whimsical and extrava- 
gant extravaganzas ever heard of. 

You know Sully —Tom Sully of Phila- 
delphia — the best painter of women, who 
are lovely, or who wish to be thought lovely 
— upon the face of the earth. Not so well 
for men—though good enough there to 
satisfy any reasonable judge. Well —one 
day, Sully was at work in his room — studio, 
I suppose I ought to call it — making faces 
by himself; painting the richest of crimson 
lips, and the glossiest of earthly hair, and 
lighting up eyes with a sort of inward spirit 
—a luminous tenderness, which while they 
retained their likeness to the original, made 
you catch your breath, in looking at them, 
just as if you had accidentally overheard a 
beautiful woman whispering to herself; and 
lifting your eyes, had caught her in the 
fact — what fact? —in the fact of listen- 
ing toa love speech for the first time in all 
her life; or in the fact of answering some- 
body in that forbidden language of the lip, 
which all the world over makes woman so 
dangerous. Well, just as he had been put- 
ting in a pair of eyes, brimful of modest 
yearning, and half-subdued tenderness, and 
had stepped back from the easel to study 
their effect — within range —there was a 
rap at the door — followed by a whisper in a 
strange distant voice, ‘‘ Mr. Sully !— Mr. 
Sully !— a word with you, if you please, I 
know you are engaged, and I know it is not 
the hour — but 1 must see you — hush ! — 
whist !—sh!”’ ’ 
What could the poor man do ? 


| 

| 
Upon his | 
door he had wafered a half-sheet of paper, | | 
with a formal notice, ‘‘ Engaged till five,’ — | | 
but what of that? Here was somebody that | | 
must see him—a lady perhaps— oh hush! | 

So stepping softly to the door, he opened | | 
it, and found, not a lady, to be sure, but a || 
lady’s man—a husband, that is—a most 
respectable good-looking sort of a fellow, | | 
with a countenance brimful of mystery and | | 
fun. You'd swear there was something || 
brewing, just to see how he looked about 
him, before he slipped through the half-open 
door. ‘* Hist— hist — hush! my dear sir ; 
I’ve been trying to see you for nearly a 
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8 THE BOSTON MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE. 
month,”’ said the visiter, dropping into a | unpleasant has happened, I hope,’’ — con- 


chair, and speaking as if still afraid of being 
overheard. ‘* Do you know, Mr. Sully, that 
I have made up my mind to have my portrait 
painted — and — and ’’ — looking archly at 
Sully, who stood with his pallet upon his 
thumb, and his maul-stick trembling rather 
nervously, as he tried to fix the end of it 
upon the toe of his slipper, — ‘* And what is 
more,’’ continued the stranger, ‘I mean to 
have it done without the knowledge of my 


wife; you understand —hey !— you rogue 
you,”’ touching the painter on the elbow. 


**In a word, sir—cean you manage it? Can 
you have it done by the twenty-fifth! and 
will you undertake to bring it up the after- 
noon or evening before if 1 will get my wife 
out of the way’ What say you, my boy?” 

‘*] think | might,”’ said Mr. Sully, ** but 
why in such a hurry? why on the twenty- 
fifth ?”’ 

‘* Why on the twenty-fifth! Why, bless 
your soul, my dear sir—that’s the anniver- 
sary of our marriage, and that wife o’ mine has 
been trying to persuade me to sit, for nobody 
knows how long. What a surprise, hey’ — 
And you will undertake to manage it, hey? 
And to keep all snug, hey — you will, wont 
you now - there's a good fellow.” 

Sully finding there was time enough, con- 
sented, and took a sitting that very day; and 
the next, and the next—letting the gentle- 
man in at hours when nobody else thought of 
trespassing upon him. ‘The secret had been 
well kept thus far, and the third sitting was 
just over, and Sully was enjoying the idea of 
the joke by himself, and trying to imagine 
the delighted surprise of the wife, who had 
been so long teasing her husband to no pur- 
pose for a portrait by Sully, when — tap — 
tup — tap — somebody was heard at the door. 
Thinking the sitter had forgotten something, 
and anxious to prevent his being seen, Sully 
ran to the door — opened it — and found, not 
the man he expected, but the man’s wife — 
the woman herself! Supposing she had got 
a hint of what was going forward, the painter 
wus beginning to cast about in his mind for 
some excuse to get rid of her, long enough, 
at least, for him to turn the portrait to the 
wall — but she gave him no time. Entering 
the room on tiptoe — with a finger lifted — 
and speaking in a whisper, while a pleasant 
smile kept playing about her mouth, as if she 
too had a game to play, she said — gently 
shutting the door behind her, and making a 
sign to him to be quiet, as she spoke —‘** My 
dear Mr. Sally, I’m so glad to catch you 
alone — hush — you are alone, are you not! 
— nobody saw me come up—and I would’nt 
be seen for the world —”’ 

** Madam,” said Sully — handing the lady 
a chair with that courtly grace for which he 
has been so distinguished. —‘* Madam, be 
seated — pray compose yourself. Nothing 





triving to keep between her and the unfin- 
ished portrait, and to keep her eyes turned 
another way, under all sorts of pretences, till 
he got an opportunity to reverse it. 

‘** Nothing in the world, my dear sir,” 
answered the lady. ‘* Nothing in the world 
— but this afternoon, as I was sitting by my- 
self, an idea entered my head all at once — 
the drollest thing! Do you know that I have 
been trying these dozen years to persuade 
my husband to have his portrait painted — 
and he has always kept putting me off, and 
putting me off, till at last [ am out of all pa- 
tience. But to-day —bless me! I'd forgot- 
ten a part of my errand — how long will it 
take you to paint a portrait? Could you 
have it done by the twenty-fifth of this 
month — the twenty-fifth, Mr. Sully — not a 
day later, nor earlier? ”’ 

“IT think I might,’’ said Sully — wonder- 
ing where all this would end. 

‘* Well, then,’’ continued the fair visiter 
— who saw the painter's perplexity, and was 
anxious to relieve it — ‘* Well, then — would 
you undertake to get a likeness of me, and 
have it all finished and framed by the twenty- 
fifth? ”’ 

** Of you, Madam! I thought you wanted 
a portrait of your husband.”’ 

** So I do, Mr. Sully — but he won't sit ; 
he vows he won’t—and so, | have deter- 
mined to take him by surprise, if 1 can — to 
get painted myself without his knowledge, 
and to have the picture finished and sent 
home, ay, and hung up in a proper place for 
it while he is out of the way. 
you could'nt help me? The twenty-fifth is 
the anniversary of our marriage, and | know 
he would be delighted with my picture, 
though he would never ask me to sit, lest I 
should turn round upon him and make the 
same request. ‘There! you see how it is.” 

**Can it be possible!’’ thought Sully, 
who had begun to have all sorts of misgiv- 
ings, when the lady first entered upon the 
subject; but now that he looked into her 
face and saw the sincerity there — the de- 
lighted expression of her eyes, and listened 
to her warm-hearted affectionate language, 
while speaking of her husband, he could no 
longer doubt. 

‘*Madam,”’ said he, ** I think it may be 
managed. Let me see — on the twenty-fifth 
you say. ‘To have the thing done properly, 
however, the pictures — picture, | mean, 
must be finished, and framed, and got home 
to your house, and actually hung up, as you 
say, the evening before.”’ 

‘* The day before, if you please, Mr. Sully. 
I want you to hang it in the most favorable 
light — and —and in short you know the 
rooms — I shall leave everything to you.”’ 

** Perhaps,” continued Mr. Sully, ‘* you 
might contrive to go into the country the day 
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before —the twenty-fourth—and yet,’’ — 
growing thoughtful —‘“‘ and yet, if it should 
happen to rain, that would never do, to de- 
pend upon.”’ 

** Well, well—never trouble yourself 
about that. I'll undertake to have my hus- 
band out of the way all the afternoon and 
evening of the day before, if you will take it 
upon yourself to hang the picture, while we 
are abroad. Leave that to me. And now, 
when would you like to begin? ”’ 

‘Immediately, Madam — this very mo- 
ment, if you are disengaged. We have not 
a moment to lose.’’ And so down sat the 
lady, with a magnificent shawl hanging 
loosely over her arm, and her dress just in 
the condition a painter most loves — looking 
a little hurried and tumbled, and altogether 
free from the stiffness you find in the drapery 
of a prepared sitter ; and down sat the artist, 
with a sheet of brown paper, and a large 
crayon before him, to prepare a preliminary 
sketch. He was very happy — within half 
an hour he had attained a beautiful bit of 
composition, with a sort of general likeness 
not to be mistaken, of the lady herself — the 
lights being made out with chalk, and all the 
effects produced with that wonderful facility 
which characterizes the fine, faithful, free- 
handed draughtsman. ‘The sketch completed, 
so as to give the sitter an idea of the compo- 
sition, Sully got a prepared canvass upon the 
easel, and soon succeeded in obtaining a cap- 
ital likeness for the first sitting. 

‘** And now, Mr. Sully,’’ said the happy 
wife, ‘*‘ when am I to come again? ”’ 

‘* Let me see, Madam — to-morrow, if you 
please, and about the same hour —say half 
past three, or alittle later. But stay -—a 
thought strikes me. We shall have to make 
friends of the family. My wife must be let 
into the secret, or —”’ 

** Or — what sir?” and the lady smiled. 

** Or,” continued Mr. Sully, not much dis- 
concerted, though sadly put to it for the mo- 
ment, to contrive a plausible excuse for com- 
municating with his wife, and thereby pre- 
venting a discovery — ‘* Or, my dear Madam, 
we have so many visiters, that somebody 
might happen to see you, either coming or 
going, and so spoil your frolic.”’ 

** Well, and how are we to provide against 
such a catastrophe? I would’nt be seen for 
the world — though, to be sure, at any other 
time I should not have the least scruple about 
coming to your rooms by myself — they are 
so public, you know.” 

‘** Stay, Madam, I have it. If you find my 
door fast when you arrive, just oblige me by 
slipping into the parlor below.”’ 

‘** The front parlor ? ” 

‘* No, Madam, the back parlor; and then 
you know there would be no difficulty in slip- 
ping a sitter out of the front door, without be- 
ing seen — that is, without your being seen.” 
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‘* Exactly. And beside, that would be no 
more than fair — because how do I know but 
you may have some other sitter, as anxious 
not to be seen asIlam. If you say so, I'll 
come by the back way, and not enter the 
house till I know your sitters are gone.” 

Sully agreed to this—and went to work 
with such heart upon the two pictures, that 
within a week he had brought the wife’s up 
to match with the husband’s, and used to 
have them all day long upon two easels be- 
fore him—each looking at the other, with 
an expression very like what might have 
been hoped for, had the pictures themselves 
been laying their heads together and think- 
ing of the catastrophe. 

Again and again did it happen that the 
husband was sitting when his wife called ; and 
more than once, notwithstanding all the paint- 
er’s precautions, the husband had to be slip- 
ped out by the back way, while the wife was 
slipping in at the front; and when the two 
portraits were finished, and framed, and 
placed together in a good light upon the 
walls of the room, where they could be 
studied by the artist as man and wife, and 
touched —and retouched — here a little and 
there a litthke — with express reference to the 
droll situation of the parties, the husband 
came to tell him that everything was ar- 
ranged, and that—rubbing his hands and 
chuckling with delight — he had beguiled 
his wife into a promise to take a long ride in 
the country, which would be sure to keep 
them so late, as to prevent all chance of her 
seeing the picture before she went to bed. 
Would’nt that be glorious? And he valued 
himself the more upon his management, be- 
cause the lady, somehow, had never been 
very fond of riding—and the weather was 
not so very pleasant — and she had always 
been averse, particularly averse to coming 
home late ; whereas now, oddly enough, she 
spoke of going so far, that if she had only 
stopped to think for a moment, or had her 
wits about her, she must have seen that they 
could’nt possibly get back before bed-time. 

Sully congratulated the gentleman, and 
promising to have his part of the business 
attended to without fail — hit or miss — rain 
or shine — took the liberty of showing him 
the door, and hinting — just in time to pre- 
vent the wife, whose step he recognised in 
the back parlor, from meeting the husband 
in the entry — that the sooner he got away 
the better, as he had another sitter coming. 

Hardly had the husband got off — which 
he did on tip-toe, closing the door so softly 
after him, that even Mr. Sully was in doubt 
whether he had gone, or whether he had 
only got frightened and crept back into the 
front parlor to hide himself — when the other 
door opened slowly and softly, and the wife 
peeped out, and asked if the sitter had gone 
—‘*] thought he never would go,” said she. 
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** He, Madam — how should you know the 
sitter was a he?”’ 

** Oh — I knew the step!” 

‘* Knew the step, Madam!’’ Here was 
a pretty kettle of fish! For a moment the 
painter believed they had tumbled head-first 
into the fifth act, and spoiled the catastrophe ; 
but the next he was reassured by the lady’s 
adding, that she knew it was a man’s step, 
and that the person, whoever it was, hap- 
pened to have a slight creak in his shoes, 
and was trying to step softly. And do you 
know, she added, playfully touching Mr. Sully 
on the arm, do you know that | was dying 
to know who it was, and was just running to 
the front window to look out, when —”’ 

** Bless my soul, Madam!” 

‘Oh, but I did’nt, though! I was only 
thinking how pleasant it would be — and 
then — no, no—do as you would be done 
by, says I to myself; how should you like to 
be served so? It would have been altogether 
too spiteful, would’nt it, Mr. Sully? No, no 
— I would’nt have done it for the world.’’ 

**T would’nt have had you do it for the 
world, Madam,”’ said the painter, laying his 
hand upon his heart with unspeakable solem- 
nity. ‘* Just imagine how you would have 
felt, Madam, on looking up at the window as 
you left the door, to find a pair of strange 
eyes watching you through the blinds, or 
peeping through the curtains — your hus- 
band’s, for example ! !”’ 

**Oh laud, Mr. Sully—don’t! don’t! I 
should have dropped down upon the spot, [’m 
sure I should! But— just allow me to look 
at the cast of the drapery, as you call it, 
once more ’’—passing him as she spoke, 
and running to the door of the study. 

** Not for your life, madam!” cried Sully, 
hurrying past her, and contriving to place 
himself in such a position that she couldn’t 
see her husband’s picture, though it was ac- 
tually upon the wall, and almost fronting her 
as she opened the door and was about to en- 
ter. ‘* Not for your life, madam ! —the pic- 
ture is finished —the shawl is magnificent, 
upon my word it is—the finest bit of drapery 
I ever painted in my life—and, in short, 
madam,’’ drawing the door to with a gentle 
violence, turning the key and slipping it into 
his pocket as he continued — ‘¢ every minute 
is precious now. It would be such a pity for 
you to be seen here ’’ — 

** You are right, Mr. Sully, you are right, 
and I will go; but first let me tell you: what 
I have done. I declare I can’t help laugh- 
ing ! —at breakfast this morning, what should 
my dear good husband do, but propose a ride 
over to Germantown this very afternoon — a 
ride I detest at this season of the year ; he has 
got some business over there, it seems, and is 
willing to take me with him — was ever any- 
thing so lucky? and then the weather — not 
bad enough to keep us at home, nor pleasant 














enough to justify so longaride. Yet we are 
to return late—upon my word, when it 
came to that, I could hardly keep my coun- 
tenance, and when I told him I had no objec- 
tion to the night air, and thought on the 
whole it might do me good — there was the 
strangest look in his eyes for a moment, you 
ever saw — just as if he thought I was laugh- 
ing at him — ha, ha, ha!”’ 

** What an escape! ’’ thought poor Sully, 
as the lady disappeared. ‘So farso good!” 
— fanning himself with a large crayon sketch, 
and dropping into a chair all out of breath ; 
and then turning to the two portraits, who 
were looking at each other for all the world, 
as if they were both in the plot, he added — 
** As lI live, my excellent friends, I should 
not be very much surprised to find that you 
have both been fooling me from the first. 
Your eyes look like it— and the smile about 
your mouths. Well, well — courage — let 
him laugh that wins! The best way, and 
the only way left, indeed, is to carry the joke 
through.”’ 

That afternoon, by four o’clock, the two 
portraits were hung up, and all the windows 
darkened, except one that furnished a favora- 
ble light; and all the doors were shut, and 
nobody on earth knew a syllable of what had 
been done — not even the servants — so beau- 
tifully managed was the affair. Under pre- 
tence of looking at a fine landscape, Sully 
had been admitted by the housekeeper — and 
having satisfied himself, and called in a stu- 
dent to enjoy it with him, they were left 
alone together, and went away together, just 
as they came — nobody being the wiser. 

** My dear,”’ said the wife next morning, 
—‘* what are you up so early for? ’’ 

‘* Have you forgotten, my love? I couldn’t 
sleep for my life. ‘This is the twenty-fifth.” 

** So it is, I declare, and that accounts for 
it. I have been fidgetting this last hour, ever 
since daylight, indeed. I could n’t help won- 
dering what was the matter with me. I ’ve 
tried, and tried, and tried, but all to no pur- 
pose ; I could not get to sleep again.”’ 

‘** Hadn’t you better get up, my dear? ”’ 

** Yes — 1 believe I must.”’ 

And so both of the parties got up an hour 
and a half earlier than usual, on that day, 
and equipped themselves with the greatest 
possible expedition for the surprise they med- 
itated, each upon the other. 

‘** Stop, my dear — wait for me — don’t be 
in a hurry,’’ said the wife, seeing her hus- 
band about to leave the room —‘‘ I shall be 
ready in a moment.”’ 

** Certainly — with pleasure,’’ answered 
the husband, half vexed with himself that he 
hadn’t waked earlier, or taken an opportunity 
to steal out of bed while his wife was asleep, 
and to go down into the parlor to see if the 
picture was there ; and in a favorable light; 
and then comforting himself with the recol- 
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lection that Sully was a man to be depended 
upon, under all circumstances, and of course 
that he should find everything in apple-pie 
order, and had nothing tofear. ‘ How odd! ” 
thought he, ‘‘after having been awake so 
long, she didn’t happen to get up—and by 
some chance or other drop into the room be- 
low, and spoil the joke forever!’’ Poor 
man! How little did he suspect the truth! 
Husband and wife both, had been awake ever | 
since long before day-light — each pretending 
to be asleep, and waiting for an opportunity 
to steal away—or listening each to the 
other’s breathing, in the hope that such ex- 
traordinary restlessness might end at last in 
a comfortable nap. 

Well — they descended the stairs together, 
and the husband was just putting out his 
hand to touch the handle of the door — when 
—lo and behold !— his wife stopped as if 
she too had something to say—and then 
smiled — and then both looked foolish — and 
then the husband, being able to stand it no 


ishment and perplexity. —‘‘Oh dear!’ an- 
swered the wife, and then she came to a full 
stop, and both stood staring at the two pic- 
tures and rubbing their eyes, very much as if 
to satisfy themselves that they were broad 
awake. 

Well, and what then? 

Why then — my story is finished. 

What a scene for the stage! 

Yes —and what a lesson to people who go 
through the world, gathering always and 
never scattering ; reaping where they have 
not sowed —and literally spunging their en- 
tertainment out of all the rest of the world, 
without shame or compunction! Are there 
not millions of stories like this afloat in the 
memories of people who never think of 
bringing them out, or of acknowledging their 
existence by word or sign. ‘To all such, al- 
low me to say, shame on you! for a pack of 
mumehances. What on earth are you good 
for? ‘Think you that magazine writing — or 
stage-coach conversation is to be made up of 


axioms and apothegms, of essays and homi- 
lies? No. Both should be sprightly and 
natural, and ever changing — mutable as the 
leaves of autumn playing in the sunshine, or 
the chiming sea, when the blue waves are 
flashing with perpetual evolution. 


longer, flung open the door and begged her 
to walk in! 

As he moved away, she entered, trembling 
from head to foot. Both looked up — the 
wife screamed!—and the husband was all 
aghast! ‘* My dear!”’’ said he —and then 
he stopped short, overwhelmned with aston- || 
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THE LOVE TEST. 


HOFFMAN. 
I thought she was wayward—inconstant in part, 
But thought not the weakness e’er reached to her heart ; 
*T was a lightness of mood which but tempted a lover 
The more real way to that heart to discover. 


BY c. F. 


What changeful seemed then, was the play of the wave, 
Which veileth the depth of the firm oevan cave ; 

I cared not how fitful that light wave might flow, 

I would dive for the pearl of affection below. 


I won it! methought, and now welcome the strife, 
The burthen, the toil, the worst struggles of life ; 
Come trouble — come sorrow — come pain and despair, 
We divide ills, that cach for the other would bear ! 


I delieved —I could swear there was that in her breast, 
That soul of wild feeling, which needs but the test, 
To leap like a falehion — bright, glowing, and true, 
To the hand which its worth and its temper best knew. 


And what was the struggle which tested love’s power? 
What fortune, so soon, could bring trial’s dark hour ? 

Did some shadow of evil first make her heart quail ? 

Or the worst prove at once that her truth could ne’er fail ? 


I painted it sternly, the lot she might share ! 

1 took from Love’s wing al! the gloss it may bear ; 

I told her how often his comrade is Care ! 

I appealed to her heart—and her heart it was — wnere ! 
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THE PHARISEE AND THE BARBER. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





— “ Pour dire les choses en fidéle historien.” 











Sueare Lane, in Boston, is an almost un- 
mentionable and plebeian thoroughfare, be- 
tween two very mentionable and patrician 
streets. It is mainly used by bakers, butch- 
ers, urchins going to school, and clerks car- 
rying home parcels — in short, by those who 
care less for the beauty of the road than for 





the last stroke followed the tap of the bar- 
ber’s knuckle on the door of the yellow house 
in Sheafe Lane. Before answering to the 
rap, the maid-of-all-work filled,a tin can from, 


the simmering kettle, and surveyed herself 


in a three-cornered bit of looking-glass, fas- 
tened on a pane of the kitchen window ; then, 








; economy of time and shoe-leather. If you || with a very soft and sweet ‘‘ good morning” | | 
; _ please, it is a shabby hole. Children are || to Rosier, the barber, she led the way to the | 
} born there, however, and people die and | old man’s room. 
’ | marry there, and are happy and sad there, | ‘* He looks worse to-day,” said the bar- 

‘ | and the great events of life, more important || ber, as the skinny hand of the old man crept 

} | than our liking or disliking of Sheafe Lane, || up tremblingly to his face, conscious of the 

: | take place in it continually. It used not to || daily office about to be performed for him. 

: | be a very savory place. Yet it has an indi- | a They think so below stairs,’’ said Har- | 
t rect share of such glory as attaches to the || riet, ‘ and one of the church is coming to | | 
{ birth-places of men above the common. The | pray with him to-night. Shall I raise him | | 
i (present) great light of the Unitarian Church || up now?” | 
; was born at one end of Sheafe Lane, and one i The barber nodded, and the girl seated | | 
: of the most accomplished merchant-gentlemen || herself near the pillow, and lifting the old | | 
; in the gay world of New York was born at | man, drew him upon her breast, and, as the | | 
; the other. And in the old Haymarket (a || operation went rather lingeringly on, the two || 
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kind of cul de sac, buried in the side of Sheafe 
Lane,) stood the dusty lists of the chivalric 
old Roulstone, a gallant horseman, who in 
other days would have been a knight of noble 
devoir, though in the degeneracy of a Yankee 
lustrum, he devoted his soldierly abilities to 
the teaching of young ladies how to ride. 

Are you in Sheafe Lane?! (as the mag- 
netisers inquire.) Please to step back twenty 
odd years, and take the hand of a lad with a 
rosy face, (oursel/—for we lived in Sheafe 
Lane twenty-odd years ago,) and come to a 
small house, dingy yellow with a white gate. 
The yard is below the level of the street. 
Mind the step. 

The family are at breakfast in the small 
parlor fronting on the street. But come up 
this dark staircase, to the bed-room over the 
parlor: —a very neat room, plainly fur- 
nished ; and the windows are curtained, 
and there is one large easy chair, and a stand 
with a Bible open upon it. In the bed lies an 
old man of seventy, deaf, nearly blind, and 
bed-ridden. 

We have now shown you what comes out 
of the shadows to us, when we remember 
the circumstances we are about to body forth 
in a sketch, for it can scarcely be called a 
story. 


It wanted an hour to noon. The Boylston 


clock struck eleven, and close on the heel of | 





chatted together very earnestly. 

Rosier was a youth of about twenty-one, 
talkative and caressing, as all barbers are ; 
and what with his curly hair and ready 
smile, and the smell of soap that seemed to 
be one of his natural properties, he was a 
man to be thought of over a kitchen fire. 
Besides he was thriving in his trade, and not 
a bad match. All of which was duly consi- 
dered by the family with which Harriet lived, 
for they Joved the poor girl. 

Poor girl, Tsay. But she was not poor, 
at least if it be true that as a woman thinketh 
so is she. Most people would have described 
her as a romantic girl. And so she was,’but 
without deserving a breath of the ridieule 
commonly attached to the word. She was 
uneducated, too, if any child of New Eng- 
land can be called uneducated. Beyond 
school-books and the Bible, she had read no- 
thing but the Scottish Chiefs, and this novel 
was to her what the works of God are to 
others. It could never beeome familiar. It 
must be the gate of dream-iand ; what the 
moon is to a poet, what a grove is to a man 
of reverie, what sunshine is to all the world. 
And she mentioned it as seldom as people 
praise sunshine, and lived in it as uncon- 
sciously. 

Harriet had never before been out to ser- 
vice. She was a farmer’s daughter, new 
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from the country. If she was not ignorant 
of the degradation of her condition in life, 
she forgot it habitually. A cheerful and 
thoughtful smile was perpetually on her lips, 
and the hardships of her daily routine were 
encountered as things of course, as clouds in 
the sky, as pebbles in the inevitable path. 
Her attention seemed to belong to her body, 
but her consciousness only to her imagina- 
tion. In her voice and eyes there was no 
touch or taint of her laborious servitude, and 
if she had suddenly been ‘* made a lady, ” 
there would have been nothing but her hard 
hands to redeem from her low condition. 
Then, hard-working creature as she was, 
she was touchingly beautiful. A coarse eye 
would have passed her without notice, per- 
haps, but a painter would not. She was of 
a fragile shape, and had a slight stoop, but 
her head was small and exquisitely moulded, 
and her slender neck, round, graceful, and 
polished, was set upon her shoulders with the 
fluent grace of a bird’s. Her hair was pro- 
fuse, and of a tinge almost yellow in the 
sun, but her eyes were of a blue, deep 
almost to blackness, and her heavy eyelashes 
darkened them still more deeply. She had 
the least possible color in her cheeks. Her 
features were soft and unmarked, and ex- 
pressed delicacy and repose, though her 
nostrils were capable of dilating with an 
energy of expression that seemed wholly 
foreign to her character. 

Rosier had first seen Harriet when called 
in to the old man, six months before, and they 
were now supposed by the family to be en- 
gaged lovers, waiting only for a little more 
sunshine on the barber's fortune. Meantime 
they saw each other at least half an hour 
every morning, and commonly passed their 
evenings together, and the girl seemed very 
tranquilly happy in her prospect of marriage. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of the day 
before mentioned, Mr. Flint was to make a 
spiritual visit to to the old man. Let us first 
introduce him to the reader. 

Mr. Asa Flint was a bachelor of about 
forty-five, and an ‘‘active member’ of a 
chureh famed for its zeal. He was a tall 
man, with a little bend in his back, and com- 
monly walked with his eyes upon the ground, 
like one intent on meditation. His complex- 
ion was sallow, and his eyes dark and deeply 
set, but by dint of good teeth, and a little 
‘** wintry redness in his cheek,”’’ he was good- 
looking enough for all his ends. He dressed 
always in black, of course, as all religious 
men must, and wore shoes with black stock- 
ings the year round. In his worldly condi- 
tion, Mr. Flint had always been prospered. 
He spent five hundred dollars a year in his 
personal expenses, and made five thousand in 
his business, and subscribed, say two hundred 
dollars a year to such societies as printed the 
name of the donors. Mr. Flint had no 
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worldly acquaintances. He lived in a pious 
boarding-house, and sold all his goods to 
members of the country churches in com- 
munion with his own. He ** loved the breth- 
ren,’ for he wished for converse with no 
one who did not see heaven and the church 
at his back — himself in the foreground, and 
the other two accessories in the perspective. 
Piety apart, he had found out at twenty-five, 
that, as a sinner, he would pass through the 
world simply Asa Flint—as a saint, he 
would be Asa Flint p/us eternity and a large 
congregation. He was a shrewd man, and 
chose the better part. Also, he remembered, 
sin is more expensive than sanctity. 

At four o’elock Mr. Flint knocked at the 
door. At the same hour there was a mater- 
nal prayer-meeting at the vestry, and of 
course it was to be numbered among his 
petty trials that he must find the mistress of 
the house absent from home. He walked up 
stairs, and after a look into the room of the 
sick man, despatched the lad who had opened 
the door for him, to request the *‘ help’’ of 
the family to be present at the devotions. 

Harriet had rather a pleasing recollection 
of Mr. Flint. He had offered her his arm, a 
week before, in coming out from a conference 
meeting, and had ‘* presumed that she was 
a young lady on a visit’’ to the mistress ! 
She arranged her *kerchief and took the ket- 
tle off the fire. 

Mr. Flint was standing by the bedside with 
folded hands. The old man lay looking at 
him with a kind of uneasy terror in his face, 
which changed, as Harriet entered, to a smile 
of relief. She retired modestly to the foot 
of the bed, and, hidden by the curtain, open 
only at the side, she waited the commence- 
ment of the prayer. 

‘* Kneel there, little boy !*’ said Mr. Flint, 
pointing to a chair on the other side of the 
light-stand, ‘‘ and you, my dear, kneel here 
by me! Let us pray!’ 

Harriet had dropped upon her knees near 
the corner of the bed, and Mr. Flint dropped 
upon his, on the other side of the post, so 
that after raising his hands in the first adju- 
ration, they descended gradually, and quite 
naturally upon the folded hands of his neigh- 
bor — and there they remained. She dared 
not withdraw them, but as his body rocked to 
and fro in his devout exercise, she drew back 
her head to avoid corning into farther contact, 
and escaped with only his breath upon her 
temples. 

It was avery eloquent prayer. Mr. Flint’s 
voice, in a worldly man, would have been 
called insinuating, but its kind of covert 
sweetness, low and soft, seemed, in a prayer, 
only the subdued monotony of reverence and 
devotion. But it won upon the ear all 
the same. He began with a repetition 
of all the most sublime ascriptions of the 
psalmist, filling the room, it appeared to Har- 
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riet, with a superhuman presence. She 


trembled to be so near him with his words of | 


awe. Gradually he took up the more affect- 
ing and tender passages of Scripture, and 
drew the tears into her eyes with the pathos 
of his tone and the touching images he wove 
together. His hand grew moist upon hers, 
and he leaned closer to her. He began after 
a short pause, to pray for her especially — 
that her remarkable beauty might not be a 
snare to her —that her dove-like eyes might 
beam only on the saddened faces of the saints 
—that she might be enabled to shun the 
company of the worldly, and consort only 


with God’s people —and that the tones of | 


prayer now in her ears might sink deep into 
her heart as the voice of one who would 
never cease to feel an interest in her temporal 
and eternal welfare. His hand tightened its 
grasp upon hers, and his face turned more 
towards her; and as Harriet, blushing spite 
of the awe weighing on her heart, stole a 
look at the devout man, she met the full gaze 
of his coal-black eyes fixed unwinkingly upon 
her. She was entranced. She dared not 
stir, and she dared not take her eyes from 
his. And when he came to his amen, she 
sank back upon the ground, and covered her 
face with her hands. And presently she re- 
membered with some wonder, that the old 
man, for whom Mr. Flint had come to pray, 
had not been even mentioned in the prayer. 

The lad left the room after the amen, and 
Mr. Flint raised Harriet from the floor and 
seated her upon a chair out of the old man’s 
sight, and pulled a hymn-book from his 
pocket, and sat down beside her. She wasa 
very enthusiastic singer, to say the least, and 
he commonly led the singing at the confe- 
rences, and so, holding her hand that she 
might beat the time with him, he passed an 
hour in what he would call very sweet com- 
munion. 
the family came home, and Mr. Flint took 
his leave. 

From that evening, Mr. Flint fairly under- 
took the ‘‘ eternal welfare ’’ of the beautiful 
girl. From her kind mistress he easily pro- 
cured for her the indulgence due to an awak- 
ened sinner, and she had permission to fre- 
quent the nightly conference, Mr. Flint al- 
ways charging himself with the duty of 
seeing her safely home. He called some- 
times in the afternoon, and had a private in- 
terview to ascertain the ‘‘ state of her mind,”’ 
and under a strong ‘‘ conviction ’’ of some- 
thing or other, the excited girl lived now in 
a constant reverie, and required as much 
looking after as a child. She was spoiled as 
a servant, but Mr. Flint had only done his 
duty by her. 

This seemed all wrong to Rosier, the bar- 
ber, however. The bright, sweet face of 
the girl he thought to marry, had grown sad, 
and her work went all amiss —he could see 


And, by this time the mistress of | 


that. She had no smile, and almost no word, 
for him. He liked little her going out at 
dusk when he could not accompany her, and 
coming home late with the same man always, 
though a very good man, no doubt. Then, 
once lately, when he had spoken of the fu- 
ture, she had murmured something which | 
Mr. Flint had said about ‘* marrying with un- | 
believers,’’ and it stuck in Rosier’s mind 
and troubled him. Harriet grew thin and 
haggard besides, though she paid more at- 
tention to her dress, and dressed more ambi- 
tiously than she used to do. 

We are reaching back over a score or more 
of years for the scenes we are describing, and 





memory drops here and there a circumstance | 
| 


by the way. The reader can perhaps restore 
the lost fragments, if we give what we re- 
member of the outline. 


the last of his offices to fit him for the grave, 
and that, if we remember rightly, was the 
last of his visits, but one, to the white house | 
in Sheafe lane. The bed was scarce vacated | 
by the dead, ere it was required again for an- 
other object of pity. Harriet was put into it | 
with a brain fever. She was ill for many | 
weeks, and called constantly on Mr. Flint’s | 

| 

| 


. . . | 
The old man died, and Rosier performed | | 
] 
| 
| 


name in her delirium, and when the fever left 
her, she seemed to have but one desire on 
earth—that he should come and see her. 
Message after message was secretly carried 
to him by the lad, whom she had attached to 
her with her uniform kindness and sweet 
temper, but he never came. She relapsed 
after a while into a state of stupor, like idio- 
ey, and when day after day passed without 
amendment, it was thought necessary to send 
for her father to take her home. 

A venerable looking old farmer, with white 
hairs, drove his rough wagon into Sheafe Jane 
one evening, we well remember. Slowly, 
with the aid of his long staff, he crept up the 
narrow staircase to his daughter's room, and 
stood a long time, looking at her in silence. 





She did not speak to him. 

He slept upon a bed made up at the side of 
hers, upon the floor, and the next morning he 
went out early for his horse, and she was 
taken up and dressed for the journey. She 
spoke to no one, and when the old man had 
breakfasted, she quietly submitted to be car- 
ried towards the door. The sight of the 
street first seemed to awaken some recollec- 
tion, and suddenly in a whisper she called to 
Mr. Flint. 

‘* Who is Mr. Flint? ’’ asked the old man. 

Rosier was at the gate, standing there with | 
his hat off to bid her farewell. She stopped | 
upon the sidewalk, and looked around hur- 
riedly. 

‘*He is not here—I’ll wait for him!” 
cried Harriet, in a troubled voice, and she let 
go her father’s arm and stepped back. 

They took hold of her and drew her to- | 
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ward the wagon, but she struggled to get 
free, and moaned like achild in grief. Ro- 
sier took her by the hand and tried to speak 
'| to her, but he choked, and the tears came to 
his eyes. Apparently she did not know him. 

A few passers-by gathered around now, 
and it was necessary to lift her into the wagon 
by force, for the distressed father was con- 
fused and embarrassed with her struggles, 
and the novel scene around him. At the 
| suggestion of the mistress of the family, 


| 
| 
\} 
i} 


| 





began to draw a crowd around, and her strug- 
gles to free herself were so violent, that it 
was evident the old man could never take her 
home alone. Rosier kindly offered to accom- 
pany him, and as he held her in her seat and 
tried to soothe her, the unhappy father got in | 
beside her and drove away. | 

| 





She reached home, Rosier informed us, in 
a state of dreadful exhaustion, still calling on 
the name that haunted her; and we heard 
soon after, that she relapsed into a brain fever, 
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and death soon came to her with a timely de- 
liverance from her trouble. 


Rosier lifted her in his arms and seated her 
in the chair intended for her, but her screams | 
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| THE YOUNG TUTORS. | 
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| 
| 
Two children sat among the sheaves 
While the clear, summer air 
Slept warmly on the cottage eaves, 
And cheered the blithesome pair. 
Contentedly they conned their book, | 
Till Fangs came sporting by, 
And turned on them a pleading look, 
With frolic in his eye. 
They thought it hard that he should roam 
Uneurbed by wisdom’s rule, 
While they sat listlessly at home, 
And conned their task for school ; 
So calling him their toil to share, 
One held his shaggy head, 
The other with pedantic air, 
Would trace the words he read! 
As strolling by I marked him then 
Look on with knowing eyes, 
I thought of certain silent men 
Who pass for very wise. 
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| ON PREFACES AND DEDICATIONS. 


BY W. A. JONES. 
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Tue day of prefaces and courtly dedica- 
|| tions, is well nigh past. The readers of the 
|| present generation are generally jn too great 
a hurry to penetrate the inner courts of the 
Temple of Truth, or oftener of Pleasure, to 
linger long about the sacred Porch, and are 
too apt to neglect the formal compliments 
and elaborate address of the janitor, at the 
|| gate. With a disregard and indifference 
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(more especially with us Americans) to the 
amenities of social intercourse, has also been 
introduced a carelessness on the part of au- 
thors. Rarely we meet a conciliatory poem 
or an affectionate salutatory; still less fre- 
quently we encounter a critical introduction, | 
or argument of the work. Modern society 
laughs at the studied courtesies of the old 





school of politeness ; and modern critics are 
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equally inclined to ridicule the hyperbolical 
praises and scholastic introductions of their 
literary forefathers. But let us discriminate. 
At the same time, that the herd of authors, 
(not very different in the most unpleasant 
aspects, at any one period, from what they 
are at all others,) ran riot in extravagant 
adulations, and prolix, stupid and tiresome 
self-eulogium, or worse yet, self-censure, 
there were writers living who have made the 
Preface and the Dedication classical provinces 
of elegant composition ; whose skill in spirited 
portrait and delicate flattery, in the last de- 
partment and whose clear, acute and copious 
analogies and illustration, in the first, have 
rendered them indispensable appendages to 
the work, we are accustomed to regard as 
standards in their class. 

A preface may be regarded as having the 
same relation to the work that follows, as the 
symphony bears to the opera or oratorio; a 
prologue to a play; or when extended and 
explanatory, as an overture to an opera. It 
should give the reader, the key-note to the 
book itself, and the harmonies, it is supposed 
to contain. Or else, it should in a bird's-eye 
view, display the whole scope of the theme, 
with all its bearings. It should rarely admit 
of an apologetic tone and never deprecate 
the honest severity of just criticism. That 
is a bad book as well as a feeble character, 
that begs off from a close inspection. There 
should be no petitio principi, no morbid mo- 
desty ; neither any false fears, nor artful af- 
fectations. Its business is to speak the truth, 

et not necessarily the whole of the truth. 
t is well to keep something in reserve ; to 
promise too little rather than too much; to 
know how to disappoint one’s friends the 
right way. 

In the Dedication, the writer makes his 
bow and presents his compliments ; address- 
ing himself to a near friend, or heart's idol, 
(a great author or public character, who 
stands on an elevation far above him, yet 
whom he cherishes with an affectionate ven- 
eration ;) and, although the custom is rapidly 
falling into disuse, it seems to us as disre- 
spectful to the reader for a writer to omit this 
piece of introductory civility, as it would ap- 
pear to any well bred company for a person 
to enter without saluting any member of it, 
and depart, in the same graceless manner. 
A similar omission in letters, of an epithet of 
attachment or regard, strikes us much in the 
same way, as if one stopped another in the 
street and fell at once into conversation with 
him, without shaking of hands, a smile, an 
inquiry after the person’s health who is ad- 
dressed, a passing good-morrow, or even a 
civil nod. hen a man wishes to assume a 
magesterial air, to write in the imperative or 
minatory mood, he may waive all forms of 
address. But between friends, it is one of 
the indispensable bonds of connexion, and 














furnishes one of the strongest ties (how- 
ever slight it may appear,) to lasting attach- 
ment. 

Not to trench farther upon the confined 
limits to which our lucubrations are re- 
stricted, we must make an end of these pre- 
fatory remarks and come to the point. 

In looking through the Index to the First 
Series of the Curiosities of Literature, we 
remarked a section on Prefaces ; and began 
to think we had chanced upon a topic already 
exhausted by the learned research and inge- 
nious criticism of the elder D'Israeli. Buta 
reference to the paragraph in question, spee- 
dily satisfied us how much more had been 
left for subsequent essayists ; that the liberal 
antiquary had by no means employed a tithe 
of his researches, had merely indicated a point 
or two, leaving the multifarious instances for 
future inquirers to accumulate and dispose. 
Of what he has written, however, (a page or 
two only,) we readily avail ourselves, for 
who has more justly gained the title of the 
Literary Antiquary than D’Israeli, and from 
whose books can our later critics gain a bet- 
ter insight into many varieties of letters and 
the profession of authorship, than from the 
fragmentary note-books of the same author ? 

Prefaces, it appears, are no modern inven- 
tions. Cicero is said to have kept a volume 
by him fitted for all sorts of works ; a spe- 
cies of assorted common-places cast into the 
form of an address. Prefaces then, as more 
lately, even down to the time of Johnson, 
were written to order, by authors who wrote 
only that part of the published book. Some 
introductions, too, were and have been writ- 
ten which might have answered equally well 
for any productions of a similar cast. This 
is well-known of Sallust’s introductory para- 
graphs to his two histories. And, if we are 
not mistaken in the recollection, Claredon’s 
preface to his history of the Rebellion, might 
with slight alteration have answered for a 
narrative of any popular revolution. Sir W. 
Raleigh’s preface might be prefixed to any 
universal history ; and Hooker’s, to any trea- 
tise on Keclesiastical polity, so far as the 
bearing of the introduction, on the work that 
follows, is concerned. All of these are, in 
themselves, intrinsically noble, but with little 
individuality or close connexion with the par- 
ticular subject. 

A friend reminds us that the same criticism 
may be applied to Voltaire’s preface to his 
history of Charles XII.; we had forgotten 
this instance, but adopt it on the testimony of 
a witness so likely to be correct. Many other 
examples, we dare say, might be produced ; 
but a few are sufficient. 

If we were to fix an era when prefaces 
might be said to be emphatically in fashion in 
England, we should be obliged to include a 
couple of centuries at least ; from the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I. to the end of 
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the reign of George III. We might commence 
nearly a century earlier, but restrict ourselves 
within pretty well defined limits. A book pub- 
lished at that period, whatever its character or 
|| pretensions, without a preface of some descrip- 
|| tion, or a dedication of some kind, might have 
| been regarded as an anomaly, With this 
necessary requisition, it was not expected, 
however, that all prefaces and all dedications 
| should be cast into the same mould. It 
was enough, if the usual form and style 
| of the one, and the customary spirit and 
| length of the others, were observed. It is 
| curious, therefore, to remark the variety of 
_ styles, and the difference of manner. Flat- 
| tery wore a number of elegant disguises, from 
| the magnificent hyperbole of Bacon to the 
| easy grace of Steele. Criticism was one 
thing in the hands of the harmonious Dryden, 
and quite another thing in the pages of the 
brilliant and sententious Pope. 

Perhaps the finest preface in the language 
is Pope's Preface to his Miscellanies, most of 
| them written before the age of twenty-five. 
| And, for our own parts, we regard the dedica- 
| tion of the Lover, by Steele, as the noblest de- 
| dication we ever read. As the volume is very 
| scarce, we quote the entire epistle, as a mas- 
terpiece of its kind : 
| 
| 








** To Sir Samuel Garth, M. D. 


** Sir—As soon as I thought of making the 
Lover a present to one of my friends, I re- 
solved, without further distracting my choice, 
to send it To the best-natured Man. You are 
so universally known for this character, that 
an epistle so directed would find its way to 
| you without your name, and IJ believe nobody 
| but you yourself would deliver such a super- 
| scription to any other person. 
| © This propensity is the nearest akin to 
| love ; and good nature is the worthiest affee- 
| tion of the mind, as love is the noblest pas- 
sion of it ; while the latter is wholly em- 
| ployed in endeavoring to make happy one 
| single object, the other diffuses its benevo- 
| lence to all the world. 

‘* As this is your natural bent, I cannot but 
congratulate you on the singular felicity, that 
| your profession is so agreeable to your tem- 

per. For what condition is more desirable, 
than a constant impulse to relieve the dis- 
tressed, and a capacity to administer that 
relief? When the sick man hangs his eye on 
that of his physician, how pleasing must tt be 
to speak comfort to his anguish, to raise in 
him the first motions of hope, to lead him into 
a persuasion that he shall return to the com- 
pany of his friends, the care of his family, and 
all the blessings of being. 

‘© The manner in which you practise this 
heavenly faculty of aiding human life, is ac- 
cording to the liberality of science, and 
demonstrates that your heart is more set upon 
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‘The pitiful artifices which empirics are 
guilty of, to draw cash out of valetudinarians, 
are the abhorrence of your generous mind, 
and it is as common with Garth to supply in- 
digent patients with money for food, as to 
receive ut from wealthy ones for physic. How 
much more amiable, Sir, would the genero- 
sity which is already applauded by all who 
know you, appear to those whose gratitude 
you every day refuse, if they knew that you 
resist their presents lest you should supply 
those whose wants you know, by taking from 
those with whose necessities you are un- 
acquainted ¢ 

‘** The families you frequent receive you as 
their friend and well-wisher, whose concern, 
in their behalf, is as great as that of those 
who are related to them by the ties of blood, 
and the sanctions of affinity. ‘This tender- 
ness interrupts the satisfactions of conver- 
sations, to which you are so happily turned, 
but we forgive you that our marth is often insi- 
pid to you, while you sit absent to what passes 
amongst us, from your care of such as lan- 
guish in sickness. We are sensible their dis- 
tresses, instead of being removed by com- 
pany, return more strongly to your imagina- 
tion by comparison of their condition to the 
jollities of health. 

‘** But | forget Iam writing a dedication ; 
and, in an address of this kind, it is more 
usual to celebrate men’s great talents, than 
those virtues to which such talents should be 
subservient ; yet, where the bent of a man’s 
spirit is taken up in the application of his 
whole force to serve the world in his profes- 
sion, it would be frivolous not to entertain 
him rather with thanks for what he is, than 
applause for what he is capable of being. 
Besides, Sir, there is no room for saying any- 
thing to you, as you are a man of wit, and a 
great poet ; all that can be spoken in the ce- 
lebration of such faculties has been incompa- 
rably said by yourself to others, or by others 
to you. You have never been excelled in 
this kind but by those who have written in 
praise of you : I will not pretend to be your 
rival, even with such an advantage over you, 
but assuring you, in Mr. Codrington’s* words, 
that I do not know whether my admiration or 
love is greater, 

‘* T remain, Sir, your most faithful friend, 
and most obliged humble servant, 

** Ricnarp STEELE.”’ 

If this be not writing from and to the heart 
we know not whatis. ‘This was one of those 
rare occasions where both writer and patron 
have a generous spirit, and where praise can 
be given without servility, and received with- 
out loss of self-respect. 

To return to the earliest writers of dedica- 
tions in English : (we have forsaken regula- 





* Thou hast no faults, or I no faults can spy ; 
Thou art all beauty, or all blindness I. 
Codrington to Dr. Garth, before the Dispensary. 
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rity of method in the present paper, but shall 
endeavor to regain it ;) Bacon’s dedication 
of the Advancement, to the King, is a piece 
of keen satire and magnificent eulogium 
united, forming a composition of wonderful 
ingenuity and eloquence. Dryden’s dedica- 
tions are equally splendid and fulsome : we 
cannot help admiring his rich musical style, 
and copious matter, (a Field of Cloth of Gold), 
but at the same time we lose all confidence in 
the sincerity of a man who could address the 
most insipid peer of the realm in the same 
glowing colors with which he would depict 
the features of the prince of poets. His cri- 
tical prefaces are even finer yet, and may be 
justly styled esthetical treatises. Mere pre- 
faces, in a confined sense, Dryden did not 
write, but rather rich, copious, critical es- 
says. On his own premises, and with his 
artificial education, Dryden reasoned vigor- 
ously, and illustrated his views with beauty, 
and even splendor of ornament. He has left 
on record the finest portraits of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, Shakspeare, Jonson, Beaumont, 
and Fletcher. But Dryden is not without 
defects. He is tediously minute in criticising 
his own dramatic pieces, and displays too 
much of erudition on points of comparatively 
trifling importance. 

Steele’s dedication to the Lover we have 
extracted. ‘The dedications of the volumes 
of the Tattler are hardly less fine. They are 
much shorter, and less personal, but graceful 
and natural. In the dedication of the first vo- 
lume, to Mr. Maynwaring, he thus admirably 
sets forth, (what should have been placed in 
a preface, for it relates to the work itself, and 
not to its patron,) the sum of his endeavors, 
and which might be assumed, with the great- 
est propriety by every work of the kind : 
‘* The general purpose of this paper is to 
expose the false arts of life, to pull off the dis- 
guises of cunning, vanity, and affectation, 
and to recommend a general simplicity in our 
dress, our discourse, and our behavior.”’ 
In the dedication to the second volume, to 
Mr. Ed. Wortley Montague, he thus deli- 
eately compliments his benevolent genero- 
sity : ‘* I know not how to say a more affec- 
tionate thing to you, than to wigh that you 
may be always what you are ; and that you 
may ever think, as | know you now do, that 
you have a much larger fortune than you 
want.’’ The third volume opens with a per- 
fect specimen of amenity and courteous elo- 
quence. It is addressed to Lord Cowper, in 
Steele’s proper person, and includes a bril- 
liant portrait of the great statesman, and 
furensic orator. The concluding volume of 
the series is presented to Lord Halifax. the 
Mecenas of the day, to whom every author 
of eminence offered the first fruits of his ge- 
nius, and dedicated the choicest productions 
of his maturer taste. He was the nobleman, 
ambitious of literary fame, who was ‘ Fed 
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with soft dedications all day long,” by Addi- 
son, Steele, Pope, Swift, (who afterwards 
changed his tune, upon being neglected by 
him,) &c. 

Addison’s dedications have not so genial a 
tone as his fellow-laborer’s ; yet they are un- 
questionably impressed with the habitual ele- 
gance of his style. He was fortunate in his 
patrons, the first four volumes of the Spec- 
tator being addressed to Somers, Halifax, 
Boyle, and Marlborough. 

Pope’s preface, we remarked, was perhaps 
the finest in the language. It is curt, pol- 
ished, full of sense, with a dash of caustic 
ironry and refined sentiment curiously blended, 
and written as with a pen of steel. The 
same antithetical manner, precision of thought 
and brillianey of expression, that made the epi- 
grammatic verse of the Wasp of '‘Twit’nam ; 
prevail in his prose, and in none of his prose 
pieces do they appear in such a vivid light as 
in the preface to his Miscellaneous Works. 

We can only refrain from transcribing pas- 
sage after passage by the apprehension of 
exceeding our prescribed space, and by the 
reflection that as the works of Pope are so 
universally accessible, that quotation would 
only tend to encourage indolence in the reader, 
who can turn to it readily. 

Mr. Chalmers speaks of Johnson’s dedica- 
tions as ‘* models of courtly address : ’’ they 
might have been such in the reign of the dull 
Dutchman, George II., but now-a-days they 
read a little too much like the pompous flour- 
ishes of the ancient regime. Goldsmith’s 
dedications are much briefer, but more to the 
point, and more graceful. In an introduction, 
despite of the triptology of his style, John- 
son was at home. And his style was admi- 
rably suitable to occasions of moment and 
themes of weight and importance. From 
the sonorous music of his best writing, we 
can readily admit, that Temple (as has been 
asserted), was one of the models of Johnson’s 
prose. In point and vigor Johnson was su- 
perior, but he wanted Temple’s simplicity 
and ease. Johnson used to say, there were 
two things he knew he could do well; state 
what a work ought to contain, and then re- 
late the reasons or deduce the causes, why 
the writer had failed in executing what he 
proposed. ‘The first of these talents he pos- 
sessed to perfection, as we see by his pre- 
faces, most of which were written to order, 
and are often vastly superior to the book they 
introduced to the reader. The preface to 
Roll’s Dictionary of ‘Trade and Commerce is 
a striking instance. Johnson had never seen 
the book, but was asked to give a preface, 
which he wrote accordingly. He said he 
knew what such a book ought to contain, and 
marked out its expected contents. Accord- 
ing to Chalmers, the production was almost 
worthless. When a bookseller’s drudge, the 
noble old moralist indited many an introduc- 
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tion to books of travel and science, school 
treatises, translations, catalogues. Only a 
few of these have been preserved in the cor- 
rect editions of his works. 

Johnson possessed great faculties of method 
and classification. He had clear and strong, 
though not fine and subtle powers of analysis 
and classification. Hence resulted this talent 
of telling what a book should contain. Ina 
preface it was not his business to go farther. 
But in his lives and extended criticisms he 
was equally happy in assigning the causes of 
ill success and of certain failure, on particu- 
lar grounds. Goldsmith’s prefaces were 
less rigorous, less pointed, but more graceful 
and simply beautiful. 

After the dissolution of the Johnsonian 
school of writers, we read few classical pre- 
faces save by pupils of the old classical 
school. Irving is the last of these. Scott 
expended considerable pains on his introduc- 
tions, and proposed rewriting all of his pre- 
faces to the Waverly novels, just before his 
death. Much of Sir Walter’s pleasantest 
writing occurs in these rambling preludes to 
his animating narratives. Bulwer’s prefaces 
are distorted by the narrowest egotism and 
unbounded assumption, yet they are such as 
a man of his great talents alone would write. 
The poets have written the best prose and 
the best prefaces, too; such are (wide apart 
to be sure) Hunt’s lively gossiping introduc- 
tions, and Wordsworth’s elevated lectures, 
for such they amount to, on the dignity and 
nobleness of his art. 

We trust the day is coming when writers 
will return to the composition of prefaces, if 
only to preserve an historical interest in their 
works. Much of the interest of the old 
prefaces is derived from the names at the top 
and bottom of the page, with the date of 
publication. Prefaces thus afford authentic 
materials for literary history, and if carefully 
executed, for literary criticism. They pre- 
serve, too, a regard for the good and well- 











tested standard forms of writing, and in 
themselves require a species of talent that 
should not be neglected. To declare his 
principal aims, and explain his chief inten- 
tions, thereby giving the reader a proper clue 
to the argument of the whole work, with a 
candid and open avowal of deficiences, is the 
proper business of a preface, and of a writer 
of books. ‘To address his friend, or at least 
the reader, with cordiality or respect, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the production ; 
to bespeak his favorable notice, or seek to 
avoid unmerited neglect, is the province of 
the dedication. ‘To accomplish these ends, 
a recurrence to standand models cannot be 
hurtful, since there is something of a formal 
and as it were, of artistical etiquette in the 
matter, and which is not to be lost sight of. 
The author, who is also a gentleman, and it 
is the effect of lettersto make him such, will 
certainly endeavor to carry himself with as 
genteel an air on paper asin company. In 
every place, he will observe the universal 
laws of polite regard and the local observ- 
ances of conventional decorum. One of 
these is to write a preface to every book he 
publishes, which should also be accompanied 
by a dedication. In the first, he addresses 
the public ; and in the last he acknowledges 
the claims of private affection or personal 
gratitude, of admiration for talents or virtue 
in one of the stars of contemporary literature, 
or of worth and excellence in obscure genius 
and unobtrusive merit. ‘The preface pleads, 
apologizes, defends or attacks: the dedication 
conciliates and compliments. Let an author 
be friendless and humble, he still can appeal 
to the ‘‘ gentle’ reader for sympathy and 
confidence. 

To the lovers of literature, and especially 
of its curiosities and antiquities, and we hope 
among the readers of the Miscellany to num- 
ber many such, we dedicate this petit mor- 
ceau of criticism and research. 





A FAREWELL TO FANCY. 








BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 
With thee no more, O Fancy, may I stray, 
My dreamy eye through thee all things beholding — 
No more with loitering feet, and hands enfolding 
I seek the bower where flickering sun-beams play ; 
Farewell, O cheerful spirit, we must part — 
Thou hast no portion in a weary heart. 


Farewell! the dew within the floweret’s cup 
An Angel’s face to me no more revealing, 
Glad voices now, no more around me stealing, 
Fann’d by thy wing, may lift my spirit up, 
The world is all too drear for thee, sweet sprite, 
And I will bid thee one, long, last good night ! 
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Yet linger thou —Oh! when the stars are out, 
Let thoughts of thee, the weak, lone heart beguiling, 
Steal gently in, and lure the lip to smiling — 

Though darkness and distress may be about, 

The waving of thy robe I fain would see, 

Though thou forever now art lost to me. 


I know that thou art deemed a lesser sprite, 
Thy rainbow wing unfit for lofty soaring, 
Yet not the less for thee was my adoring, 
I, who have shrank in terror from a flight 
That leaving lowlier things, too oft hath left 
The aching heart of all its love bereft. 


Thou wilt not bide — thy shadowy form each day, 

More faint and faintly on my vision gleaming, 

May not the Real screen with thy sweet seeming, 
And yet, thou wilt not turn thy face away — 
Though form be lost, thy saddened eyes remain, 
Fond gentle eyes, that lure me from my pain. 


Farewell — in all the ministry of life — 
Though visions fade, and such as once were keeping 
Bright vigils round, vigils that knew no sleeping, 
May leave for others better armed for strife, 
Yet blessed ones, ’t is sweet to think that ye, 
And such as ye, have watched our destiny. 





THE CROSS OF 


THE LEGION 


—_—_ 


OF HONOR. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


Ir was toward the close of what had been 
a fine day in June, 1813, when the last rays 
of the departing sun, as though loth to leave 
so sweet a spot, were gilding the solitary 
spire and chimneys and house-tops of the little 
village of Montcaon — one of the prettiest in 
the south of France —and pouring down a 
dazzling flood of golden light along the high- 
way leading to it, and the broad tract of sur- 
rounding country, that a way-worn traveller, 
afoot and alone, entered the environs of 
that quiet place. He was a man whose ap- 
pearance was well calculated to excite curi- 
osity and interest. He was not very young 
— perhaps some five and thirty summers had 
cheered him with their brightness — yet 
though he had passed through searce half the 
period of years allotted to the common life of 
man, it was evident that those years had not 
been spent in idleness and ease, but had been 
attended with activity, adventure, and misfor- 
tune. He was habited in the well-known 
uniform of the infantry of the leader of the 
armies of gay and conquering France, but it 
was soiled and tattered — having, without 
doubt, been through much service. He wore 





an apology for a cap fitted closely to his 
head. His knapsack, cartouch-box and an 
old and ragged cloak were strapped to his 
back ; his sword in its iron seabbard dangled 
at his side, and in his hand he carried a long, 
steel-pointed staff, upon which he was obliged 
to lean for support at every step he took. 
His slow and faltering pace, his trembling 
limbs and the pale and haggard cast of his 
countenance, evinced that disease was preying 
on his vitals, and afforded but one of the mel- 
ancholy instances of broken constitution and 
crippled body, which fall to the lot of many 
of those who blindly followed the fortunes of 
the bright-starred Napoleon, through his 
early, brilliant and glorious yet mad career. 
The thick coats of dust and mud upon his 
habiliments and accoutrements told, too, 
that he had travelled farthat day. Yet there 
was something more in his appearance which 
excited the pity and commiseration of the 
passers-by. His left leg from his knee 
downward was bound up and bandaged with 
strips of an old uniform coat, and though he 
suffered his foot barely to touch the ground, 
and bore but lightly on it, yet much pain 
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seemed to attend the act, and it was plain 
that the limb was yet suffering from the effects 
of some severe wound. 

Slowly through the village the wounded 
soldier dragged his wearied body, and though 
he often paused for a few moments to rest 
and gaze around him, yet he tarried not long 
at any spot, but immediately resumed his 
course toward the heart of the little place. 
It would seem — notwithstanding that all 
who passed him, young and old, male and 
female, appeared to know him not — that he 
was not an utter stranger in those parts, and 
looked not upon surrounding objects for the 
first time. Occasionally his eyes brightened 
and his ste) came rather more elastic as he 
drew near to some well-remembered spot, and 
as he approached the market-place his breath 
came shorter and quicker, and an expression 
of anxiety and fear of learning unwelcome 
tidings, was manifested in his looks. Thus 
on he went until he arrived in front of a little 
two-story wooden house, at the side of the 
street, with an overhanging porch, and bench 
beneath for idlers and loungers, (which, at 
this hour of the day, was generally as was the 
case now, well covered with a motley crew 
of various ages and condition, smoking and 
gossiping together, and enjoying themselves, 
at the close of their day’s labors after their 
own manner,) and a swinging sign over the 
door, on which a rude attempt had been made 
to paint a huge, massy tankard overflowing 
with some kind of frothing liquid, and with 
letters of rambling proportions to convey the 
information to all whom it might concern, 
that travellers were there taken in, fed and 
lodged at ten sous a head. Pausing in front 
of the door of this house, the soldier begged 
of a stout muscular man, (who, from his ap- 
pearance, had probably never known what a 
day’s sickness was, and who was now tipped 
back in his chair and puffing dense clouds of 
tobacco smoke from his mouth, listening the 
while very attentively to all that was passing 
between his companions,) a cup of cold water 
to quench his thirst. This speedily brought 
the landlady to the door, who thinking from 


the sickly and impoverished appearance of | 


the wayfarer, that the probability was that 
he had but little if indeed any money to pay 
for anything that might be given to him, be- 
gan to rail at him somewhat sharply, and 
threw out sundry hints and threats of loosing 
upon him the house dog, who at that moment, 
as if to add effect to his mistress’s words, 
commenced barking furiously. The soldier 
turned away from her without a word of com- 
ment on this unfeeling conduct, and had made 
several steps from the door, when one of 
those who were sitting in the porch and quaff- 
ing from their overflowing cans, touched with 
his sad condition, called to him to turn back. 

** For shame, Goody,’’ he said to the wo- 
man, as the soldier paused at the first kindly 


| 
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accents that had greeted his ears for many a 
day, ‘‘for shame Goody, to treat thus one 
who has without doubt bled in the service of 
our darling Napoleon. Come hither, friend : 
you shall share my cup if it is the last that I 
ever have. I love soldiers well; 1 should 
have been one myself but my poor old father 
— may he rest in peace — took a strap when, 
foolish boy that | was, I wanted to en- 
list, and beat my military fever out of me. 
Come hither friend. From the army?” 

‘* From Moscow,”’ replied the soldier, re- 
ceiving with grateful looks the can of wine 
which the kind villager had tendered hirn and 
drinking off the sparkling liquor at a single 
draught. 

‘** From Moscow !’’ repeated all, while he 
who had performed this benevolent office to- 
ward the stranger, turned his eyes with some- 
thing of a gleam of triumph in them, upon 
the hostess and his companions, and said, 

** Served you through the whole of that sad 
campaign?!” 

‘*T did. I was among the first drafted to 
leave Paris. I crossed the Katocza with 
Murat, and received this wound in my leg at 
the assault upon Borodino, and was in the 
first division of the advanced guard, that en- 
tered Moscow. I saw the city of ihe Czars 
in flames — I saw the Kremlin blown up when 
Napoleon, in despair, quitted the place to re- 
turn home, and | saw him who had led us into 
all this danger and, to many, death, desert 
those who would have given their heart’s best 
blood for him, and seek his own safety in 
flight.”’ 

These words hada magical effect upon the 
company. Closely they collected around the 
soldier, and besought him to be seated, and 
narrate his adventures in detail. This, how- 
ever, he refused, answering their pressing 
importunities by inquiring the way to the Rue 
Le Pont. 

The man who had been previously very 
kind to him, now volunteered to go with him 
and show him the street, and then drawing 
the soldier’s arm within his own, he motioned 
to start, and the two moved off slowly toward 
their destination. As they progressed, the 
soldier became much agitated. His limbs 
trembled, and, occasionally when he spoke, 
there was a faltering in the tones of his voice 
which told that his mind was ill at ease. 
** You are ill,’’ suddenly exclaimed his kind- 
hearted conductor, noticing his agitation. 
** Sit you down; sit down on this stone, I 
will go and get something to revive you.”’ 

‘* No; no, I shall be better soon,’’ replied 
the soldier, ‘‘old memories have a strange 
effect upon one. Tell me, does an old, yel- 
low, wooden house still stand in the street to 
which we are going ?”’ 

‘¢ What, old Pierre Matthieus’s dwelling ? 
that it does,’ responded the other, ‘‘ and a 
nice comfortable nest it is too.”’ 
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‘*And the —the old man— Pierre Mat- 
thieu, is he living '”’ 

‘* Living? yes, and hale and hearty, though 
he ’s over sixty years of age, and somewhat 
lame with the rheumatism, as well as stone- 
blind, yet he is strong and vigorous, and bids 
fair to live some years yet. ‘There ’s many 
aman in this village much younger than he 
is who would give good round sums could 
they be as healthy.”’ 

he soldier raised his eyes to the evening 
sky above, and his lips moved for a few mo- 
ments as though he was holding intercourse 
with beings of another world, and then heav- 
ing a long, deep-drawn sigh, he turned his 
gaze again upon the ground. 

** Blind, said you?’’ he said musingly. 

** As blind as a bat,”’ replied the other. 

** He was once noted for the keenness of 








Perhaps he can give us some news of our 
r long lost Jacques. Give him welcome, 
ucie.”’ 

Thus cordially welcomed, the soldier open- 
ed the little gate and entered the garden, 
while his friendly conductor, having fulfilled 
his mission, left him, after bidding him good 
night, and returned to the tavern where he 
was immediately assailed by his friends there 
congregated, with questions as to the stran- 
ger’s history, of all of which he professed to 
be, as he was in reality, entirely ignorant. 
In the mean time, the soldier had been re- 
ceived with open arms by old Pierre Mat- 
thieu, for the sake of the service to which he 
was once attached himself, while his daugh- 
ter busied herself in bringing out a small ta- 
ble from the house and placing on it several 


dishes of the good things of this life, well | 
calculated to tempt the appetite of any one, 
who like the stranger — as he averred — had | 
tasted naught save the cup of wine at the tav- | 
ern, since morning. <A bottle of the juice of 
the grape was added, and a chair being then | 
placed close up, he was bidden to be seated, 
and to satisfy hishunger. He did ample jus- 


his sight,’’ rejoined the soldier. 

** Very likely, but we can’t help the rav- 
| ages of time and disease,’’ was the response. 
| ** Ah! here is our street.’’ 
| They turned now down a short, narrow | 
| street which branched off from the main one. 
The first thing that met the soldier’s glance 








—and it may be supposed he was upon the 
look-out for it — was an old house, situated 
about half-way down the street, once painted 
yellow, but now so much faded and defaced, 
that it would have been almost impossible to 
tell what its color then was, with a bench at 
the side of the door, and honeysuckles train- 
ed up on each side of the same, a large ca- 
pacious garden around it, and a neat rail 
fence with one of the prettiest of white gates 
in front, extending around the boundaries of 
the lot. 

‘* That is the house,’’ said the villager, 
‘‘and there is old Pierre Matthieu and his 
daughter sitting at the door.’’ 

The soldier had perceived sitting on the 
bench, an old man habited in a faded suit of 
regimentals, and by his side the form of a 
young and rather pretty girl, dressed very 
plain and seantily, yet neat and tidy in the 
costume of the French peasantry of the day, 
and as he laid his hand upon the latch to open 
the gate, the latter left the side of her parent 
— for such he was to her — and advanced to- 
ward him. 

** Will you give food and shelter for one 
night to one of the survivors of the flight from 
Russia !’’ inquired he. 

** Who is that?’’ exclaimed the old man, 
as these words fell upon his ear, and the 
mention of that melancholy disaster struck a 
chord of sympathy in his bosom. ‘* Who is 
that, ma chere Lucie, that you are talking 
with?” 

‘* Tt is one of the emperor’s soldiers, father, 
just got back from Russia. Will you give 
him a meal and rest for the night?” 

** To be sure, girl, to be sure,’’ responded 
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tice to the plain, but substantial meal set be- 


fore him, and smacked his lips right well 
| when he had swallowed the wine. 
| finished the repast, the old man, who, during 
_ the time he had been eating, had appeared to 
_ be laboring with something on his mind, ab- 
’ ee 


Having 


** How long have you served in the army, 


friend ? ”” 

‘** Twenty years.”’ 

** Indeed !”’ 

** Even so. Just twenty years since I ran 
away from my good father, and enlisted in 


| the army under Jourdan, and in three weeks 
| from that time I was in my first battle. 
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‘* Where! where?”’ 

** At Toulon.” 

Old Pierre Matthieu clasped his hands to- 
gether, and the perspiration rolled down his 
forehead in big drops, as he said, 

‘Goon; goon! I am anxious to know 
more — I have a reason for it— go on, where 
else have you been!” 

‘*In many places. I was in Flanders, in 
I was at Lodi, when the desperate 
charge across the bridge carried the day. I 
trod the burning sands of Egypt. I crossed 
the Alps with Napoleon, and I was at the 
bloody fight of Merango, and stood within 
five yards of the brave Desaix, when he was 
struck down by a musket bal]. I was at Aus- 
terlitz, and our detachment was following 
close upon the enemy when the ice on one of 
the lakes gave way and engulfed them, and 
we barely escaped the same fate. I was at 
Jena too, and at Corunna, where Sir John 
Moore, as brave an officer as ever led on 
troops to battle, fell to rise no more. Russia 


the old man, *‘ Let him come in byall means. || was my last field, and there I received, at 
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Borodino, the ball in my leg which I shall feel 
the effects of to the day of my death.”’ 

Pierre Matthieu listened with deep atten- 
tion to the recital of this short summary of 
the soldier’s past fortunes, and when he had 
concluded, he exclaimed eagerly, 

** Did you—did you know my Jacques? 
His history is near like yours, for I have ne- 
ver failed, until within a few years, tracing 
his course by the means of friends. But 
where he is nowt —alas! I know not. Like 
you, he ran away from me, and singular 
enough, it is just twenty yearsago. He was 
about your age, and one very easy to become 
acquainted with. You must have known 
him.”’ 

**T did, well and intimately,’’ answered 
the soldier, ‘* he was a stanch friend to me, 
and never, while I live, will I forget him or 
cease to love him. Poor fellow! ”’ 

‘*Ha! what say you?’ exclaimed old 
Pierre, as his quick sense of hearing caught 
this expression of pity, ‘‘why poor fellow!” 

** Alas! he fell at Austerlitz.’’ 

The old man clasped his hands together 
again and bowed his head upon his knees. 
He spoke not, moved not, and for a few mo- 
ments, so completely were his feelings 
shocked, and his whole system paralyzed, that 
it seemed as if his soul had left its tenement 
of clay. At last, raising his head, he turned 
his sightless eyes upon the stranger, and as 
the big tears coursed down his cheeks he said, 
in a voice broken with deep emotion, 

** Your last words have crushed the little 
hope that was springing up in my bosom. I 
deemed — something, I know not what, told 
me that you was my long lost, my darling 
boy. Ah! woe’sme. I never shal! again 
hold him, as I had fondly hoped, in these old 
arms —I could not see him— but I might 
have pressed him to my bosom, and welcomed 
him home again. I might have told him that 
I had forgiven all, and once more heard his 
voice answering mine. Alas! alas! I shall 
no more meet him here. Did he ever speak 
of me?t”’ 

**Often. He ever loved you, and often 
spoke of your teaching him when quite young, 
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to fence and to go through the exercise in 
which you was schooled under Marschal 
Richelieu, in the war of the alliance against 
the great Frederick.”’ : 

** My brave boy! ’’ ejaculated the old man, 
and then said, ‘* How died he? I doubt not 
bravely.’’ 

** He fell like a soldier, upon a redoubt at 
Austerlitz, with his face to the foe, his mus- 
ket in his hand which he had clubbed when 
ammunition failed him, and the shout of ‘ vive 
Napoleon!’ ringing on his lips.’’ 

** And the emperor,’’? gasped old Pierre 
Matthieu,’’ did — did Napoleon place on his 
body, when dead, that which he denied him 
living?’ 

** The Cross of the Legion of Honor? ”’ 

“You; yon.” 

** It was affixed to his breast upon the field 
of battle and never taken from him.”’ 

The old man again clasped his hands to- 
gether while tears of joy ran down his cheeks. 

‘**Come to my arms,’ he exclaimed, 
‘* stranger though you are, I love you for my 
poor boy’s sake, and for the tidings that you 
have brought me. Come, you shall hence- 
forth fill the place of my poor Jacques.”’ 

‘*] will,”’ replied the stranger, springing 
toward him, ‘*I can conceal it no longer. 
Father, father, I am that Jacques whom you 
have mourned so long, returned to be forgiv- 
en, and to die in peace. ‘Think not hard of 
the deception that I played upon you. 1 did 
indeed, fall at Austerlitz, but not in death. 
Receive me penitent and broken-hearted to 
your arms and bless me.”’ 

Pierre Matthieu’s joy was too intense to be 
expressed in words. He caught him in his 
arms, but ere he pressed him to his bosom, 
his fingers had crept over his left breast in 
search of the prized token of bravery and 
merit, while the maiden, whom the noise and 
confusion of the moment had called to the 
door, now looked with surprise and a new- 
born feeling of strange pleasure, upon the 
brother who had left his paternal home when 
she was an unconscious infant, and whom 
with her beloved father she had long mourned 
as dead to them. R. L. W. 


TO ——. 


They say thou art wayward, untruthful and vain, 
As fickle and wild as the air, 

Too fond of display, too remorseless of pain, 
Love’s noble devotion to share. 

I know not how true is the frequent surmise, 
For they say woman’s heart is unread, 

But revelling thus in the light of thy eyes, 


I wish thy traducers were dead! 





HAL. 
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Newscryport, Mass. 


WE ARE SPIRITS. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


WE are spirits — wildered spirits, 
Errant from our native sphere ; 

Busy now, but with to-morrow, 
Who of us will still be here ? 

We ’re amid this dust and vapor, 
Chasing shadowy shapes about, 

Each by life’s uncertain taper, 
Which a moment’s wing puts out. 


We are spirits — burdened spirits, 
Masked, and wearing cloaks of clay ; 
Grieved and care-worn ; wrung and stricken ; 
Robbed and wounded where we stray. 
Yet, on earth, the common mother 
Of the forms that veil us here, 
Do we feign to one another, 
Use the smile to hide the tear. 


We are spirits — restless spirits, 

Eager still for something more, 
Something we shal] ne’er determine 

Till our mortal search is o’er. 
Grasping, losing, self-deluding, 

What we clasp we cannot stay — 
That o’er which our hearts are brooding, 

Is but fledged to fly away! 


We are spirits — light-winged spirits, 
While our pinions never-furled 
Bear us on, we know not whither, 
Till we ’ve left a passing world. 
With an heirship to recover 
In the country of our birth, 
Fondly do we hang and hover 
O’er our little heaps of earth. 


We are spirits — fearful spirits, 
Having powers we do not know, 

Which, with use of talents lent us, 
Light eternal is to show. 

Time is ever onward hasting : 
Endless life, or endless death, 

While the moments fast are wasting, 
Hangs upon a transient breath. 


We are spirits, born of Spirit, 
God our Father, heaven the home 
He would have us seek, as children, 
Never, never more to roam. 
Yet like one with baubles playing 
On the way at fall of night, 
We may perish by delaying, 
With our Father’s house in sight. 
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“ Brama assai, poco spera e nulla chiede.” 


How deep, how powerful, is the influence 
of association! How completely will it over- 
come the effect of present objects, and con- 
vert the gayest scene into one of sadness ! 
We are accustomed to associate the musings 
of pensive thought with the season of au- 


tumn; we call its days the saddest of the 
year, and, therefore, though its gorgeous 
tinted foliage, its genial breezes, and its 


warm sunshine, all speak of cheerfulness and 
enjoyment, we remember only the desolation 
which they herald, and yield our hearts to the 
desponding fancies which such presentiments 
awaken. I look out, now, upon a brighter 
scene than ever summer painted. The 
grass wears its rich emerald hue, the trees 
have put on regal splendor, the trailing grape 
vines seem like scions from Aladdin’s en- 
chanted garden, for their foliage is golden, 
and the clusters of rich fruit glow in the sun- 
beam like amethysts. How beautifully the 


glancing shadows flicker upon that spot of 


matted turf! With what mellowed softness 
the light falls upon yonder picturesque old 
tree, marking out, with wonderful distinct- 
ness of outline, every knot on the scarred 
trunk, every curve in the gnarled branches, 
every tiny leaf-stem, that quivers in the 
breeze. ‘The air is as balmy as if it were a 
breath from the sweet south, and musical 
with the hum of bees and the carol of birds. 
All is brightness and beauty, and, as it 
would seem, gladness ; but how different are 
the influences now abroad from those awaken- 
ed in the jeyous spring ! Then, the pulse seems 
to bound with the buoyancy of renovated 
youth, and in the budding loveliness which 

meets the eye on every side, we find, vr make 
analogies, to suit our own feelings ; but 
autumn’s gayest garb is one of mourning . 
we know it is the. glory which precedes de- 
cay, and we yie ld our hearts to memory 
rather than‘thope. It is the season of quiet 
thought, of melancholy fancies, of poetic 
dreams. Alas! are not such dreams ever 
the shadows of past sorrows ! for, what is 
poetry but the oracular utterance of sad and 
solemn truths ? 

To one whose moods of mind are swayed 
even by the passing breeze, the fall of the 
leaf must ever bring sober visions of life. I 
may not weave a merry tale for thee, gentle 
reader; the ‘ griefs and cranks,’ which 
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might amuse a gay circle around a Christ- 
mas fire, are all forgotten ; and, instead of 
winning thy smiles, I can only hope to 
awaken thy sympathies, in the fate of one of 
those gifted and fore-doomed beings whom 
the world calls poets. 

From his earliest infancy, Herbert Lang- 
dale was a feeble and sickly child, resting 
ever, as it seemed, on the very threshold 
of the grave, and only retained in life by the 
watchfulness of maternal tenderness. For 
years he was utterly helpless — a dwarfed, 
decrepid, little creature, swathed like a new 
born bi ibe, and unable to move a limb by his 
own volition. His mother, who with true 
womanly feeling, loved her suffering child far 
more than all the world beside, devoted to 
him every hour that she could spare from 
other duties, while Herbert looked to her 
for all his solace under privation, and all 
his pleasures during moments of compa- 
rative ease. The merry shouts of his hardier 
brothers, as they sported in all the wild joy 
of animal existence, beneath the window 
where he lay in utter helplessness, never 
came with so harsh a sound to his ear, if his 
mother was at his side. Her eye seemed 
ever to shed sunshine upon him ; her voice 
was the music of his life; her love the mea- 
sure of his existence ; and deceived by his 
quiet, unrepining gentleness, the fond mother 
dreamed not of the morbid melancholy which 


was gradually sapping the foundations of 


mental strength in her afflicted but gifted boy. 

Mrs. Langdale was one of those persons, 
who, to an excitable nervous temperament, 
unite great vigor of character. She had 
married early, and, as her husband was a 
man of ordinary mind, plainly educated, and 
possessing that good sense which renders the 
American farmer so useful, so respectable, 
but at the same time so wn-romantic an indi- 
vidual, she would probably have lived and 
died unconscious of the enthusiastic tender- 
ness of her own nature, had not love for her 
helpless child stirred the deep fountains of 
her heart. Those profound and gushing af- 
fections which God has placed in the bosom 
of every woman, affections which sometimes 
waste themselves in the girlish romance of 
early love, sometimes lose themselves in the 
destructive overflow of passion, and some- 
times, alas! too rarely, are gathered into the 
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broad deep channel of conjugal and maternal 
love, seemed in this case to be poured out in 
all their fulness, upon the blighted life of her 
child ; and if the freshening influence of 
such tenderness could have availed, the 


boy’s future path would have been one of | 


verdure and flowers. Herbert could not ana- 
lyze the emotions of her who bent over him 
with looks of such pitying love, but he could 
feel their influence, and sympathize in their 
expression. ‘The sensitiveness of nature, the 
extreme susceptibility of mind, which usually 
characterize physical deformity rendered him 
too like his mother, and she, forgetting that 
while it is the lot of woman to endure, the 
destiny of man calls him to actual conflict 
with his fellows, cherished the tenderness 
which should have been subdued. Possess- 
ing that great precocity of intellect, which, 
to the philosophic observer appears only as 
another and more fearful proof of bodily dis- 
ease, he became the object of his mother’s 
pride as well as love, and with that ill- 
judged ambition which has hurried many a 
feeble child into an early grave, she urged 
him forward in the pursuit of knowledge. 
Reclining on his couch in moments of such 
excessive debility that even the utterance of a 
word was painful to him, he tasked his brain to 
remember and collate the wisdom which came 
to him from the sages of past time, and was 
repeated froma mother’s lips. She read bouks 
which she would once have deemed perfectly 
incomprehensible ; she studied subjects, from 
which her mind turned with indifference and 
dislike, in order that she might impart new 
light to the developing mind of her son ; and 
when his excited imagination began to find 


utterance, in the vague sweet language of | 


poetry, nothing could exceed her happiness 
and exultation. 

Mrs. Langdale had always predicted, that 
as Herbert’s mind strengthened, his physical 
powers would receive new vigor. She 
seemed to be impressed with a presentiment, 
that he was destined to some lofty fate, and 
to maternal love no miracle seemed improba- 
ble. Whether in this case, as in many 
others, the prophecy produced its own reali- 
zation, by awakening a belief in its possibi- 
lity, may not be determined, but certain it is, 
that ere he had passed his twelfth summer, the 
boy was able to leave the couch on which he 
had lain during so many weary years ; and, 
though he still remained dwarfed and dis- 
torted in figure, he was no longer helpless 
and suffering. ‘The devoted mother beheld 
the first reward of her cares, and confidently 
anticipated the moment when Herbert’s men- 
tal gifts would so overpower his physical 
defects, that the world would learn the value 
of the priceless gem which so frail a casket 
now enclosed. But that day she was des- 
tined never to see. A slight cold, a few days 
of apparently trifling indisposition, were suf- 








ficient to sever the fragile thread of life, in 
one whose strength had been for years over- 
tasked, and a very few months after Herbert 
had shaken off the fetters of sickness, he sate 
in mute agony beside the death-bed of his 
idolized mother. 

To describe his terrific emotions, to depict 
the harrowing wretchedness of the boy’s 
spirit, would exceed the power of language. 
He seemed crushed to the earth, and the low 
moans, which issued from his pale lips, were 
like the last vibrations of his heart to break- 
ing chords. In her last moments Mrs. Lang- 
dale had implored her husband to guard with 
especial tenderness the child on whom so 
much of her love had been lavished. She 
had no fear for the hardy, robust, and 
joyous little ones, whose tears were but as 
the dew-drop on the flower, and whose shouts 
of ringing laughter would mingle with the 
faint echo of the passing bell. But for Her- 
bert, who had lived but in her presence, and 
to whom her tender and gentle care had been 
more than life itself, for him she uttered her 
love’s last prayer. ‘The sorrowing husband 
promised all she asked, and doubtless, in 
that moment of softening grief, felt himself 
fully equal to any affectionate duty. But 
Mr. Langdale knew little of the nature of his 
child. The boy’s agony startled and terrified 
him; he could not understand his wild, 
fierce, grief ; he was unable to contend with 
so unmanageable a sorrow, and after a few 
vain attempts at common-place consolation, 
he left Herbert to the soothing influences of 
time. 

If there be anything which can make us 
sensible of our own utter insignificance in 
life — anything which can convince us that 
we are mere ciphers in the vast sum of 
human existence, deriving a factitious value 
only from our position —it may be found in 
the fact, that the world, even the little world 
of love which surrounds each one of us, re- 
volves as quietly, and apparently as regu- 
larly, when deprived of our presence, as it 
did when we considered ourselves indispen- 
sable to its movements. Who has not felt 
this, when returning from a long absence ? 
We remember the gloom which separation 
seemed to leave upon the hearts of dear 
friends ; we recall the bitter moment, when 
the agony of a life seemed concentrated in the 
single word ‘* farewell ;’’ and we return to 
find, that but for the hope of a distant re- 
union, our memory would long since have 
faded from the minds of those who loved us 
best. Let us contemplate, for a moment, 
some sweet picture of domestic happiness : 
Behold the husband, seeking in the calm se- 
clusion of home, a refuge from the turmoil of 
the busy world, looking in the eyes of his 
gentle wife for the sunshine which lights his 
whole existence, and hearing in the prattle of 
his little ones, a music sweeter than the me- 
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lody of birds ; see the wife reigning, by the 
right of chosen affection, a queen over the lit- 
tle realm of love, while she bows in the lowly 
submission of that sweet devotion which is 
a woman’s richest heritage ; observe the 


blending of those two hearts, the unity of | 


feeling, the oneness of sentiment, the trans- 


fusion of spirit, the apparent indivisibility of | 


the bond which unites them. How could 
one of these exist without the other ? Would 
we not say, 


“ When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart, must perisi too!” 


Butit isnot so. Death crosses the thresh- 
old of that quiet home : the wife, the mother, 
she who never ceased to minister in all 
things to those for whom she lived, is called 
to leave them ere her task be done. The sun 
is yet high in Heaven, she has borne the heat 
and burden of the day, and she is looking for- 
ward to the quiet evening hour, when she 
may find repose amid those for whom she has 
toiled. A summons from the grave calls her 
to lay aside her cares; death waits to lead 
her to a more unbroken rest, and within the 
precincts of that narrow house, appointed for 
all the living, she lies down to sleep in peace. 
The voice of wailing is heard, the sound of 
grief goes up to heaven, and the tears of the 
widowed and the orphaned water the flowers 
upon the untimely grave. 

Wait but a few brief months, and then let 
us look into that desolated home. The child- 
ren in the gaiety of frolic infancy have for- 
gotten the grief, which to them was but a 
dark cloud in a sky of sunny hopefulness ; 
they remember no more the dreariness which 
came upon them when the retreating footsteps 
of the burial train had left them alone with 
their sorrow ; they have learned to live with- 
out her who fancied herself so essential to 
their welfare. And he, who felt the very 
fibres of his heart torn asunder when the hand 
of death had stilled the pulses of his dearer 
self, how has he endured the loneliness of 
life 

“ All suffering doth consume, or is consumed 
E’en by the sufferer ;” — 


he has wrestled with the agony of his wound- 
ed spirit ; he has struggled against the crush- 
ing weight of his affliction ; he has gone out 
into the world, a saddened and heart-sick 
man, striving, amid the turmoil of business, to 
drown the voice of hopeless wailing within 
his bosom. ‘Time, the comforter, has laid 
his hand of healing upon him, and the be- 
reaved one, who fancied that the life of life 
was fled forever, is once more numbered amid 
those who are scheming for future happiness. 
It may be that the grief is not forgot; for, 
‘* what deep wound ever closed without a 
scar’’’ and it would be hard indeed, if the 
endearing tenderness of wedded love had left 


no trace more lasting than that which the 
gliding keel leaves on the unfurrowed wave ; 
it may be that in the solemn silence of the 
midnight hour, the image of past happiness 
rises before him in all its former beauty ; but 
such thoughts are hushed, such remembrances 
buried in his bosom, and new hopes, and, it 
may be, new loves once more spring up 
around him. 


* Alas! how vain our noblest feelings, 
How idle would affection seem ; 
Did not God give us bright revealings, 
Of life, where love is not a dream.” 


Herbert had been a sick and suffering child, 
but he could searcely be deemed an unhappy 
one, until the hour when death’s dark shadow 
interposed between him and his idolized 
mother. When the first violence of his gricf 
had subsided, he became silent, moody, al- 
most morose in his deportment, and any ap- 
proach to gaiety in the words or looks of 
those around him seemed to him like a species 
of sacrilege, which was sure to be met with 
fierce and violent indignation. His father 
beheld, without comprehending, the changes 
in the boy’s temper, and fancying that he was 
now suffering the consequences of his moth- 
er’s past indulgence, it was determined that 
his mind should be diverted by new scenes. 
He was accordingly sent with his brothers 
to the village school, and for the first time in 
his life, the shrinking and sensitive child was 
thrown into collision with his fellows. Most 
of us enter the schoolroom at too early an 
age to beable fully to recollect the blank dis- 
may with which we first found ourselves in 
the midst of the noisy and unsympathizing 
crowd who usually assemble to gaze on the 
new scholar. We remember it, however, as 
a season of pain and mortification, while if 


the feeling of strangeness be accompanied by - 


the consciousness of such personal peculiari- 
ties as are likely to attract the notice of all 
and the ridicule of many, that hour becomes 
an epoch in existence from which to date our 
first acquaintance with sorrow. Herbert 
suffered all that a delicate mind must neces- 
sarily endure when thrown amid the coarse, 
the thoughtless and the unfeeling. He was 
but a child, one of those young creatures who 
are supposed by wiser people to be incapable 
of feeling anything but a blow or a physical 
privation, and yet never did the sensitive na- 
ture of man or woman writhe under severer 
tortures than those inflicted upon him by the 
rude jests of his companions. One only sol- 
ace enabled him to bear al] with patience and 
even with stoical indifference ; the tenderness 
of a female heart again consoled him in his 
trials. 

Laura Tracey, then a fair and gentle child 
of some twelve summers, was the daughter 
of a wealthy English gentleman, who, after 
having made a large fortune in one of our 
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commercial cities, had retired to a beautiful 
estate in the village of Ellesmere, where, 
amid the charms of American scenery he had 
gathered around him all the refined luxuries 
of European life. In her early years Laura 
had appeared to droop like a delicate exotic, 
and by advice of a judicious physician, she 
was sent to the village school, as the only 
means of securing to her the advantages of 
that regular instruction and healthful exercise 
which were essential to the completion of 
both mental and physical education. ‘The 
sickly hot-bed culture which would probably 
have made her a most delicate and useless 
scion of aristocracy was abandoned ; and she 
soon became one of the prettiest and gayest 
little romps that ever made the pride and tor- 
ment of a village schoolmaster. Possessing 
a penetrating and vigorous mind, together 
with a great degree of ambition, she had ac- 
quired a name for scholarship which enabled 
her to rule by right of favoritism, and if she 
sometimes played the tyrant over her young 
companions, she was always forgiven for the 
generous tenderness which she lavished upon 
the feeble and the unresisting. The pity 
which she felt for the poor deformed boy, who 
had seemed so very helpless amid his tormen- 
tors, first awakened her interest in Herbert 
Langdale, and the talent which, in a short 
time, elevated him far above all others, won 
her respect. She became, on all occasions, 
his champion, and by her example no less 
than by the influence of her bolder nature, 
she taught him how to command respect and 
attention from his companions. She was his 
friend, his counsellor ; and strange indeed was 
it to see linked in the bonds of innocent af- 
fection, two children so utterly unlike in per- 
son and in feelings as that timid, morbid boy, 
and the frank, fearless creature whose beauty 
seemed to bring out in stronger relief the pain- 
ful defecis in the person of her companion. 
From the moment Herbert became aware of 
the kindliness of Laura’s character, he was 
susceptible to the charm of her beauty. Men 
learn to admire first and then love, but with 
the fresh, innocent heart of youth the case 
is different, and the affection which is born of 
gentleness and goodness precedes all admira- 
tion of mere personal attractions. Herbert 
learned to watch for Laura’s coming, to listen 
for her step, to await her bidding in all things, 
and in short to enact in every respect the 
boy-lover. To those who have forgotten 
their own childish feelings, such things may 
seem very absurd, very improper; I can only 
say they are very natural. 

Perfectly guileless in heart, neither sought 
to disguise the interest they felt in each 
other, and Laura, asserting the privilege of 
a petted child, insisted on imbuing her fa- 
ther with a similar regard for one whom she 
thought entitled to every good man’s sympa- 
thy. Incited by her glowing description of his 





talents, and moved by her appeals to his kind- 
liness, Mr. Tracey became really interested 
in the unfortunate boy. Astonished at his 
wonderful precocity, and charmed by the 
brillianey of his fancy, he determined to lend 
the aid of his influence to improve his future 
fortunes. Accordingly he brought him to his 
house, assisted the efforts of his powerful 
but ill-regulated mind by judicious counsel, 
and allowed him free access to his library, — a 
privilege beyond all others valuable to one who 
thirsted for knowledge. From the moment 
when the world of literature was thus opened 
before him, the shy and silent boy became trans- 
formed into a new creature. At first, bewil- 
dered with the extent of the prospect so sud- 
denly disclosed, he hesitated, as if at a loss 
which path he should first pursue, but his 
irresolution was only of momentary duration, 
and with an earnestness only equalled by his 
delight, he flung himself amid the woods and 
wilds of poesy. He looked around with 
dazzled eye, like one to whom the sense of 
vision had just been given after a life of dark- 
ness. ‘The emotions which had been so long 
crushed within his heart, the struggling ten- 
derness of a nature which shrunk from the 
utterance of its own emotions, the beautiful 
fancies which gathered around his couch, 
making the night more glorious than the day, 
— all were depicted on the speaking page of 
the poet of truth and nature ; and the agitated 
boy might have exclaimed, in the impas- 
sioned language of the gifted Correggio, 
when for the first time the veil was lifted 
from his own glorious genius, ‘‘ Anch’io sono 
pittore.”’ 

Shall I go on? Shall I describe the rapid 
development of poetry and passion in the 
prea aspirant after love and fame! Shall 

depict the gradual expansion of the soul? 
the swift unfolding of the heart’s sweet 
flowers? Alas! how few would listen with 
interest to the tale ; how few would believe 
that my words were dictated by truth; how 
few would sympathize in the vagaries of way- 
ward genius ! 

At sixteen, Herbert Langdale had already 
given promise of that poetic excellence which 
his after life, brief though it was, so nobly 
fulfilled. But he seemed destined to work 
out his future fame in loneliness and sorrow, 
for the absence of his gentle friend, who had 
visited England for the completion of her ed- 
ucation, saddened everything in life. His 
was but a boyish passion, and in another 
heart would perhaps have scarce survived 
the briefest season of separation ; but it had 
colored his whole existence with brightness 
and beauty, and time which might have faded, 
only seemed to mellow its rich tints. He 
lived but in the past and in the future. The 
present was only the period of toilsome pre- 
paration, while memory brought solace from 
b -gone days of happiness, and hope sketched 
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vague but blissful visions yet tocome. He 
formed no schemes for himself, but with the 
unselfish, uncalculating spirit of the true poet, 
he gave himself up to that dreamy existence 
in which love best grows and thrives. 

Six years passed away, but time wrought 
little change in the youthful bard. Shunning 
the society of men, he had made himself 
companions among the illustrious dead — 
they, who from the grave, yet speak to us in 
the language of wisdom. He had learned to 
measure his own powers, —the beautiful 
visions of his poetic fancy were no longer 
like shadows moving in misty vagueness be- 
fore him; he had learned to paint them in 
the glowing language of minstrelsy, and the 
music of his lonely harp had been echoed by 
many a gentle heart. His name was cher- 
ished in many a quiet dwelling, where his 
face would have been that of a stranger, and 
yet he was destined to become as a stranger 
in the home of his childhood. ‘Too feeble to 
engage in the active business of life, he had 
remained in his father’s house, a dependant 
upon his bounty, until the entrance of a 
second wife, who to his view, seemed an 
usurper, drove him from this shelter. Too 
proud to live on the charity of the friends 
who would willingly have contributed to his 
support, he sought employment, and, by the 
kindness of Mr. ‘Tracey, who had never lost 
sight of his interests, he was placed in 
charge of the school where his own educa- 
tion had been conducted. Was this the end 
of all his dreams of fame? Was this the 
fortune Laura had predicted to the gifted 
poet? Yet Herbert was content with his lot, 
for he well knew that with the opening spring 
Laura would return to her home, and what 
was obscurity to him who anticipated happi- 
ness in its shades? 

Laura returned to Ellesmere. Herbert 
knew the very hour when she reé€ntered her 
father’s door, but, chained to his desk, he 
was denied the privilege of greeting her first 
among her former friends. Full of pleasant 
fancies he mechanically hurried through his 
duties, and dismissing his school at an early 
hour, prepared to visit her who for years had 
been the idol of his dreams. With that de- 
sire to please, so inherent in the minds of all, 
he arranged his simple garb with unusual 
care, and bestowing great pains upon the flow 
of his fine hair—the only beauty he could 
boast — proceeded with light heart and buoy- 
ant step to meet the lady of his love. But 
what a meeting was that to him who had 
lived so long upon its anticipation ! Laura had 
forgotten him; and the irrepressible shudder of 
aversion with which she looked upon his un- 
shapely form, evinced too plainly the feelings 
which he now inspired. Herbert’s blood 
seemed to become ice as he marked her ex- 
pression of disgust ; he felt that she regarded 





him as one might regard some hideous and | 
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monstrous creature, and slowly and mechani- 
cally, as one might wander in a dream, he 
went out from her presence forever. 

It was not long after, that a painful and 
only half-uttered rumor began to be whis- 
pered about the village. Always gentle and 
quiet in his demeanor, Herbert now became 
so abstracted, so silent, so absorbed in his 
own thoughts, and so neglectful of the com- 
mon forms of society, that men began to ask 
wherein consisted the difference between 
such eccentricity and positive insanity. Grad- 
ually he sank into a state of mind and body 
so nearly resembling perfect imbecility that it 
was found necessary to watch over his safety 
asone would guard a child. Of all his intel- 
lectual gifts only imagination remained to 
him, and in the wild, erratic, unmeasured 
strains of a poetic fancy he found his only 
solace. As long as his strength permitted, 
he wandered about among the beautiful 
scenery which surrounded Ellesmere, as if in 
the companionship of nature he sought the 
sympathy denied by human hearts. When 
too feeble to drag his weary steps abroad, he 
entered the little chamber where his early 
years of suffering had been passed, and lying 
down upon his couch as quietly as if fora 
noon-day slumber, awaited the summons of 
death. No disease seemed at work in his 
system,—no fever parched his veins — his 
malady had no name in the vast catalogue of 
physical ills which men of science have col- 
lected from the records of experience, — he 
was dying of a breaking heart. 

* * - 7 * * 

One bright autumnal morning, about six 
months after Laura Tracey’s return, a gay 
party was assembled to witness her bridal. 
She had plighted her troth to one whom she 
loved as worldly women love, and now, 
decked with jewels and brilliant in beauty, 
she was about to become a wife. The last 
touch had been given to her rich array — the 
folds of her snowy drapery fell with the pro- 
per degree of grace,— her curls were care- 
fully arranged in careless simplicity, and she 
was just clasping a costly bracelet upon her 
delicate wrist, when a note was handed to 
her. It was without signature, and a hand 
tremulous and feeble had apparently traced 
the irregular characters. ‘The page was 
blotted too as if with tears, and it was with 
some difficulty she read these words : 

They deck thee as a bride, lady, 
They dress me for the bier ; 

Thy bosom thrills with pride, lady, 
And mine with solemn fear, 

For love is at thy side, lady, 
While death to me draws near. 

No longer on the blast, lady, 

My heart’s deep wail I pour ; 
My lifelong dream is past, lady, 
And passion rules no more, 
Ive loved thee to the last, lady, 

But now e’en love is o’er. 
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Upon thy bridal day, lady, 
It may be we may meet, 

Thou in thy bright array, lady, 
I, in my winding sheet, 

Wilt thou then turn away, lady, 
From the coffin at thy feet ? 


I’ve watched the setting sun, lady, 
The last I e’er shall see, 

Life’s sluggish race is run, lady, 
Its goal was misery, 

And my latest task is done, lady, 
When I’ve said farewell to thee. | 


There was something so wild, so melan- 
choly in these strange verses, they seemed so 
like the wanderings of intellect that usually 
precede dissolution, —those vague, dark 
fancies ever associated with the grey ghastli- 
ness which the shadow of coming death casts 
over the face of those who lie upon the 
threshold of the grave —that the heart of 

Brook iy, L. I. 
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| 

| 
the bride trembled with fear and horror. | 
They came to her like a voice from the | 
tombs, and amid all the promise of her pres- | 
ent happiness, they seemed to mingle atone | 
of warning and sorrow. But there was little | 
time now for melancholy thoughts. Merry | 
hearts were around her, and cheerful accents | 
were resounding in her ears. The bridal 
train was ready, and at the altar of the vil- | 
lage church Laura Tracey uttered the vows | 
which bound her to one who loved not 
half so well as the gentle being who had 
breathed his latest sigh in those wild strains 
of poesy. With many a bright smile and 
joyous word the gay party wound their way 
through the grass-grown churchyard, and 
the bride saw not, or at least heeded not that 
her foot pressed the fresh earth which had 
been thrown out of Herbert Langdale’s 
grave. 
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RURAL BLISSES. 


BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 





Witp woods! wild woods! I love ye well — 


Your calm retreats, your cooling shades, 
These voices of sweet song that swell 
From every bough, through all your glades ; 


This still dark stream, that far below, 


Unconscious of its power, is straying, 
Seeming to linger in its flow, 
Among the reeds and lilies playing. 


I love the varying shades and hues | | 
That make this canopy so sweet, 
Where tall dark pines, and sombre yews, 
With birch and oak and maple meet. | | 
I love this cool, meandering walk | | 
Along the bank, so still and shady, 
The very place for private talk 
With one’s own self — or with a lady. | | 


I love that rude and dark ravine, 

And brooks that madly through them sweep, 
And on these moss-beds, soft and green, 

I love to lay me down and sleep ; 
I love this fresh delicious gale 

That comes o’er yonder hills to greet us, 
All, all, wild woods! I love ye well, 

All— but these villanous mosquitoes. 


Ba..ston Spa, August, 18 —. 
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The needles of the pine, 


All to the west incline. 


Conconp, July, 19, 1842. 


Summer and winter our eyes had rested 
on the dim outline of the mountains, to which 
distance and indistinctness lent a grandeur 

|| not their own, so that they served equally to 
|| interpret all the allusions of poets and travel- 
lers; whether with Homer, on a spring 
morning, we sat down on the many-peaked 
Olympus, or, with Virgil, and his compeers, 
roamed the Etrurian and Thessalian hills, or 
| with Humboldt measured the more modern 
|| Andes and Teneriffe. 


|| With frontier strength ye stand your ground, 
|| With grand content ye circle round, 
|| Tumultuous silence for all sound, 
|| Ye distant nursery of rills, 
|| Monadnock, and the Peterboro’ hills ; 
Like some vast fleet, 
|| Sailing through rain and sleet, 
Through winter’s cold and summer’s heat ; 
|| Still holding on, upon your high emprise, 
Until ye find a shore amid the skies ; 
Not skulking close to land, 
With cargo contraband, 
For they who sent a venture out by ye 
} Have set the sun to see 
Their honesty. 
Ships of the line, each one, 
Ye to the westward run, 
Always before the gale, 
1 nder a press of sail, 
With weight of metal! all untold. 
I seem to feel ye, in my firm seat here, 
immeasurable depth of hold, 
And breadth of beam, and length of running gear. 


Methinks ye take luxurious pleasure 
In your novel western leisure ; 
|; So cool your brows, and freshly blue, 
As Time had nought for ye to do; 
For ye lie at your length, 
An unappropriated strength, 
Unhewn primeval timber, 
For knees so stiff, for masts so limber ; 
The stock of which new earths are made, 
One day tobe our western trade, 
|| Fit for the stanchions of a world 
Which through the seas of space is hurled. 


|| While we enjoy a lingering ray, 

| Ye still o’ertop the western day, 
Reposing yonder, on God’s croft, 
Like solid stacks of hay. 

Edged with silver, and with gold, 
The clouds hang o’er in damask fold, 
And with such depth of amber light 

|| The west is dight, 

|| Where still a few rays slant, 

That even heaven seems extravagant. 
|| On the earth's edge mountains and trees 
| Stand as they were on air graven, 
|| Oras the vessels in a haven 
|| Await the morning breeze. 
| Ifancy even 





Through your defiles windeth the way to heaven ; 
And yonder still, in spite of history’s page, 

Linger the golden and the silver age ; 
Upon the laboring gale 

The news of future centuries is brought, 
And of new dynasties of thought, 

From your remotest vale. 





Wachusett, who like me 

Standest alone without society. 

Thy far blue eye, E 

A remnant of the sky, 

Seen through the clearing or the gorge, 

Or from the windows of the forze, 

Doth leaven all it passes by. | 

Nothing is true, 

But stands ’tween me and you, 

Thou western pioneer, 

Who knowst not shame nor fear, } 

By venturous spirit driven, 

Under the eaves of heaven, | 

And can’st expand thee there, 

And breathe enough of air? 

Upholding heaven, holding down earth, | 

Thy pastime from thy birth, | 
| 
1 
| 


| 
| 
| 
But special I remember thee, | 
| 
| 


Not steadied by the one, nor leaning cn the other; 
May I approve myself thy worthy brother ! 


At length, like Rasselas, and other inha- 
bitants of happy valleys, we resolved to scale 
the blue wall which bounds the western hori- 
zon, though not without misgivings, that 
thereafter no visible fairy land would exist 
for us. But we will not leap at once to our 
journey’s end, though near, but imitate Ho- 
mer, who conducts his reader over the plain, 
and along the resounding sea, though it be 
but to the tent of Achilles. In the spaces of 
thought are the reaches of land and water, | 
where men go and come. The landscape 
lies far and fair within, and the deepest | 
thinker is the farthest travelled. Taking ad- 
vantage of the early hour, on a pleasant 
morning in July, my companion and I passed 
rapidly through Acton and Stow, stopping to 
rest and refresh us on the bank of a small 
stream, a tributary of the Assabet, in the lat- 
ter town. As we traversed the cool woods 
of Acton, with stout staves in our hands, we 
were cheered by the song of the red-eye, 
the thrushes, the phebe, and the cuckoo ; 
and as we passed through the open country, 
we inhaled the fresh scent of every field, and 
all nature lay passive, to be viewed and tra- 
velled. Every rail, every farm-house, seen 
dimly in the twilight, every tinkling sound 
told of peace and purity, and we moved hap- 
pily along the dark roads, enjoying not such 
privacy as the day leaves when it withdraws, 
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but such as it has not profaned. It was 
solitude with light, which is better than 
darkness. But anon, the sound of the mow- 
er’s rifle was heard in the fields, and this, too, 
mingled with the herd of days. 

This part of our route lay through the 
country of hops. Perhaps there is no plant 
which so well supplies the want of the vine 
in American scenery, and reminds the tra- 
veller so often of Italy, and the South of 
France, as this, whether he traverses the 
country when the hop-fields, as now, present 
solid and regular masses of verdure, hanging 
in graceful festoons from pole to pole, the 
cool coverts where fresh gales are born to re- 
fresh the way-farer, or in September, when 
the women and children, and the neighbors 
from far and near, are gathered to pick the 
hops into long troughs, or later still, when 
the poles stand piled in immense pyramids in 
the yards, or lie in heaps by the roadside. 

The culture of the hop, with the processes 
of picking, drying in the kiln, and packing 
for the market, as well as the uses to which 
it is applied, so analogous to the culture and 
uses of the grape, may afford a theme for fu- 
ture poets. 

The mower in the adjacent meadow could 
not tell us the name of the brook on whose 
banks we had rested, or whether it had any, 
but his younger companion, perhaps his bro- 
ther, knew that it was Great Brook. Though 
they stood very near together in the field, 
the things they knew were very far apart ; 
nor did they suspect each other’s reserved 
knowledge, till the stranger came by. In 
Bolton, while we rested on the rails of a cot- 
tage fence, the strains of musie which issued 
from within, perhaps in compliment to us 
sojourners, reminded us that thus far men 
were fed by the accustomed pleasures. So 
soon did we begin to learn that man’s life is 
rounded with the same few facts, the same 
simple relations everywhere, and it is vain to 
travel to find it new. ‘The flowers grow 
more various ways than he. But coming 
soon to higher land, which afforded a pros- 
pect of the mountains, we thought we had 
not travelled in vain, if it were only to hear 
a truer and wilder pronunciation of their 
names, from the lips of a farmer by the road- 
side ; not Way-tauic, Way-chusett, but Wor- 
tatic, Wor-chusett. It made us ashamed of 
our tame and civil pronunciation, and we 
looked upon him as born and bred farther 
west than we. His tongue had a more ge- 
nerous accent than ours, as if breath was 
cheaper when it wagged. A countryman, 
who speaks but seldom, talks copiously, as 
it were, as his wife sets cream and cheese 
before you without stint. Before noon we had 
reached the highlands in the western part 
of Bolton, overlooking the valley of Lancas- 
ter, and affording the first fair and open pros- 
pect into the west, and here, on the top of a 











hill, in the shade of some oaks, near to where 
a spring bubbled out from a leaden pipe, we 
rested during the heat of the day, reading 
Virgil, and enjoying the scenery. It was 
such a place as one feels to be on the outside 
of the earth, for from it we could, in some 
measure, see the form and structure of the 
globe. There lay the object of our journey, 
coming upon us with unchanged proportions, 
though with a less ethereal aspect than had 
greeted our morning gaze, while further north, 
in successive order, slumbered the sister 
mountains along the horizon. 

= could get no further into the Acneid 
than 


— atque alte menia Rome, 
— and the wall of high Rome, 


before we were constrained to reflect by what 
myriad tests a work of genius has to be tried ; 
that Virgil, away in Rome, two thousand 
years off, should have to unfold his meaning, 
the inspiration of Italian vales, to the pilgrim 
on the New England hills. ‘This life so raw 
and modern, that so civil and ancient, and 
yet we read Virgil, mainly to be reminded of 
the identity of human nature in all ages, and 
by the poet’s own account, we are both the 
children of a late age, and live equally under 
the reign of Jupiter. 


“ He shook honey from the leaves, and removed 
fire, 

And stayed the wine, everywhere flowing in rivers, 

That experience, by meditating, might invent va- 
rious arts 

By degrees, and seek the blade of corn in furrows, 

And ey out hidden fire from the veins of the 
flint.” 


The old world stands severely behind the 
new, as one mountain yonder towers behind 
another, more dim and distant. Rome im- 
poses her story still upon this late generation. 
Ihe very children in the school we have this 
morning passed, have gone through her wars, 
and recited her alarms, ere they have heard 
of the wars of the neighboring Lancaster. 
The roving eye still rests inevitably on her 
hills. She still holds up the skirts of the 
sky, and makes the past remote. 

The lay of the land hereabouts is well 
worthy the attention of the traveller. ‘The 
hill on which we were resting makes part of 
an extensive range, running from south-west 
to north-east, across the country, and sepa- 
rating the waters of the Nashua from those 
of the Concord, whose banks we had left in 
the morning, and by bearing in mind this 
fact, we could easily determine whither each 
brook was bound that crossed our path. Pa- 
rallel to this, and fifteen miles further west, 
beyond the deep and broad valley in which 
lie Groton, Shirley, Lancaster, and Boylston, 
runs the Wachusett range, in the same ge- 
neral direction. ‘The descent into the valley 
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on the Nashua side, is by far, the most sud- 
den ; and a couple of miles brought us to the 
southern branch of that river, a shallow but 
rapid stream, flowing between high and gra- 
velly banks. But we soon learned that there 
were no gelide valles into which we had de- 
scended, and missing the coolness of the 
morning air, feared it had become the sun’s 
turn to try his power upon us. 


“ The sultry sun had gained the middle sky, 
And not a tree, and not an herb was nigh,” 


and with melancholy pleasure we echoed the 
melodious plaint of our fellow-traveller Ha- 
man, in the desert, 


Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schina‘’s walls | bent my way.” 


The air lay lifeless between the hills, as in 
a seething caldron, with no leaf stirring, and 
instead of the fresh odor of grass and clover, 
with which we had before been regaled, the 
dry scent of every herb seemed merely medi- 
cinal. Yielding, therefore, to the heat, we 
strolled into the woods, and along the course 
of a rivulet, on whose banks we loitered, ob- 
serving at our leisure the products of these 
new fields. He who traverses the woodland 
paths, at this season, will have occasion to 
remember the small drooping bell-like flowers 
and slender red stem of the dogs-bane, and 
the coarser stem and berry of the poke, 
which are both common in remoter and 
wilder scenes ; and if ‘* the sun casts sucha 
reflecting heat from the sweet fern,’’ as 
makes him faint, when he is climbing the 
bare hills, as they complained who first pene- 
trated into these parts, the cool fragrance of 
the swamp pink restores him again, when tra- 
versing the valleys between. 

On we went, and late in the afternoon 
refreshed ourselves by bathing our feet in 
every rill that crossed the road, and anon, 
as we were able to walk in the shadows 
of the hills, recovered our morning elasticity. 
Passing through Sterling, we reached the 
banks of the Stillwater, in the western part 
of the town, at evening, where is a small vil- 
lage collected. We fancied that there was 
already a certain western look about this 
place, a smell of pines and roar of water, re- 
cently confined by dams, belying its name, 
which were exceedingly grateful. When the 
first inroad has been made, a few acres le- 
velled, and a few houses erected, the forest 
looks wilder than ever. Left to herself, na- 
ture is always more or less civilized, and 
delights in a certain refinement ; but where 
the axe has encroached upon the edge of the 
forest, the dead and unsightly limbs of the 
pine, which she had concealed with green 
banks of verdure, are exposed to sight. 
This village had, as yet, no post-office, nor 
any settled name. As we entered upon its 
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street, the villagers gazed after us, with a 
complacent, almost compassionate look, as if 
we were just making our debut in the world, 
at a late hour. ‘* Nevertheless,’’ did they 
seem to say, ‘‘ come and study us, and learn 
men and manners.”’ So is each one’s 
world but a clearing in the forest, so much 
open and inclosed ground. ‘The landlord had 
not yet returned from the field with his men, 
and the cows had yet to be milked. But 
though we met with no very hospitable re- 
ception here at first, we remembered the 
inscription on the wall of the Swedish inn, 
and were comforted, ‘* You will find at 'Trol- 
hate excellent bread, meat, and wine, pro- 
vided you bring them with you.’? But I 
must confess it did somewhat disturb our 
pleasure, in this withdrawn spot, to have our 
own village newspaper handed us by our 
host, as if the greatest charm the country of- 
fered to the traveller was the facility of com- 
munication with the town. Let it recline on 
its own everlasting hills, and not be looking 
out from their summits for some petty Boston 
or New York in the horizon. 

At intervals we heard the murmuring of 
water, and the slumbrous breathing of crick- 
ets throughout the night, and left the inn 
the next morning in the grey twilight, after 
it had been hallowed by the night air, and 
when only the innocent cows were stirring, 
with a kind of regret. It was only four 
miles to the base of the mountain, and the 
scenery was already more picturesque. Our 
road lay along the course of the Still- 
water, which was breaking at the bottom of 
a deep ravine, filled with pines and rocks, 
tumbling fresh from the mountains, so soon, 
alas ! to commence its career of usefulness. 
At first a cloud hung between us and the 
summit, but it was soon blown away. As 
we gathered the raspberries, which grew 
abundantly by the roadside, that action 
seemed consistent with a lofty prudence, as 
well as agreeable to the palate, as if the 
traveller who ascends into a mountainous 
region should fortify himself by eating of 
such light ambrosial fruits as grow there, 
and drinking of the springs which gush out 
from the mountain sides, as he gradually in- 
hales the subtler and purer atmosphere of 
those elevated places, thus propitiating the 
mountain gods, by a sacrifice of their own 
fruits. ‘The gross products of the plains and 
valleys are for such as dwell therein ; but 
surely the juices of this berry have relation 
to the thin air of the mountain tops. 

In due time we began to ascend the moun- 
tain, passing, first, through a maple wood, 
then a denser forest, which gradually be- 
came dwarfed, till there were no trees what- 
ever. We at length pitched our tent on the 
summit. It is but nineteen hundred feet 
above the village of Princeton, and three 
thousand above the level of the sea ; but by 
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this slight elevation, it is infinitely removed 
from the plain, and when we have reached it, 
we feel a sense of remoteness, as if we had 
travelled into distant regions, to Arabia Pe- 
trea, or the farthest east, so withdrawn and 
solitary it seems. A robin upon a staff, was 
the highest object in sight, thus easily tri- 
umphing over the height of nature. Swal- 
lows were flying about us, and the chewink 
and cuckoos were heard near at hand. ‘The 
summit consists of a few acres, destitute of 
trees, covered with bare rocks, interspersed 
with blueberry bushes, raspberries, goose- 
berries, strawberries, moss, and a fine wiry 
grass. ‘lhe common yellow lily, and dwarf 
cornel, grow abundantly in the crevices of 
the rocks. ‘This clear space, which is gently 
rounded, is bounded a few feet lower by a 
thick shrubbery of oaks, with maples, as- 
pens, beeches, cherries, and occasionally a 
mountain-ash intermingled, among which we 
found the bright blueberries of the Solo- 
mon’s Seal, and the fruit of the pyrola. 
From the foundation of a wooden observa- 
tory, which was formerly erected on the 
highest point, forming a rude hollow struc- 
ture of stone, a dozen feet in diameter, and 
five or six in height, we could dimly see Mo- 
nadnock, rising in simple grandeur, in the 
north-west, nearly a thousand feet higher, 
still the ‘* far blue mountain,’’ though with 
an altered profile. But the first day the 
weather was so hazy that it was in vain we 
endeavored to unravel the obscurity. It was 
like looking into the sky again, and the 
patches of forest here and there seemed to 
flit like clouds over a lower heaven. As to 
voyagers of an aerial Polynesia, the earth 
seemed like an island in the ether ; on every 
side, even as low as we, the sky shutting 
down, like an unfathomable deep, around it. 
A blue Pacifie island, where who knows 
what islanders inhabit? and as we sail near 
its shores we see the waving of trees, and 
hear the Jowing of kine. 

We read Virgil and Wordsworth in our 
tent, with new pleasure there, while waiting 
for a clearer atmosphere, nor did the weather 
prevent our appreciating the simple truth and 
beauty of Peter Bell : 

* And he had Jain beside his asses, 

On lofty Cheviot hills.” 

“ And he had trudged through Yorkshire dales, 
Among the rocks and windirg sc7rs, 

Where deep and low the hamlets lie 


Beneath their little patch of sky, 
And little lot of stars ” 


Who knows but this hill may one day be 
a Helvellyn, or even a Parnassus, and the 
Muses haunt here, and other Homers fre- 
quent the neighboring plains, 
Not unconcerned Wachusett rears his head 
Above the field, so late from nature won, 


With patient brow reserved, as one who read 
New annals in the history of man. 





The blueberries which the mountain af- 
forded, added to the milk we had brought, 
made our frugal supper, while for entertain- 
ment, the even-song of the wood-thrush rung 
along the ridge. Our eyes rested on no 
painted ceiling, nor carpeted hall, but on 
skies of nature’s painting, and hills and 
forests of her embroidery. Before sunset, 
we rambled along the ridge to the north, 
while a hawk soared still above us. It was 
a place where gods might wander, so solemn 
and solitary, and removed from all contagion 
with the plain. As the evening came on, 
the haze was condensed in vapor, and the 
landscape became more distinctly visible, and 
numerous sheets of water were brought to 
light, 


Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 

Majoresque cadunt attis de montibus umbre. 

And now the tops of the villas smoke afar off, 

And the shadows fall longer from the high moun- 
tains. 


As we stood on the stone tower while the 
sun was setting, we saw the shades of night 
creep gradually over the valleys of the east, 
and the inhabitants withdrew to their houses, 
and shut their doors, while the moon silently 
rose up, and took possession of that part. And 
then the same scene was repeated on the 
west side, as far as the Connecticut and the 
Green Mountains, and the sun’s rays fell on 
us two alone, of all New England men. 

It was the night but one before the full of 
the moon, so that we enjoyed uninterrupted 
light, so bright that we could see to read 
Wordsworth distinctly, and when in the eve- 
ning we strolled on the summit, there was a 
fire blazing on Monadnock, which lighted up 
the whole western horizon, and by making 
us aware of a community of mountains, made 
our position seem less solitary. But at length 
the wind drove us to the shelter of our tent, 
and we closed its door for the night, and fell 
asleep. 

It was a rich treat to hear the wind roar 
over the rocks, at intervals, when we waked, 
for it had grown quite cold and windy. The 
night was, in its elements, simple even to ma- 
jesty in that bleak place — a bright moonlight 
and a piercing wind. It wasat no time darker 
than twilight within the tent, and we could 
easily see the moon through its transparent 
roof as we lay ; for there was the moon still 
above us, with Jupiter and Saturn on either 
hand, looking down on Wachusett, and it 
was a satisfaction to know that they were 
our fellow-travellers still, as high and out of 
our reach, as our own destiny. ‘Truly the 
stars were given for a consolation to man. 
We shuuld not know but cur life were fated 
to be always grovelling, but it is permitted 
to behold them, and surely they are deserving 
of a fair destiny. We see laws which never 
fail, of whose failure we never conceived ; 
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and their lamps burn all the night, too, as 
well as all day, so rich and lavish is that na- 
ture, which can afford this superfluity of 
light. 

The morning twilight began as soon as the 
moon had set, and we arose and kindled our 
fire, whose blaze might have been seen for 
thirty miles around. As the day-light in- 
creased, it was remarkable how rapidly the 
wind went down. ‘There was no dew on the 
summit, but coldness supplied its place. 
When the dawn had reached its prime, we 
enjoyed the view of a distinct horizon line, 
and could fancy ourselves at sea, and the dis- 
tant hills the waves in the horizon, as seen 
from the deck of a vessel. ‘The cherry-birds 
flitted around us, the nesthatch and flicker 
were heard among the bushes, the titmouse 
perched within a few feet, and the song of 
the woodthrush again rung along the ridge. 
At length we saw the sun rise up out of the 
sea, and shine on Massachusetts, and from 
this moment the atmosphere grew more and 
more transparent till the time of our de- 
parture, and we began to realize the extent 
of the view, and how the earth, in some de- 
gree, answered to the heavens in breadth, 
the white villages to the constellations in 
the sky. There was little of the sublimity 
and grandeur which belong to mountain 
scenery, but an immense landscape to ponder 
on a summer’s day. We could see how 
ample and roomy is nature. As far as the 
eye could reach, there was little life in the 
landseape ; the few birds that flitted past did 
not crowd. ‘The travellers on the remote 
highways, which intersect the country on 
every side, had no fellow-travellers for miles, 
before or behind. On every side, the eye 
ranged over successive circles of towns, 
rising one above another, like the terraces of 
a vineyard, till they were lost in the horizon. 
Wachusett is, in fact, the observatory of the 
state. There lay Massachusetts, spread 
out before us in its length and breadth, like a 
map. ‘There was the level horizon, which 
told of the sea on the east and south, the 
well-known hills of New Hampshire on the 
north, and the misty summit of the Hoosac 
and Green Mountains, first made visible to 
us the evening before, blue and unsubstan- 
tial, like some bank of clouds which the 
morning wind would dissipate, on the north- 
west and west. ‘These last distant ranges, 
on which the eye rests unwearied, commence 
with an abrupt boulder in the north, beyond 
the Connecticut, and travel southward, with 
three or four peaks dimly seen. But Mo- 
nadnoek, rearing its masculine front in the 
north-west, is the grandest feature. As we 
beheld it we knew that it was the height of 
land between the two rivers, on this side the 
valley of the Merrimack, or that of the Con- 
necticut, fluctuating with their blue seas of 
air. ‘These rival vales, gradually extending 
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their population and commerce along their 
respective streams, to what destiny who shall 
tell? Watatic, and the neighboring hills in 
this state and in New Hampshire, are a con- 
tinuation of the same elevated range on which 
we were standing. But that New Hamp- 
shire bluff_— that promontory of a state — 
causing day and night on this our state of 
Massachussets, will longest haunt our dreams. 

We could, at length, realize the place 
mountains oceupy on the land, and how they 
come into the general scheme of the uni- 
verse. When first we climb their summits, 
and observe their lesser irregularities, we do 
not give credit to the comprehensive intelli- 
gence which shaped them ; but when after- 
ward we behold their outlines in the horizon, 
we confess that the hand which moulded 
their opposite slopes, making one to balance 
the other, worked round a deep centre, and 
was privy to the plan of the universe. So is 
the least part of nature in its bearings, re- 
ferred to all space. These lesser mountain 
ranges, as well as the Alleghanies, run from 
north-east to south-west, and parallel with 
these mountain streams are the more fluent 
rivers, answering to the gencral direction of 
the coast, the bank of the great ocean stream 
itself. Even the clouds, with their thin bars, 
fall into the same direction by preference, 
and such is the course of the prevailing 
winds, and the migration of men and birds. 
A mountain chain determines many things 
for the statesman and philosopher. The im- 
provements of civilization rather creep along 
its sides than cross its summit. How often 
is it a barrier to prejudice and fanaticism ? 
In passing over these heights ef land, through 
their thin atmosphere, the follies of the plain 
are refined and purified. As many species 
of plants do not scale their summits, so many 
species of folly do not cross the Alleghanies ; 
it is only the hardy mountain plant that 
creeps quite over the ridge, and descends into 
the valley beyond. 

It adds not a little grandeur to our concep- 
tion of the flight of birds, especially of the 
duck tribe, and such as fly high in the air, to 
have ascended a mountain. We can now see 
what landmarks they are to their migrations ; 
how the Catskills and Highlands have hardly 
sunk to them, when Wachusett and Monad- 
nock open a passage to the north-east — how 
they are guided, tov, in their course by the 
rivers and valleys, and who knows but by the 
stars, as well as the mountain ranges, and 
not by the petty landmarks which we use ! 
The bird whose eye takes in the Green 
Mountains on the one side, and the ocean on 
the other, need not be at a loss to find its 
way. 

At noon we descended the mountain, and 
having returned to the abodes of men, turned 
our faces to the east again; measuring our 
progress, from time to time, by the more ethe- 
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real hues, which the mountain assumed. 
Passing swiftly through Stillwater and Ster- 
ling, as with a downward impetus, (the 
reader will excuse the abruptness of the de- 
scent,) we found ourselves almost at home 
again in the green meadows of Lancaster, so 
like our own Concord, for both are wa- 
tered by two streams which unite near their 
centres, and have many other features in 
common. There is an unexpected refine- 
ment about this scenery; level prairies of 
great extent, interspersed with elms, and hop- 
fields, and groves of trees, give it almost a 
classic appearance. ‘This, it will be remem- 
bered, was the scene of Mrs. Rowlandson’s 
capture, and of other events in the Indian 
wars, but from this July afternoon, and under 
that mild exterior, those times seemed as re- 
mote as the irruption of the Goths. They 
were the dark age of New England. On 
beholding a picture of a New England vil- 
lage as it then appeared, with a fair open 
prospect, and a light on trees and rivers, as if 
it were broad noon, we find we had not 
thought the sun shone in those days, or that 
men lived in broad daylight then. We do 
not imagine the sun shining on hill and val- 
ley during Philip’s war, nor on the yong pane 
of Paugus, or Standish, or Church, or Lov- 
ell, with serene summer weather, but a dim 
twilight or night did those events transpire 
in. They must have fought in the shade of 
their own dusky deeds. 

At length, as we plodded along the dusty 
roads, our thoughts became as dusty as they ; 
all thought indeed stopped, thinking broke 
down, or proceeded only passively in a sort 
of rhythmical cadence of the confused mate- 
rial of thought, and we found ourselves me- 
chanically repeating some familiar measure 
which timed with our tread; some verse of 
the Robin Hood ballads, for instance, which 
one can recommend to travel by. 


“ Swearers are swift, sayd lyttle John, 
As the wind blows over the hill ; 
For if it be never so loud this night, 
To-morrow it may be still.” 


And so it went up hill and down till a stone 
interrupted the line, when a new verse was 
chosen. 


“ His shoote it was but loosely shot, 
Yet flewe not the arrowe in vaine, 
For it met one of the sheriffe’s men, 
And William‘a-Trent was slaine.” 


There is, however, this consolation to the 
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most way-worn traveller, upon the dustiest 
road, that the path his feet describe is so 
perfectly symbolical of human life — now 
climbing the hills, now descending into the 
vales. From the summits he beholds the 
heavens and the horizon, from the vales he 
looks up to the heights again. He is treading 
his old lessons still, and though he may be 
very weary and travel-worn, it is yet sincere 
experience. 

aving the Nashua, we changed our 
route a little, and arrived at Stillriver vil- 
lage, in the western part of Harvard, just as 
the sun was setting. From this place, which 
lies to the northward, upon the western slope 
of the same range of hills, on which we had 
spent the noon before, in the adjacent town, 
the prospect is beautiful, and the grandeur of 
the mountain outlines unsurpassed. There 
was such a repose and quiet here at this hour, 
as if the very hill-sides were enjoying the 
scene, and as we passed slowly along, look- 
ing back over the country we had traversed, 
and listening to the evening song of the robin, 
we could not help contrasting the equanimity 
of nature with the bustle and impatience of 
man. His words and actions presume always 
a crisis near at hand, but she is forever silent 
and unpretending. 

We rested that night at Harvard, and the 
next morning, while one bent his steps to the 
nearer village of Groton, the other took his 
separate and solitary way to the peaceful 
meadows of Concord ; but Jet him not forget 
to record the brave hospitality of a farmer 
and his wife, who generously entertained him 
at their board, though the poor wayfarer 
could only congratulate the one on the con- 
tinuance of hayweather, and silently accept 
the kindness of the other. Refreshed by this 
instance of generosity, no less than by the 
substantial viands set before him, he pushed 
forward with new vigor, and reached the 
banks of the Concord before the sun had 
climbed many degrees into the heavens. 

And now that we have returned to the de- 
sert life of the plain, let us endeavor to im- 
part a little of that mountain grandeur into 
it. We will remember within what walls 
we lie, and understand that this level life too 
has its summit, and why from the mountain 
top the deepest valleys have a tinge of blue ; 
that there is elevation in every hour, as 
no part of the earth is so low that the heav- 
ens may not be seen from, and we have only 
to aa on the summit of our hour to com- 
mand an uninterrupted horizon. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY GEORGE LUNT. 


Oft have I read, in many a foreign tale, 
Of the sweet Nightingale ; 

Pouring, the livelong night, from her clear throat 
The ravishing note ; 

While such entrancing melody would gush 
That winds grew hush, 

As every funeral fall and conquering rise 
Challenged the skies ! 


Thus often, where the fragrant summer roses, 
Thessalian groves, 

And wind-swept isles of beauty nightly sigh 
To the sweet elegy ; 

And lover's vows grew rapturous, as they heard, 
Listening the bird. 

So could the solemn song enchant the sense 
To joy intense ; 

While Grief's poor heart, by that A®olian strain 
Rapt of its pain, 

Forgot the memory of its midnight tears 
And wasting years. 


There, under bowers and wreathed canopies 
Of moonlit trees, 

And starry constellations, gleaming through 
The twilight dew, 

The poet's heart in that delicious stream 
Bathed every dream, 

And thence some hue of heaven his fancy stole, 
With music’s soul ; 

And the deep measure, loaded with such freight, 
Floated elate ; 

Till o’er the worldly way and common haunt 
Rose the clear chant ; 

As the first bud, that, ere the day is born, 
Mounts to the morn, 

Leaves night below and catches, as she springs, 
Heaven on her wings. 


Oh ! for a draught of vintage such as this, 
To meet my kiss ! 

Filled to the blushing brim with dreams of old, 
And bubbling gold ! 

Those sad deep minstrelsies, oh, Nightingale, 
Like thy lorn wail ; 

That fill the minstrel-heart, ’till raptures make 
The heartstrings break, 

Breathing life out in the sad melody 
Of a sweet sigh ! 
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TALES OF THE KNIGHTS OF SEVEN 


A SERIES OF ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY, BY J. H. 
** kyp,’’ ** BURTON, 


INGRAHAM, AUTHOR OF ‘* LAFITTE,”’ 
7? ETC. 


THE STORY OF PIER FARNESE, THE VENETIAN KNIGHT. 


‘“ No amethyst or garnet now shineth on his brow, 
No crimson sleeve, which damsels weave at Tunis decks him now ; 
The belt is black, the hilt is dim, but the sheathed blade is bright ; 
He has mailed his barb in an iron garb, but yet her hoofs are light.” 


Tue fourth day of their journey, as the 
sun was declining below the Sierra Moéda, 
leaving a golden effulgence suffusing all the 
sky, the company of cavaliers approached a 
stately castle, the abode of a famous knight, 
Don Alonzo de Aguilar, now stricken in 
years. He was seated in his hall, before an 
open casement, looking forth upon the high- 
way, as they slowly wound up the valley. 
His grand-daughter was — to him an 
ancient ballad called ‘* The Lady of the 
Tree ;’’ for though no longer able to engage 
in knightly achievements, and do chivalrous 
deeds for love and lealty, he delighted to sit 
in his oaken chair and listen to the sweet 
voice of Donna Violante ; and certes, never 
were ballads given in sweeter melody than 
discoursed in her low musical tones. ‘This is 
the ballad the maiden was reading to the old 
knight : 


‘* THE LADY OF THE TREE.* 


“ The knight had hunted long, and twilight closed 
the day, 

His hounds were weak and weary — his hawk had 
flown away ; 

He stopped beneath an oak, an old and mighty tree, 

Then out the maiden spoke, and a comely maid was 
she. 


“The knight ’gan lift his eye the shady boughs 
between, P 

She had her seat on high, among the oak leaves 
green ; ; 

The golden curls lay clustering above her breast of 
snow, 

But when the breeze did freshen around it they did 
flow. 


«Oh fear not, gentle knight! there is no cause for 
fear ; 

I am a good king’s daughter, long years enchanted 
here ; 

Seven cruel fairies found me — they charmed a 
sleeping child, 

Seven years their charm hath bound me, a damsel 
undefiled. 


“<« Seven weary years are gone since o’er me charms 
they threw ; 

I have dwelt here all alone, I have seen no one 
but you. 





* See Lockhart's Spanish Ballads. 


My seven sad years are spent ; for Christ that died 
on rood, 

Thou noble knight consent, and lead me from the 
wood! 


“¢Qh bring me forth again from out this darksome 
place! 

I dare not sleep for terror of the unholy race. 

Oh, take me, gentle sir! I'll be a wile to thee; 

I'll be thy lowly leman, if wife I may not be.’ 


66 be = dawns the morning, wait, thou lovely lady ! 
iere ; 

I’llask my mother, straight, for her reproof I fear.’ 

* Oh, ill becomes thee, knight!’ said she, that maid 
forlorn, 

The blood of kings to slight, a lady’s tears to 
scorn !’ 


** He came when morning broke, to fetch the maid 
away, 
But could not find the oak wherein she made her 


Stay ; 

All through the wilderness he sought, in bower 
and in tree ; 

Fair lordlings, well ye guess what weary heart 
had he. , 


“There came a sound of voices from up the forest 


gien, 

The king had come to find her, with all his gen- 
tlemen ; 

They rode in merry mood, a joyous cavalcade, 

Fair Fe midst rode she, but never word she 
said. 


“ Though on the green he knelt, no look on him 
she cast, 

His hand was on the hilt ere all the train were past. 

‘Oh, shame to knightly blood ! oh, scorn to chivalry ! 

il die within the wood; no eye my death shall 
see :’” 


** He was a false knight, child,’’ said the 
old noble, when Donna Violante had ended ; 
‘he should have forthwith delivered the 
charmed maiden from her thralment! For 
such emprises is chivalry maintained ! *’ 

‘** She rightly treated him, sire, by not 
speaking to him, for all his kneeling on the 
sword,’’ said Donna Violante ; *‘ no doubt 
this shameful knight killed himself in the 
wood, as he promised.’’ 

** He should ha’ done it, daughter! But 
what company journeyeth hitherward ? Look ! 
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—thy eyes are young. I see the glancing of 
steel and the flutter of bonnets.”’ 

‘** It is a brave company of knights and 
men-at-arms, sire,’’ exclaimed Donna Vio- 
lante, clapping her hands and looking de- 
lighted as she gazed forth. ‘* One, two, five, 
seven brave knights are riding in advance, 
on prancing steeds, and their esquires and re- 
tinue come up behind !”’ 

‘* They doubtless come from the tourna- 
ment, and journey homeward. Itis evening, 
and they should soon encamp. Let us go 
forth to the castle gate, and as they ride past 
I will offer them hospitality.”’ 

When the knights got opposite the great 
gate of the castle, not knowing its lord, they 
were riding by, when suddenly they beheld 
it thrown open, and the old noble appear, his 
locks white as wool, leaning on his sweet 
grand-daughter’s arm. 

** God save you all, gentle knights,’’ he 
said, waving his hand for them to stop ; 
‘*the day is past, and it is many a mile to 
hamlet or hostel ; and I should bring shame 
upon my head to let so brave a company 
take lodging in the forest, when my castle 
hath roof and room. So alight, fair cava- 
liers, and share the hospitality of Alonzo de 
Aguilar.”’ 

When the knights heard this name, and so 
knew who the fine old knight was, they one 
and all lifted their travelling bonnets and did 
him reverence, for chivalry acknowledged no 
better or nobler name than his. Donna Vio- 
lante modestly seconded the hospitable invi- 
tation of her grandsire, and the knights, 
thanking them for their courtesy, which 
would not be said nay, rede into the court of 
the castle, and became their guests for the 
night. 

After the hospitable meal, which Donna 
Violante and her maids had quickly provided 
for them, was over, the whole party remained 
seated in pleasant talk around the board. 
Sir Henry Percie, whose heart was deeply 
smitten by the gentle beauty of the fair host- 
ess, being seated near her, was entertaining 
her with accounts of the tournament, and of 
his journey, and how they had beguiled the 
hour of their encampment, by tales of each 
other’s lands. On hearing this, Donna Vio- 
lante signified her desire that the Venetian 
knight, whose lot Sir Henry Percie had told 
her it was, should relate his story for the eve- 
ning’s pastime. The old knight of Aguilar, 
also pressing him to tell it, he thus began : 

‘‘It was in the year 1204,’’ began the 
handsome and gallant signor Pier Farnese, 
looking respectfutly towards the maiden, 
‘¢ when the combined chivalry of France and 
Venice lay before Constantinople. The bo- 
som of the Golden Horn was covered with 
the war galleys of the Venetians, and its 
shores were white with the warlike tents of 
their allies, the Franks. ‘ihe siege had 








lasted long, and yet the infidel Turks held 
their city untouched by a Christian foot, 
though a hundred thousand soldiers of the 
cross were encamped around her gates within 
bolt shot. One brilliant morning the rising 
sun shimmered the rippling Bosphorus with 
liquid gold, flashed back from a hundred min- 
arets of silver, and blazed from myriads of 
lances, helms and banners. The fleet of 
numerous war galleys looked like burnished 
barks in the radiant splendor of its beams, 
and the satin tents of the princes and chief 
knights lining the green shores of the Bos- 
phorus, shone like palaces of pearl. Never 
such morning beamed on such gallant show : 
while from the minarets was heard the loud 
ery of the muezzin of ‘ Allah i allah,’ calling 
the infidel to prayer, mingling with trumpets 
of the Christian hosts assembling to battle 
outside the walls. It was the fortieth day of 
the siege, and the Turks had kept themselves 
so close within their city that no warlike deed 
had yet been done. ‘There was many a brave 
knight who, riding up to the city gates, threw 
defiance at the Saracen, and challenged a 
combatant, but none up to this time had ap- 
peared to answer any of these numerous in- 
vitations to fair and open battle. 

‘In the midst of this brilliant and stirring 
scene on the morning I have described, the 
attention of Turk, Gascon and Venetian was 
drawn to a superb galley that suddenly shot 
round a point of the Golden Horn, and gal- 
lantly and swiftly approached the Doge’s 
galley of state. It was a fair and stately 
vessel, with three banks of plashing oars, 
and it skimmed the waters as if its feathery 
sweeps were living wings. On all sides, as it 
advanced into the port, were heard exclama- 
tions of delight and surprise at its great ve- 
locity, as well as atits splendor; for many a 
morn one would look seaward and not such a 
bark behold! It had three tall masts of ce- 
dar, polished like ivory ; broad sails of blue 
satin ; a burnished poop of beaten gold, and 
on her lofty prow was perched the bronzed 
eagle of St. Mare. Her decks were bristling 
with casques, cuisses and shields, and ever 
and anon a shout would be borne therefrom 
over the water, which was answered back 
from galley and camp. 

‘* By the good rood, messieurs,’’ said 
Charles of Anjou, who from his tent beheld 
the approach of the galley; ‘‘ this is a fair 
show! Hath Cleopatra risen from the sea to 
visit us? *Tis a Venetian bark by her sign of 
the lion of San Mareo! Who knoweth 
her? ”’ 

“‘Tt must be the nephew of the Doge, 
my liege, the young knight Medici de Conta- 
vini, who is daily looked for to join us,’’ an- 
swered one. 

‘* He must be a rare youth to come in such 
guise! By my beard, I would have sworn a 
maiden sailed in yon pretty toy! Yet, fore 
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God! there is good warlike show of steel 
heads on her decks, and her rowers have 
sinews! ”’ 

**°*Tis said he is a gay gallant, my liege, 
and spendeth great incomes upon his apparel ; 
yet I have heard he knoweth how to use 
steel as well as glitter in gold! ” 

‘* Certes, he shall here have opportunity,”’ 
said the French king. “ Methinks such gairish 
outside should be a braggart’s! We will 
try him. See, he hath anchored his gilded 
plaything by the Doge’s galley, which with 
its iron prow, steel plated poop, tall black 
sides and warlike garniture contrasts it well.’’ 

The Doge, in the meanwhile, the brave, 
blind old Dandolo, received the newly ar- 
rived knight on board his galley with an af- 
fectionate embrace, and leading him into his 
room of state, there discoursed with him of 
Venice. The same afternoon, Charles of 
Anjou gave an entertainment to the chief 
knights of Venice and of France, in his 
princely tent. The young knight Medici di 
Contavini was invited and came. He was a 
tall, finely moulded young man, clad in ar- 
mor of Damascus steel, embossed and inlaid 
with gold. His hose were silk, worked with 
gold ; he wore a collar of diamonds, clasped 
with an emerald, and jewels of great beauty 
sparkled on the cross of his sword. The 
pole of his lance was of cedar wood, inlaid 
with silver, and an amethyst was set in its 
handle. Gloves of chamois, worked with 
the needle in brilliant devices, and scented 
with perfumes, were on his hands, and a 
gorgeous cap, adorned with a priceless pearl, 
was upon his head. 
snow-white palfrey, with housings of cloth 
of gold, with a tread as dainty as a lady’s. 
When Charles of Anjou, who was clad in 
mailed steel, without ornament, saw him ap- 
proach, he spoke some words of contempt to 
those around him, and when he came up, re- 


He was mounted ona | 


ceived him with ill grace, not concealing his | 


dislike. 


The Venetian knight did not heed | 


this manner; but gracefully saluted him, and | 
dismounting, gave his palfrey in charge toa | 
page, who, scarce less richly attired than his | 


master, had attended him, riding a slender- | 


limbed snow-white Arabian. 


** Now, by my knighthood,” said Anjouto | 


an English knight, ‘*I have not seen in 
Christendom such discredit to Christian arms. 
He bringeth contempt on chivalry, and is 
only fit for spoil to these mussulmen, who, if 
they know what a gay popinjay we had in 
camp, would make a special sally for his cap- 
ture. So long as they know they would get 
only steel and iron knocks, they have kept 
close enough.”’ 

Thus spoke the brave and rough French 
prince before the banquet began ; and took 


thence no further heed of the knight of Ve- | 
nice ; who mating with cavaliers of his own | 


age, soon made himself quite at his ease. 


The entertainment was sumptuous and 
hospitable as became a prince’s board. The 
discourse among the guests was of the long 
leaguer that probably was before them ere 
they could take the city. Many a plan was 
discussed for shortening the siege ; but none 
pleased the prince, who, knowing the strength 
of the walls, was content to get the victory 
by-and-by with patient waiting for it. After 
several knights had spoke their minds of the 
matter, the young Venetian knight, Medici di 


_ Contavini, having listened to each with great 
| attention, rose up and said, 





** Tt were no difficult matter, methinks, to 
take this city! The infidels are brave on] 
in their defences! A _ well-directed attack 
upon the gate over against St. Sophia, would 
be successful, and entrance once made, the 
place would fall into our hands.”’ 

‘*It were easy to get words, sir Venetian,” 
scornfully answered Charles of Anjou, who 
with all the knights present, had looked on 
the speaker with surprise ; ‘‘ words are easily 
got: but deeds we want! ”’ 

** My liege,’’ said a young French knight 
present, ‘‘this gilded cavalier did openly 
boast without the tents, before we sat down to 
the repast, that he with a thousand men could 
easily take the city; and wondering much 
that we should lay thus quietly before its 
gates.”’ 

** Said he sot’’ shouted Anjou fiercely. 

“TI did, noble prince,” said the young Medici 
in a firm tone. 

‘* Then by the throne of France, you shall 
not want the occasion to put your words to 
proof! ’’ 

**If you will place at my command one 
thousand men, I will, ere to-morrow’s sun, 
plant the standard of St. Mare where over 
yonder gate now waves the crescent of the 
infidel ! ”” 

‘* Good words these, fair sir,’’ said Charles, 
who was not a little astonished to hear such 
come from a ‘boudoir knight,’’ as he had 
contemptuously termed him when he first be- 
held him. ‘‘Seven times we have been 


driven back from her gates with great loss of | 


life.” 

‘* Give me the men I ask, and the deeds 
they betoken shall be as good,’ answered 
Medici de Contavini, with quiet determina- 
tion. ‘If I fail, let my head answer it.’’ 

** By Saint Dennis! but his speech rings 
like good metal, if there be gilt atop,’’ said 
the prince to those near by. ‘* Thou shalt 
have thy wish, sir knight. As this is a ven- 
ture of thy own seeking, and in which we 
have little faith, and do consent to it only to 
punish thy vain boasting, the condition of thy 
failure shall be the loss of thy spurs ; they 
being of gold will serve the soldiers better 
than they will have done thee, by being 
coined into sterling bezants.’’ 

The Venetian knight little heeded the con- 
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temptuous manner of the French king, nor 
the smiles of the knights, who could not help 
comparing his bravery of words with the fip- 
pery of his apparelling. 

‘* When wilt thou go on this emprise to 
take the city for us, sir knight of the cas- 
ket! ’’ asked the king’s fogl. 

**T am now ready, good fool; wilt be my 
esquire’”’ replied the knight playfully; so 
that all wondered that he kept his temper so 
coolly. 

** Art ready say’st thou’’’ demanded the 
king! ‘*’Tis two hours to the setting of 
the sun, a short time, forsooth, in which to 
take a city. But so doughty a knight need 
not have many minutes in achieving the ex- 
ploit he boasts of. If thou art ready, I will 
soon have not only one, but five thousand 
halberds, and a hundred lances a-saddle ! ” 

The young Venetian smiled haughtily, and 
rising from the table, went out, the knights 
and gentlemen also going after him. At the 
prince’s command, a thousand stout men-at- 
arms, all in iron breast and back pieces filed 
before his tent; and a hundred knights 
mounted on proud and pawing horses, with 
great bravery of targets and glittering lances, 
their banners all displayed, pranced by with 
waving of plumes, and beneath each corselet 
a buoyant heart and bold. 

All the while the young Venetian knight, 
whose words had called forth this warlike 
cavaleade, stood near the prince, calm and 
unmoved, watching the brave show of war. 
When he saw that all had passed by, and 
were ready marshalled on the plain, he 
turned to his page and spoke low in his ear. 
The boy left him, and the prince said, 


‘* Now, sir Venetian, the lances I lend | 


thee are in rest, waiting thee to mount. 
By the mass, I look to see thy jewelled mail 
rolling in the dust beneath yonder towers, if 
thou darest trust thy perfumed locks so near 
them! But the issue be thine !”’ 

‘* Noble prince of Anjou, that a knight’s 
valor lieth not in his apparel but in his heart, 
I trust this day to teach thee and thy gentle- 
men,’’ answered Medici di Contavini. 

The prince was about to reply hastily, 
when his attention was drawn to an esquire 
of gigantic stature, armed cap-a-pie, in plain 
iron mail, mounted upon a brown horse of 








large size, and leading a jet black steed glit- 
tering with Milan mail. This esquire rode 
up to the Venetian knight, and dismounting, 
gave him a polished steel helmet in place of 
his golden one, which his page took from 
him ; an iron collar for the jewelled one he 
wore ; acuirass of proof mail, and a sword 
with an iron hilt, in exchange for the one 
with the jewelled handle ; stout gauntlets of 
steel replaced his perfumed chamois gloves ; 
and iron boots with iron spurs, the embroid- 
ered hose. ‘The transformation was soon 
made ; and the late deaw cavalier stood before 
the surprised Charles of Anjou, a well- 
appointed knight, clad in steel from head to 
heel. Ere he could express his surprise, 
Medici di Contavini receiving his horse from 
his esquire, leaped into his steel saddle and 
sat erect thereon, before the prince and the 
whole camp of warriors. Charles of Anjou 
gazed a moment upon the warlike and 
knightly figure which the Venetian pre- 
sented, then struck his gauntlet-armed hand 
upon his thigh, and swore ne’er knight of 
braver presence had sat on horseback before 


| him. 


** Fore God ! brave Venetian, I have done 
thee wrong, I fear me,”’ said Anjou bluntly. 

** Let the issue of this day tell,” an- 
swered the knight of Venice quietly. ‘ If 
you have given me these brave knights and 
soldiers to aid me in my enterprise, let me at 
once lead them forth.”’ 

The knight of Medici then placed himself 
at the head of the troops, the trumpets 
sounded with loud and stirring notes; and in 
sight of the whole French army and fleet of 
Venetian galleys, the young Venetian knight 
rode at easy pace across the plain, towards 
the city walls. When the Mussulmen, from 
the towers and battlements, beheld this war- 
like array approaching the principal gate of 
their city, the alarm flew round that the whole 
christian army was moving to the attack. 
The infidel leaders gathered their forces at 
the weakest points, the walls were trebly 
manned, and every preparation was made to 
meet the anticipated assault. . . . 

The entrance of an old seneschal, with a 
fresh supply of wine, here caused the cavalier 
to pause in his narrative. 





ON BEING ASKED FOR AN AUTOGRAPH. 


‘** What’s in a name ?”’ the poet asks, 
That question will be asked no more, 
Since thy fair keeping honored makes 
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What was quite valueless before. 


Hat. 
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ALONE ONCE MORE! 


“ Nessun maggior dolore | 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 


Nella miseria.” 


Dante. 
os 


Aone once more! — but with such deep emotion, 
Waking to life a thousand hopes and fears, 
Such wild distrust — such absolute devotion, 
My bosom seems a dreary lake of tears ; — 


Tears that stern manhoc J long restrained from gushing, 
As mountains keep a river from the sea, 

Until spring’s floods, impetuously rushing, 
Channel a bed, and set its waters free ! 


What mockery to all true and earnest feeling, 
This fatal union of the false and fair ! 

Eyes, lips and voice unmeasured bliss revealing, 
With hearts whose lightness fills us with despair! 


Oh God! some sorrows of our wondrous being, 
A patient mind can partly clear away ; — 
Ambition cools when fortune’s gifts are fleeing, 
And men grow thoughtful round a brother’s clay ; — 


But to what end this waste of noble passion ? 
This wearing of a truthful heart to dust — 

Adoring slaves of humor, praise or fashion, 
The vain recipients of a boundless trust ? 


Come home, fond heart, cease all instinctive pleading, 
As the dread fever of insane desire, 

To some dark gulf thy warm affections leading, 
When love must long survive, though faith expire ! 


Though wonted glory from the earth will vanish, 
And life seem desolate and hope beguile, 

Love’s cherished dream learn steadfastly to banish, 
Till death thy spirit’s conflict reconcile ! 


New York, Nov. 21, 1842. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Periopicat literature has become an important 
element of social progress. It now constitutes the 
chief intellectual aliment of a large portion of our 
citizens, and it is, therefore, a patriotic duty to 
turn so influential an agent to as good issues as 
possible. The prevailing error seems to be, that it 
is either elevated to a point above the range of 
general sympathy, or debased to the level of the 
most common-place associations. There is a me- 
dium course by which, we think, while popular 
views are consulted on the one hand, a higher 
standard of taste may be successfully introduced, 
Features generally attractive may be combined 
with a better tone, both of sentiment and style. 
This is the object at which we shall aim. Success 
in such an endeavor very much depends upon the 








degree of interest and encouragement it elicits. 
Without a partisan object it is difficult to enlist 
wide sympathy in literary enterprises. There 
are, however, if we do not greatly err, a large 
number both of readers and writers, who take a 
commendable pride in the advancement of intellect- 
ual refinement among all classes of our popula- 
tion, and who would rejoice to see ideas of more 
permanent value, sentiments of a fresher and more 
vigorous character, and a style more finished, in 
the pages of our popular magazines. Some 
among these, we believe, would gladly promote 
such a design, were the opportunity afforded, and 
to them we confidently look for aid and support. 
We begin the year without any extravagant pro- 
fessions, because time itself is for ever betraying 
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their fallacy. In the spirit rather of a good pur- 
pose and a cheerful trust, would we greet our read- 
ers. We desire to preserve those characteristics 
which have thus far distinguished the Miscellany. 
The cordial manner in which the literary merit 
and mechanical beauty of the work, has been re- 
cognised throughout the country, justify us in 
believing that to maintain our place in public es- 
timation, we have but to persevere in the same 
course, availing ourselves of such improvements as 
time and occasion afford. We have promises of 
assistance from many friends, of whose ability to 
charm and instruct,the public have had ample 
evidence. In mere names, however, we have but 
slender faith ; and although the services of many 
contributors known to fame, have been secured, 
we consider the nominal reputation of our writers 
as secondary to the actual excellence of their arti- 


| 


cles ; and we hope that many papers from anony- 
mous sources, will commend themselves to the 
intelligent reader, by their intrinsic interest and 
value. With such views we would bespeak a 
kindly reception from the readers of the Miscellany, 
and indulge the hope that we shall prove worthy 
of their welcome. We would fain make this 
monthly visiter a cheering guest in many dwell- 
ings, to breathe sweet counsel into the weary 
mind, echo the warm feelings of youth, win the 
dawning intellect to the love of truth and beauty, 
enliven the solitary, satisfy, in a measure, the judi- 
cious, and last, though not least, lend wings to some 
hours of the gentle and fair. To do this we must be 
met in a genial mood, and with something of that 
friendly confidence with which we tender all our 
well-wishers the greetings of the season. 
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Maxy interesting works are in preparation or 
have recently appeared. Among the latter none 
will be received with more lively interest by gen- 
eral readers, than the additional Travels of Mr. 
Stephens in Central America. The interest which 
his former books and the reports of other visiters 
have excited in that comparatively unknown por- 
tion of the world, will cause his new work to be 
sought for with avidity. Cooper has successfully 
resumed the original scene of his triumphs — the 
sea, in his new novel of “ Wing and Wing.”” Those 
subscribers to “ Arcturus,’ whose names were trans- 
ferred to our list when that magazine ceased, will 
remember “The Career of Puffer Hopkins,” by 
Cornelius Matthews, which appeared in its succes- 
sive numbers. The work has been completed and 
published in a handsome volume, by D. Appleton 
& Co., with illustrations by H. K. Browne (Phiz.) 
We regret that want of space will oblige us to defer 
a notice of George Lunt’s “ Age of Gold and other 
Poems,” just issued in elegant style by W. D. Tick- 
nor. Park Benjamin’s poem delivered before the 
Mercantile Library Association, has appeared in a 
neat pamphlet. It is very creditable on account of 
its simple diction, and many passages of felicitous 
satire. Weare happy to learn to that W. D. Tick- 
nor of Boston, is about to issue a volume of poems 
by Albert Pike. Few American bards have mani- 
fested more of the true poetic fire than this writer. 
Some of the imagery in his “ Hymns to the Gods,” 
originally published in Willis’s Magazine, is worthy 
of Keats. Longfellow’s new poems will meet 
with a wide and cordial greeting. John Keese, 
the editor of the “ Poets of America,” has in press 
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a splendid volume entitled “ The Hesperian.” It 
will contain ten long American Poems, beautifully 
illustrated from original designs. All lovers of 
native literature will rejoice to learn that R. H. 
Dana is making arrangements to bring out a new 
and more complete edition of his writings. 


Tue Unirep Srares ALMANAC; or Complete 
Ephemeris, for the year 1843. Philadelphia : 
Published by E. H. Butler. 

This work is the most useful annual of the sea- 
son, and we hope its success will amply repay the 
publisher’s enterprise. The Astronomical depart- 
ment appears to have been arranged with great 
skill and attention. The editor of the volume is 
John Downes, late of the North Eastern Boundary 
Survey; but, if we do not err in our surmise, there 
are traces in the scientific calculations, of the valu- 
able assistance of one of the best practical astron- 
omers in (he country, whose attainments, however, 
are better appreciated abroad than at home. Every 
engineer in America should possess a copy of the 
United States Almanac, as it contains numerous 
tables admirably adapted to the wants of that 
important profession. The statistics, particularly 
those relating to the Population, Public Debts and 
Internal Resources of the several states, are very 
complete and authentic. Altogether, this Almanac 
is one of the most valuable compends we have 
seen. 


ELoquENcEe or NATURE AND OTHER Poems. 


Hartford : 1842. 


S. Dryden Phelps will see the time, if his life is 
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spared, when he will regret the publication of this 
volume, notwithstanding the conviction expressed 
in the preface. Books of this character we can 
never encounter without pain, because they indi- 
cate so much that is good in motive and feeling, 
with so little that is effective in expression. We 
doubt not that the author of this volume is a very 
estimable character, and worthy of the esteem of 
those “ personal friends” to whom his poems are 
dedicated ; yet we cannot but feel that the latter did 
him a wrong, when they failed to point out the 
impolicy and bad taste of giving to the public, effu- 
sions so crude and imitative. 


American Notes ror GENERAL CiRcULATION, 
By Charles Dickens. 


It is singular to observe the universal anxiety 
still felt throughout this vast country, when a work 
appears from a foreign source, devoted to American 
manners and institutions. Few seem to reflect that 
the actual value of such works depends upon the 
peculiar fitness of the individual for the task he as- 
sumes. Perhaps the rarest combination of talent is 
that which enables a man to pass good judgment 
upon the thousand agencies and facts which go to 
form the character of a country. Writers of every 
degree of calibre have taken upon themselves to dis- 
cuss the United States, as if it were a subject as 
easily treated as a question of the passing moment 
Meantime native writers, whose experience and 
patriotism qualify them to speak with authority, are 
almost wholly unregarded. We make these remarks 
with no view of disparaging Dickens’s Notes, but 
merely to indicate their appropriate rank Asa plea- 
sant, graphic picture of a very rapid tour, the book 
is very agreeable and written with much liveliness. 
Several passages, such as the description of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, the voyage out, etc., remind 
us, by their vividness and truth to nature, of some of 
the best parts of his earlier works. The true spirit 
of humanity, which is the most endearing of this 
author’s traits, is also delightfully evident in these 
pages. We heartily commend the good taste 
which induced him so scrupulously to avoid per- 
sonalities. His visit was too brief to allow of 
much exactitude of detail, and we think the artist 
predominates so much over the philosopher in his 
mind, that it would have been absurd to expect 
comprehensive views of the great questions which 
the destinies of this land are every day illustrating. 
Instead of original reasoning and novel principles 
like those of De Tocqueville, we find in the 
“ Notes ” an entertaining picture of things as they 
are, drawn hy a genial hand and in a frank and 
pleasant style. Thus much had we written, when 
a letter from a friend in the interior was received, 
containing a somewhat different, but very discrimi- 
nating view of the subject, and we cannot better 
conclude our notice, than by adopting his language : 











* You ask me what I think of Dickens’s Notes. 
The book, like everything he writes, is clever — 
exceedingly clever. I think, too, that it is written 
in a fair spirit ; that is, that he meant to be just 
and candid, but it shows a narrowness of mind 
altogether unworthy of the genius of the author. 
Boz, you know, has ever been a favorite of mine, 
and I grieve, therefore, to discover that his chief 
mental characteristic is rather keenness than sco 
of observation. I say ‘discover,’ for until he 
wrote this book, and attempted to handle themes 
to which I had always believed him fully equal, 
I never dreamed of his total deficiency in that libe- 
rality of feeling which, as it characterizes every 
well-educated gentleman, I always wish to believe 
is born with nature’s noblemen — the man of ge- 
nius — from whatsoever rank he may have sprung. 
But when do I find this rank savor of vulgarity ? 
(‘ll tell you, my friend. I apply the same test to 
this cleverest of British travellers, that we country 
people do to your Broadway flashers, who some- 
limes come among us to astonish the natives. 
He shows his cockney breeding in his impa- 
tience of difficulties, which well amuse a born 
— I would venture a small wager that 
sord Morpeth would not remember the canal boat 
and hard staging which so perceptibly affected 
Mr. Dickens's views of this country. He. Dick- 
ens, went into the steamer, expecting the comforts 
and steadiness of London. e stayed at Boston, 
was well fed and bedded, and was pleased with all 
he saw. He travelled again, and all was bad, and 
his ill-humor grew with his journey. It has been 
evidently his first journey, and his pains and perils 
are very amusing, and the dangers he describes are 
not magnified beyond what his fears made them at 
the time. I trust his strictures may reform the 
press, but I fear we will not be able to cut down 
the trees without leaving stumps, or to filter the 
Mississippi for a year or two.” 

“ He traversed a country ten times more exten- 
sive than all Great Britain; a ‘«ountry which, 
within his own lifetime, has been tue abode of the 
savage ! and he found cities, and steamboats, and 
stage-coaches. He wonders that they do not equal 
those of England ; yet there is no portion of this 
country between the Mississippi and the Atlantic, 
which is not safer to travel, and has not better 
roads, than England had one hundred years ago, 
when she was more than fourteen times as old! 
There is no part of the world where a man can go 
the same distance in any one direction, with the 
same speed, and comfort, and convenience that he 
can in this; and if Mr. Dickens would start from 
the coast of France, and travel twelve hundred 
miles in any one direction, he would find it to be 
the case, and excepting England and France, there 
is no country where he would not find worse ac- 
commodations.” 

“ Fifty ng ago we had a population of some 
three millions, and our western limits were then 
what is now considered our sea-board ; yet the 
traveller sees large cities where the stumps of the 
primitive forest have not had time to rot, and mar- 
vels not that the cities but the stumps are there! He 
sails down rivers which, within his own recollec- 
tion, have been only navigated by the bark canoe of 
the Indian, and wonders that the boats do not sur- 
pass those of his own more wealthy country. He 
travels in stage coaches, where twenty years since 
he could not have gone on foot and kept his scalp, 
and is astonished at the bad taverns and worse 
roads, and rougher population. What s have 
hardly effected at home, he expects to find more 
— here, and that like Minerva, we had sprung 
ull grown from our parent country.” 

“ All this part of the book is exaggerated and 
overdrawn.” 














“ His accounts of our bridges and —' 
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ments are singularly incorrect. Mr. Stevenson, an 
English engineer of some celebrity, travelled the 
same route as Mr. Dickens did, and speaks of our 
wooden bridges in quite a different tone. There is 
not a wooden bridge in Europe which will compare 
with the one at Columbia; and Mr. Stevenson 
says, that excepting the slide at Aushach, the 
Portage railroad is the boldest work in the world.” 





Tue Western Captive, or The Times of Tecum- 
seh. A Tale by Mrs. Seba Smith. New York: 
J. Winchester. 

The accomplished authoress of this story has 
won the favorable regards of all lovers of sweet 
fancy and pure sentiment, by her “ Sinless Child,” 
an elaborate poem which appeared, a few months 
since, in a southern periodical. In her present 
work, we find more to admire in the occasional 
revelations of sentiment, and descriptions of scenery, 
than in the plot or characters of the tale. There 
are several passages of beautiful composition ; and 
the grace and ideal spirit of a poetess is continually 
displayed. We trust the success of this produc- 
tion will encourage Mrs. Smith to attempt a higher 
range of prose, in which her eminent success may 
be confidently predicted. 


Tuva: A Tale of the Antarctic, by J.C. Palmer, 
U.S. N. New York: Samuel Colman. 


A good idea and a pleasant — that of thus con- 
structing a tasteful memorial of some incidents of 
the Exploring Expedition. The loss of the Pea- 
cock consigned to oblivion many valuable records 
relating to this important voyage. Dr. Palmer has 
woven some agreeable rhymes descriptive of a few 
of the vicissitudes and feelings experienced in these 
far-distant seas; and calling to his aid that most 
elegant of publishers, Mr. Samuel Colman, they 
have, by the help of A. T. Agate, one of the artists 
of the Expedition, furnished the public with a beau- 
tiful ornament for the centre-table and boudoir, and 
one, we should think every officer of the navy 
would delight to present to some fair friend. We 
have seen no wood cuts in this country, comparable 
with those which illustrate this volume, either for 
chaste design or finished execution. 

Ramsies in Yucatan: including a visit to the 
remarkable ruins of Chi-Chen, Kabah, Zayi, and 
Uxmal. By B. M. Norman. New York: J. and 
H. G. Langley. 


This is a valuable addition to the records of 
American Travel. It refers to a country but par- 
tially known, and yet at present exciting much inter- 











est. The descriptions are detailed and clear, bear- 
ing every indication of authenticity. The book is 
a handsome specimen of printing and contains vari- 
ous excellent illustrations. All who are at all curi- 
ous in the subject of American antiquities, or take 
delight in the company of a pleasant and intelli- 
gent traveller, should not fail to possess them- 
selves of these “ Rambles in Yucatan,” 





Tue Conpirion AND Fate or EncGianp. By 
the author of The Glory and Shame of England. 
New York: J. & H. G. Langley. 

The publishers of this work have set an example 
of typographical neatness and convenient form in 
the various important books they have issued, which 
we should like to see more generally followed south 
of New England. The value of Mr. Lester’s new 
volumes consists almost wholly in the facts, politi- 
cal, social and moral, which he has collected and 
arranged. The political economist will examine 
these statistics with interest; and the impartial 
reader must acknowledge that many of the posi- 
tions assumed in the “Glory and Shame of Eng- 
land” are amply sustained in the present work. 
Mr. Lester proves the existence of terrible abuses, 
outraged rights and heart-rending misery. We can- 
not however sympathize in the tone of asperity and 
evident pride of argument, which seem to have pro- 
voked him to the task thus, in many respects, suc- 
cessfully accomplished. While we are often obliged 
to say “tis true,” we also feel deeply that “ pity 
‘tis, tis true.” We wish the author had exhibited 
the “silver lining” to the cloud. We believe 
that in the fate of nations as well as individuals, 
there is a divine principle of compensation. There 
is, for instance, infinitely less slavery to public opin- 
ion in the duchy of Florence, under the absolute 
government of an Austrian prince, than in the re- 
publican city of Boston. But in the former, popu- 
lar education and equal rights are unknown. In 
discussing the existent evils that threaten the 
British isle, we would that Mr. Lester had glanced 
at some of those redeeming associations which 
brighten her destiny. While we commend this 
work for the information it contains and the occa- 
sional vivacity with which it is written, we must 
pronounce it a melancholy compend of painful 
truths. If their announcement, in this shape, has 
the least influence in hastening the epoch of social 
reform and benevolent effort, the author will have 
better reason to congratulate himself than is often 
the case in the annals of controversy. 





Articles from Mrs. Sigourney, Rufus Dawes, T. S. Arthur, and others, are unavoidably postponed, as well 
as various literary notices. We crave the indulgence of those contributors whose favors were received too 
late for insertion in the present number. The author of “ Winter Evening Chronicles ” will please send to 


the office for a reply to his communication. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Like bright’ning hues of ruddy west 
That mark the setting sun, 

The parting hours of time still best 
Their truest joys have won. 

The rays that touch on ocean’s tide, 
As light of beacon-star, 

Shine on, a true and faithful guide 

To other climes afar. 
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MACAULAY. 


Ir is impossible to east even a careless 
glance over the literature of the last thirty 
years, without perceiving the prominent sta- 
tion occupied by critics, reviewers and essay- 
ists. Criticism, in the old days of Month- 
ly Reviews and Gentlemen’s Magazines, was 
quite an humble occupation, and was chiefly 
monopolized by the ‘‘ barren rascals’’ of let- 
ters, who scribbled, sinned and starved in at- 
tics and cellars; but it has since been almost 
exalted into acreative art, and numbers among 
its professors some of the most accomplished 
writers of the age. Dennis, Rhymer, Win- 
stanley, Theophilus Cibber, Griffiths, and 
other ‘‘ eminent hands,’’ as well as the name- 
less contributors to defunct periodicals and 
deceased pamphlets, have departed, body and 
soul, and left not a wreck behind ; and their 
places have been supplied by such men as 
Coleridge, Carlyle, Macaulay, Lamb, Haz- 
litt, Jeffrey, Wilson, Gifford, Mackintosh, 
Sidney Smith, Hallam, Campbell, Talfourd 
and Brougham. Indeed, every celebrated 
writer of the present century, without, it is 
believed, a solitary exception, has dabbled or 
excelled in criticism. It has been the road 
to fame and profit, and has commanded both 
i omg and guineas, when the unfortunate 
objects of it have been blessed with neither. 
Many of the strongest minds of the age will 
leave no other record behind them, than crit- 
ical essays and popular speeches. To those 
who have made criticism a business, it has 
led to success in other professions. The Ed- 
inburgh Review, which took the lead in the 
establishment of the new order of things, 
was projected in a lofty attic by two briefless 
barristers and a titheless parson ; the former 
are now lords, and the latter is a snug pre- 
bendary, rejoicing in the reputation of being 
the finest wit and smartest divine of the age. 
That celebrated journal made reviewing more 
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respectable than authorship. It was started 
at a time when the degeneracy of literature 
demanded a radical reform, and a sharp vein 
of criticism. Its contributors were men who 
possessed talents and information, and so far 
held a slight advantage over most of those 
they reviewed, who did not happen to pos- 
sess either. Grub street quarterly quaked to 
its foundations, as the northern comet shot its 
portentous glare into the dark alleys, where 
bathos and puerility buzzed and hived. The 
citizens of Seer on the night previous to 
Waterloo, were hardly more terror-struck 
than the vast array of fated authors who, ev- 
ery three months, waited the appearance of 
the baleful luminary, and, starting at every 
sound which betokened its arrival, 


“Whispered with white lips, the foe! it comes! 
it comes !” 


In the early and palmy days of the Re- 
view, when reviewers were wits and writers 
were hacks, the shore of the great ocean of 
books was ‘‘ heaped with the damned like 
pebbles.’’ Like an ‘‘ eagle in a dovecote,”’ 
it fluttered the leaves of the Minerva press, 
and stifled the weak notes of imbecile ele- 
gance, and the dull croak of insipid vulgarity, 
learned ignorance, and pompous humility. 
The descent of Attila on the Roman Empire 
was not a more awful visitation to the Ital- 
ians, than the ‘‘ fell swoop’’ of the Edin- 

h Review on the degenerate denizens of 
Grub street and Paternoster row. It carried 
ruin and devastation wherever it went, and in 
most cases it carried those severe but provi- 
dential dispensations to the right places, and 
made havoc consistent both with political and 
poetic justice. The Edinburgh reviewers 
were found not to be of the old school of 
critics. They were not contented with the 
humble task of chronicling the appearance of 
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books, and meekly condensing their weak 
contents for the edification of lazy heads ; but 
when they deigned to read and analyze the 
work they judged, they sought rather for 
Opportunities to display their own wit and 
knowledge than to flatter the vanity of the 
author, or to increase his readers. Many of 
their most splendid articles were essays rather 
than reviews. The writer, whose work afford- 
ed the name of the subject, was summarily 
disposed of ina quiet sneer, aterse sarcasm, or 
a faint panegyric, and the remainder of the 
article footie recognized his existence. It is 
to these purely original contributions, written 
by men of the first order of talent, that the 
Review owes most of its reputation ; and 
their frequent appearance has exalted it above 
all the other periodicals of the age, and has 
atoned for its frequent injustice to authors, its 
numerous inconsistencies, and its many sup- 

heresies in taste, philosophy and re- 
igion. 

Among the many noted critics and essay- 
ists, who have made the great quarterly their 
medium of communication with the public, 
there is none who has obtained a wider celeb- 
rity, or justified his popularity by compositions 
of more intrinsic excellence, than omas 
Babington Macaulay. He began to contrib- 
ute to the Review when it appeared to be 
passing from the green into the yellow leaf 
of public favor, and his articles commanded 
immediate attention, and breathed into it 
new life and brilliancy. The estimation in 
which he was early held is evinced by the 
remark of Mackintosh, that he was master 
of every species of composition,—a saying 
which obtained for both a clumsy sneer from 
Wilson in Blackwood’s Magazine. From 
the year 1825 to the present period, Macau- 
lay has continued his connection with the 
Review, and the reputation of his writings 
has increased with each new addition to them. 
There probably never was a series of articles 
communicated to a periodical, which can 
challenge comparison with those of Macan- 
lay, for artistic merit. They are character- 
ized by many of the qualities of heart and 
mind which stamp the productions of an Ed- 
inburgh reviewer ; but in the combination of 
various excellences, they far excel the finest 
efforts of the class. As nimble and concise 
in wit as Sidney Smith; an eye quick to 
seize all those delicate refinements of lan- 
guage and happy turns of expression, which 
charm us in Jeffrey ; displaying much of the 
imperious scorn, passionate strength and 
swelling diction of, Brougham; as brilliant 
and as acute in critical dissection as Hazlitt, 
without the unsoundness of mind which dis- 
figures the finest compositions of that re- 
markable man; at times evincing a critical 
judgment which would not disgrace the stern 
gravity of Hallam, and a range of thought 
and knowledge which remind us of Mackin- 











tosh,—Macaulay seems to be the abstract 
and epitome of the whole journal,—seems 
the utmost that an Edinburgh reviewer ‘‘ can 
come to.”” He delights every one—high or 
low, intelligent or ignorant. His spice is of 
so keen a flavor, that it tickles the coarsest 
palate. He has the hesitating suffrages of 
men of taste, and the plaudits of the million. 
The man who has a common knowledge of 
the English language, and the scholar who 
has mastered its refinements, seem equally 
sensible to the charm of his diction. No 
matter how unpromising the subject on which 
he writes may appear to the common eye, in 
his hands it is made pleasing. Statistics, 
history, biography, political economy, all suf- 
fer a tee a a ldlag into ‘‘something rich 
and strange.’’ Prosaists are made to love 

oetry, tory Beg to sympathize with 

ampden and Milton, and novel-readers to 
obtain some idea of Bacon and his philoso- 
phy. The wonderful clearness, point and 
vigor of his style, sends his thoughts right 
into every brain. Indeed, a person who is ut- 
terly insensible to the witchery of Macaulay’s 
diction, must be either a Yahoo or a beatified 
intelligence. 

Some of the causes of this wide and gen- 
eral popularity may be discerned in a very 
superficial survey of Macaulay’s writings. 
The brilliancy which is diffused through 
them all, the felicity of their style, and the 
strong mental qualities which are displayed 
in their conception and composition, strike us 
ata glance. Every page is brightened with 
wit, ennobled by sentiment, freighted with 
knowledge, or decorated with imagery. 
Thought is conveyed with a directness and 
clearness which can hardly be surpassed. 
Knowledge, and important principles gener- 
alized from knowledge, are scattered with 
careless ease and prodigality, as if they would 
hardly be missed in the fulness of mind from 
which they proceed. History is made a pic- 
ture, flushed with the most brilliant hues of 
the imagination, and illuminated with the 
constant flashes of a never-failing wit. Com- 
pression, arrangement, proportion—all the 
arts of which an accomplished rhetorician 
avails himself to give effect to his composi- 
tion—are used with a tact and taste which 
conceal from us the appearance of labor and 
reflection. The most intricate questions of 
criticism and philosophy, the characters and 
actions of distinguished men,—poetry, his- 
tory, political economy, king-craft, meta- 
physics,—are all discussed with the same 
unhesitating confidence and ability, and with- 
out the slightest admixture of the pedantry 
of scholarship. Minute researches into dis- 


_ puted points of history and biography, large 


specyjations on the most important subjects 
of human thought, seem equally to be the 


| element in which the mind of the author 


moves. In convicting Mr. Croker of igno- 
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rance in unimportant dates, in giving a philo- 
sophical view of the progress of society, in 
analyzing with exquisite nicety the mental 
constitution of the greatest poets, in spread- 
ing before the mind a comprehensive view of 
systems in metaphysics, politics and religion, 
he appears equally at home. His eye is 
both microscopic and telescopic ; conversant 
at once with the animalcule of society and 
letters, and the larger objects of human at- 
tention. Every felicity of expression which 
can add grace to his style, is studiously 
sought after, and happily introduced.  Iilus- 
trations, drawn from nature, and from a vast 
mass of well-digested reading, are poured forth 
with a lavish hand, and always with effect. 
The attention of the reader is continually 
provoked by the pungent stimulants which 
are mixed in the composition of almost every 
sentence ; and the most careless and listless 

erson who ever slept over a treatise on phi- 
se oly cannot fail to find matter, or man- 
ner, Which rouses him from mental torpidity, 
and pleases him into pupilage. 

If Macaulay thus obtains popularity in 
quarters where it is generally denied to think- 
ers, and monopolized by the last new novel, 
he is not the less calculated to win golden 
opinions from readers of judgment and reflec- 
tion. Behind the external show and glitter- 
ing vesture of his thoughts,—beneath all his 
pomp of diction, aptness of illustration, splen- 
dor of imagery and epigrammatic point and 
glare, a careful eye can easily discern the 
movement of a powerful and cultivated intel- 
lect, as it successively appears in the well- 
trained logician, the acute and discriminating 
critic, the comprehensive philosopher, the 
practical and far-sighted statesman, and the 
student of universal knowledge. Perhaps 
the extentof Macaulay’s range over the field 
of literature and science, and the boldness of 
his generalizations, are the most striking qual- 
ities he displays. The amount of his know- 
ledge surprises even book-worms, memory- 
mongers, and other literary cormorants. It 
comprises all literatures, and all departments 
of learning and literature. It touches Scar- 
ron on one side, and Plato on the other. He 
seems master of every subject of human in- 
terest, and of many more subjects which only 
he can make interesting. He can battle the- 
ologians with weapons drawn from antique ar- 
mories unknown to themselves ; sting pedants 
with his wit, and then overthrow them with 
a profusion of trivial and recondite learning ; 
oppose statesmen on the practical and theore- 
tical questions of political science ; browbeat 
political economists on their own vantage- 
ground ; be victorious in matters of pure rea- 
son in an argument with reasoning machines ; 
follow historians, step by step, in their most 
minute researches, and adduce facts affd prin- 
ciples which they have overlooked, though 
their life may have been spent in quest of 











them ; silence metaphysicians by a glib con- 
densation of all theories of the mind, and con- 
vict them of ignorance out of Plato, Aristotle, 
Locke, or any other philosopher they may 
happen to deify ; and perform the whole with 
a French lightness and ease of expression 
which never before was used to convey so 
much vigor, depth and reach of thought, and 
so large and heavy a load of information.— 
His brillianey and lightness of manner, at 
periods falling to flippancy and pertness, as 
well as rising to vivid and impassioned elo- 
quence, is calculated to deceive many into the 
belief that he is shallow; but no conclusion 
could be more incorrect; though, from the 
time-honored connexion between learning 
and dulness, no conclusion is more natural. 
Macaulay's morbidly kc n sense of the ludi- 
crous prevents him from manifesting any of the 
pompous pedantry and foolish vanities of the 
lore-proud student, but rather sends him to 
the opposite extreme. His mind re-acts on 
all that passes into it. He possesses his 
knowledge, not his knowledge him. It does 
not oppress his intellect in the least, but is 
stored away in compact parcels, ready at any 
time for use. It is no weltering chaos of un- 
digested learning, stumbling into expression 
in wildering and confused language, as is 
much which passes for great erudition; but 
it goes through the alembic of a strong un- 
derstanding,—it is subjected to the scrutiny 
of a diseriminating and weighty judgment, un- 
shackled by authority,—it is made to glow 
and glitter in the rays of a vivid imagination 
and a brilliant fancy. He tears away all the 
cumbrous phraseology which encases and ob- 
scures common truths, and which scares ma- 
ny good people into the belief that stale tru- 
isms are abstruse mysteries. He is not de- 
luded by great names and ‘‘ standard” books ; 
his judgment is untrammelled by accredited 
opinions on taste, morals, government and re- 
ligion; the heavy panoply of learning en- 
cumbers not the free play of his mind; he 
has none of the silly pride of intellect and 
erudition, but he seems rather to consider au- 
thors as men who are determined to make a 
fool of him if they can; he haughtily dis- 
putes their opinions and treats their unfound- 
ed pretensions with mocking scorn; and he 
delights to cram tomes of diluted facts into 
one short, sharp, antithetical sentence, and 
condense general principles into epigrams. 
Few scholars have ever lived, who have man- 
ifested so much independence and affluence of 
thought, in connexion with so rich and varied 
an amount of knowledge. 

As a critic of poetry and general literature, 
Macaulay manifests considerable depth of 
feeling ; a fine sense of the beautiful ; a quick 
sensibility ; an amazing acuteness in discern- 
ing the recondite as well as predominating 
qualities of an author’s mind, and setting 
them ferth in clear, direct and pointed ex- 
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pression ; and a comprehensive and pene- 
trating judgment, unfettered by any rules 
unfounded in the nature of things. Intel- 
lectual and moral sympathy, the prominent 
quality of a good poetical critic, he possesses 
to as great a degree as could be expected, or 
gs tolerated, in an Edinburgh reviewer. 

e overrules or reverses, with the most phi- 
losophical coolness, many of the decisions 
made by Jeffrey and other hanging judges 
among his etedetennee and awards justice 
to many whom they petulantly or basely 
condemned. For great authors, for the 
crowned kings of thought, for many poets 
who labor under the appellation of irregular 
geniuses, for statesmen of broad views and 
powerful energies, he can expend a large 
amount of sympathy, and in praise of their 


merits indulge in an almost unbroken strain | 


of panegyric ; but for small writers he has 
little sympathy, toleration or charity. ‘The 
articles on Milton, Machiavelli, Bacon, Dry- 
den, Byron,—the incidental references to 
Dante, Wordsworth, Shelley, Alfieri, Burke, 
Coleridge,—all display a discriminating love of 
intellectual excellence, and a liberal and cath- 
olic taste. In other essays, as those on Sir 
William Temple, Clive, Hastings, Hampden, 
Mirabeau, Frederick the Great, Macaulay 
shows an equal power of judging of men of 
action, and summing up impartially the me- 
rits and defects of their characters and lives. 
Before all that is great in intellect and con- 
duct, he bends the knee in willing homage, 
and praises with unforced and vivid eloquence. 
The articles on Milton and Hampden are no- 
ble monuments to the genius and virtue of the 
first, and the virtue and talents of the last. 
Throvghout both, we see a strong, hearty, 
earnest, sympathizing spirit, in unchecked 
action. ‘The keenness of judgment, like- 
wise, displayed in separating the bad from 
the good, in the intellectual and moral con- 
stitution of many of his favorites among men 
of action and speculation, and tracing their 
errors of taste and faults of conduct to their 
true outward or inward source,—is worthy of 
all admiration. The sharp analysis which 
stops only at the truth, is used with unsparing 
rigor, in cases where enthusiastic apology 
would, in a scholar, be merely an amiable 
weakness. What Macauley sees, is not 
** distorted and refracted through a false me- 
dium of passions and prejudices,’’ but is dis- 
cerned with clearness and in * dry light.’’ 
He sacrifices the whole body of ancient phi- 
losophers at the shrine of Bacon ; but he dis- 
criminates with unerring accuracy between 
Bacon the philosopher and Bacon the ena 
cian: ‘* Bacon seeking truth, and Bacon 
seeking for the seals.’’ He blushes for the 
** disingenuousness of the most devoted wor- 
shipper of speculative truth, and the servility 
of the boldest champion of intellectual free- 
dom ; ’’ andremembers that if Bacon was the 








first ‘‘ who treated legislation as a science, he 
was among the last Englishmen who used 
the rack ; that he who first summoned philo- 
sophers to the great work of interpreting na- 
ture, was among the last Englishmen who 
sold justice.” ‘‘ The transparent splendor 
of Cicero’s incomparable diction,’’ does not 
blind Macaulay to the fact, that the great 
orator’s whole life ‘‘ was under the dominion 
of a girlish vanity and a craven fear.’’ His 
respect for Frederick’s military character ex- 
tends not to his rhymes, but he treats them 
with as much disrespect as if they had pro- 
ceeded from the merest hack that ever butch- 
ered language into bathos, or diluted it into 
sentimentality. ‘This absence of idol-worship 
in Macaulay adds much to the value of his 
opinions and investigations, but at times it 
gives a kind of heartlessness to his manner 
which grates upon the sensibility. In pro- 
portion as his praise is eloquent and hearty, 
for what is noble and great in character, his 
scorn is severe for what is little and mean. 
In the dissection he makes of Bacon’s moral 
character, and the cool unconcern with which 
he lays open to view his manifold frailties, 
we are often led to ask with Hamiet, ‘* Has 
this fellow no feeling of his business?’’ In 
considering the lives of men of lofty endow- 
ments, we are often better pleased with the 
charity that covers a multitude of sins, than 
the stern justice which parades them in the 
light, and holds them up to abhorrence. 

But if great men receive more justice than 
mercy from Macaulay, men of low intellect- 
ual stature fare worse. He here manifests 
a spirit akin to Faulconbridge and Hotspur. 
There is no critic who is less tolerant of me- 
diocrity. For half-bred reasoners, for well- 
meaning and bad-writing theologians, for un- 
developed geniuses, for pompous pedantry, 
for respectable stupidity, for every variety of 
the tame, the frigid, and the low, he has an 
imperious and crushing contempt. ‘There 
are many writers, also, who have a good 
reputation among what are termed men of 
taste, and whose works are, or should be 
‘*on the shelves of every gentleman’s libra- 
ry,’’ whom he treats with a cool arrogance 
and dogmatism which shock the nerves not 
a little. His critical severity seems to actu- 
alize the ideal of critical damnation. There 
is no show of mercy in him. He carries his 
austerity beyond the bounds of humanity. 
His harshness to the captive of his criticism is 
a transgression of the law against cruelty to 
animals. Among a squad of bad writers—if 
the simile be allowable—he seems to exclaim 
with the large-boned quadruped that daneed 
among the chickens, ‘‘ Let every one take 
care of himself!’’ He is both judge and ex- 
ecutioner ; condemns the prisoner,—puts on 
the black cap with a stinging sneer —hangs, 
quarters and scatters his limbs to the four winds 
—without any appearance of pity or remorse. 
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He subjects the common-place, the stupid, the 
narrow-minded, to every variety of critical 
torture ; he riddles them with epigrams, he 
racks them with analysis, he scorches them 
with sarcasm ; he probes their most delicate 
and sensitive nerves with the glittering edge 
of his wit; he breathes upon them the hot 
breath of his scorn; he crushes and grinds 
them in the whirling mill of his logic; over 
the burning marl of his critical Pandemonium 
he makes them walk with unsandalled feet, 
and views their ludicrous agonies with mock- 
ing glee. All other reviewers are babes to 
him. A heretic in the grasp of a holy fa- 
ther of the Inquisition,—a pauper who has 
incurred the displeasure of the parish bea- 
dle,—a butterfly in the hands of a man of 
science,—all have reason to be thankful that 
destiny has saved them from the torment 
which awaits the dunce, who has fallen into 
the clutch of Macaulay. 

If murdered books could burst their cere- 
ments, and revisit the earth to haunt their 
destroyers, the sleep of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay would be peopled with more 

hantoms than the slumbers of Richard the 

hird. A collection of the authors from the 
middle and lower classes of literature, which 
this Nimrod of criticism,—this death-angel, 
Azrael, of letters—has sent to their long ac- 
count, would somewhat resemble the * circle 
in a parlor,’’ mentioned in Peter Bell— 


“ Crammed just as they on earth were crammed : 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 
But, as you by their faces see, 
All ai aed all damned! ” 


It is to be feared that other motives than 
those which spring from an offended taste, 
sometimes influence Macaulay’s critical de- 
cisions. Political hostility, and the bitter- 
ness of feeling it naturally engenders, may 
be supposed to have edged much of the cut- 
ting sarcasm, which is used so pitilessly, in 
the wholesale condemnation of John Wilson 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Johnson. ‘The 
purity of the critical ermine, like that of 
the judicial, is often soiled by contact with 
polities. 

There is one quality of Macaulay’s na- 








logic, fire.’ His denunciation is frequently 
awful in its depth and earnestness and crush- 
ing force. He holds no quarter with his op- 
ponents, and wars to the knife. His con- 
summate dialectical skill, his unbounded 
sway over language, his wide grasp of 
thought and knowledge, the full strength of 
his passions and the utmost splendor of his 
imagination, are ever ready at the call of free 
principles to perform any needed service,—to 
unmask the specious forms of disguised des- 
potism, to overthrow and trample under foot 
the injustice which has lied itself into axioms. 
He then becomes enthusiastic and wholly in 
earnest, and his eloquence, in its torrent-like 
rush and fierce sweep, resembles that which 
he has so happily described as characterizing 
the forensic efforts of Fox—reason penetrat- 
ed, and, as it were, made red-hot with pas- 
sion. In numerous passages of his articles 
on Milton, Chureh and State, Constitutional 
History, and Hampden; and, especially, in 
that best of all papers purely critical, the re- 
view of Southey’s foolish Colloquies on So- 
ciety ; he reasons with all the force and fire 
of declamation. Imagination, fancy, sensi- 
bility, seem all fused into his understanding. 
His illustrations are analogies; his images 
are pictorial arguments; the most gorgeous 
trappings of his rhetoric are radiant with 
thought. His intellectual eye pierces in- 
stantly beneath the shows of things to the 
things themselves, and seems almost to be- 
hold truth in clear vision. In boldness of 
thought, in intellectual hardihood and daring, 
in vehement strength of soul, he excels most 
of the liberal statesmen of Europe. His 
essays are full of propositions which not a 
few honorable members of Congress would 
shrink from supporting, and yet there is in 
his writings an entire absence of all the 
cant and maudlin affectation of mouth-wor- 
shippers of freedom. Many passages might 
be selected, as indicating the liberality and 
clearness of his views respecting the just 
powers of government, and the rights of the 
governed. His opinions on the union of 
Chureh and State show great comprehen- 
siveness of thought, and extent of information. 
The advocates of the necessary connexion be- 
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tween a good government and an established 
church, are opposed with the full strength of | | 
his intellect and imagination. The whole 
history of the Christian feligion shows, he 
says, that ‘‘ she is in far greater danger of be- 


ture, and that, perhaps, the best, which is 
deserving of lavish eulogium,—his intense 
and earnest love of liberty, and his honest 
and hearty hatred of intellectual and political 
despotism. Few authors have written more 
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eloquently of freedom, or paid truer and no- 
bler homage to its advocates and martyrs ; 
and few have opened hotter vials of wrath 
upon bigotry, tyranny, and all forms of 
legislative fraud. ‘Tyranny is associated in 
his mind with all that is mean and hateful. 
In sweeping its pretensions from his path, in 
tasking every faculty of his intellect to search 
and shame the narrow hearts of its apologists, 
‘*his rhetoric becomes a whirlwind, and his 





ing corrupted by the alliance of power than 
of being crushed by its opposition. ‘Those 
who thrust temporal sovereignty upon her, 
treat her as their prototypes treated her Au- 
thor. They bow the knee and spit upon her ; 
they cry Hail! and smite her on the cheek ; 
they put a sceptre into her hand, but it is a 
fragil reed; they crown her, but it is with 
thorns ; they cover with purple the wounds 
which their own hands have inflicted upon 
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her, and inscribe ificent titles over the 
cross on which they have fixed her to perish 
in ignominy and pain.”’ 

‘The imperious scorn, the bitter hatred, the 
unalloyed detestation he feels for the mean- 
ness and manifold infamies which followed 
in the train of the ‘‘ glorious restoration ’’ 
of Charles Il., inspire many a passage of 
vigorous argument, and glow and burn be- 
neath many a sentence of splendid rhetoric. 
After paying an eloquent, just and discrim- 
inating tribute to the virtue, the valor, the re- 
ligious fervor of the puritans, who wrought 
the first English revolution, he bursts out in 
a strain of indignant rebuke of the succeed- 
ing social and political enormities which pav- 
ed the way to the second. ‘‘ Then came 
those days never to be mentioned without a 
blush—the days of servitude without loyalty 
and sensuality without love ; of dwarfish tal- 
ents and gigantic vices; the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds ; the golden age of 
the coward, the bigot and the slave. The 
king, cringing to his rival that he might tram- 

le on his people, sank into a viceroy of 

‘rance, and pocketed, with complacent infa- 
my, her degrading insults and more degrad- 
ing gold. ‘The caresses of harlots and the 
jests of buffoons regulated the measures of a 
government which had just ability enough to 
deceive, and just religion enough to perse- 
cute. The principles of liberty were the scoff 
of every grinning courtier, and the Anathema 
Maranatha of every fawning dean. In every 
high place, worship was paid to Charles and 
James—Belial and Moloch; and England 
propitiated these obscene and cruel idols with 
the blood of her best and bravest children. 
Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to 
disgrace, till the race accursed of God and 
man was a second time driven forth, to wan- 
der on the face of the earth, and to be a by- 
word and a shaking of the head to the na- 
tions.’’ Not less severe is he upon the lite- 
rature of that period. ‘‘ A deep and general 
taint infected the morals of the most influ- 
ential classes, and spread itself through every 
province of letters. Poetry inflamed the pas- 
sions; philosophy undermined the princi- 
ples ; divinity itself, inculeating an abject re- 
verence for the court, gave additional effect to 
its licentious example. The excesses of the 


age remind us of the humors of a gang of | 


footpads, revelling with their favorite beauties 
at a flash-house. In the fashionable liberti- 
nism there is a hard, cold ferocity, an impu- 
dence, a lowness, a dirtiness, which can be 
paralleled only among the heroes and hero- 
ines of that filthy and heartless literature 
which encouraged it.”’ Macaulay, likewise, 
is honest beyond most English writers in his 
view of the revolution which dethroned 
Charles I. ; and points out the inconsistencies 
of that class of religionists and politicians 
who, *‘ on the fifth of November, thank God 











for wonderfully conducting his servant King 
William, and for making all opposition fall 
before him until he became our king and gov- 
ernor !—and on the thirtieth of January con- 
trive to be afraid that the blood of the royal 
martyr may be visited on themselves and chil- 
dren.”’ Indeed, he always brings to the task 
of commenting on the history of his own 
country, a comprehensiveness of view, a free- 
dom from prejudice, a love for free principles, 
and a graphic force, picturesqueness and ener- 
gy of diction, which make his historical es- 
says the most fascinating of compositions. 
Yet, with all his fondness for speculative 
truth, with all his deep sense and detestation 
of injustice and corruption, with all his fine 


| perception of the harmonious and true in lit- 


erature and laws, there is hardly any states- 
man more thoroughly practical than Macau- 
lay. He can sympathize with the great works 
of imagination, and his rhetoric revels in their 
praise and illustration; but he sympathizes 
with them merely as works of imagination, 
and he carries but few of his idealities into 
his view of actual life and established govern- 
ment. He tolerates no writer whose sensi- 
bility and imagination are predominant in 
discussing questions of national policy, of 
finance, manufactures, commerce or laws ; he 
allows the introduction of no Utopias in the 
living, breathing, sinning world of fact. No 
mercy is shown to those who treat govern- 
ment as a fine art, and ‘ judge of it as they 
would of a statue or picture ;’’ and the men- 
tal constitution of political philosophers, who 
erect theories out of materials furnished from 
other sources than reason and observation, is 
analyzed with unrivalled dexterity and discri- 
mination. All rant about the rights of man, all 
whining and whimpering about the clashing 
interests of body and soul, are treated with 
haughty scorn or made the butt of contempt- 
uous ridicule. Society is viewed as it is, and 
principles accommodated to the existing state 
of things. No man is denounced for acting 
or thinking in the sixteenth century what the 
sixteenth century acted and thought, or at- 
tacked because he did not accommodate his 
conduct to the principles of the nineteenth. 
To the discussion of all practical questions, 
he brings a practical logic, and an experience 
qerness on observation of the actual world. 

fe would belong to that party which is just 
enough in advance of the age to be useful to it. 
But if he has little respect for impracticable 
theories of freedom, neither will he hold 
any terms with theoretical advocates or apol- 
ogists of oppression. After scattering all 
arguments for a en institution, he often 
opposes its demolition, from expediency. He 
never allows the majesty of reason to be in- 
sulted with the thin sophisms used in pallia- 
tion or defence of political and social abuses ; 
but he is too little of an idealist in polities to 
suppose that, because those abuses are un- 
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founded in reason, they are necessarily and 
altogether pernicious, and should be immedi- 
ately overthrown. His enthusiasm and imag- 
ination march in the train of his understand- 
ing, and never lead where they should follow. 

After so wide a survey of Macaulay’s mer- 
its, it is no more than proper to add some few 
remarks on his faults and deficiencies. These 
are few or many, as different tastes may de- 
cide. His marked mannerism of style would 
offend some ; while others would bring against 
him the charge of being too much of the 
earth, earthy. Many might object to him, 
that his incessant brilliancy sometimes fa- 
tigues in the limits of an essay, and would 
be as intolerable as dulness itself, in a vol- 
ume ; that, in attempting to give effect and 
vividness to his thoughts and diction, he is 
often overstrained and extravagant, and that 
his epigrammatie style seems better fitted for 
the glitter of paradox than the sober guise of 
truth ; that he manifests too much dogmatism 
and superciliousness in discussion, and that 
propositions, which lie across the path of his 
argument, are too frequently disposed of by 
assertion instead of reasoning ; that, with all 
his skill in dialectics, there are occasions in 
which he betrays a lack of logical honesty, 
and takes ‘‘ truisms for his premises and par- 
adox for his conclusion ;”’ that too much of 
the inspiration of his wit comes from scorn 
and contempt, and is little restrained by 
kindliness of temper; that high philosophy 
and religion, in his writings, are rather con- 
sidered as subjects for curious investigation, 
than as guides to life; that with all his ve- 
hemence and intellectual hardihood in the 
cause of liberty, and the deep-toned passion 
with which he denounces tyranny and its 
corruptions, there is still litthe which shows 
a disposition to shed blood as well as ink in 
defence of free principles ; that, with con- 
siderable power in painting martyrdom in al- 
luring colors, and with a high respect for 
those who bravely meet without fanatically 
seeking it, he is still not the man whom we 
might ever expect to see at the stake, or to 
behold starving on freedom ; that, as an es- 
sayist ind critic, he has not the benignity of 
disposition, the quiet tenderness, the calm 
beauty of Talfourd, and the intense brooding 
spirit, the inwardness, the ‘‘ solemn agony”’ 
of Carlyle; all these, and many more objec- 
tions, might be brought against Macaulay ,— 
some of them true, some overstated, some un- 
important, and none which should overbal- 
ance his claims to high rank among contem- 
porary authors. The truth of the matter is, 
that the prominent characteristic of Macau- 
lay’s writings, and the source both of merits 
and defects, may be comprised in one word— 
vigor. To this he often sacrifices simplicity, 
and occasionally even strict truth. ‘Truisms 
he states with all the strength of passion ; 
common historical events he narrates with all 














the brilliancy of epigram. He rarely ‘ pos- 
sesses himself in any quietness.’’ Hence, 
with all his power of strong thought, he has 
no thoughtfulness. Byron displays hardly 
more intensity. ‘Tediousness he seems to 
consider as a combination of the seven deadly 
sins of rhetoric ; he carefully avoids it him- 
self; he lashes it remorselessly in others, 
He has a nervous hatred, a fierce, haughty 
contempt for common-place, cant, feebleness 
of thought, meanness of expression, pom- 
posity of manner,—in short, for all shapes 
and shades of dulness. The common faults 
and affectations of men of letters, he care- 
fully avoids, and he labors to give all his pro- 
ductions a cosmopolitan air. Nothing that 
he writes is *‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.’’ The level shadow of the Ac- 
tual, in his mind, stretches far and wide into 
the sunny tract of the Ideal; and he is 
as much an utilitarian as a strong imagination 
and a fine taste for works of art, will permit. 
He listens to no voices from the land of 
dreams, and never labors to express the in- 
expressible. Almost every sentence in his 
essays is clear, sharp, pointed, direct, picto- 
rial. He never whines, although he is not 
more deficient in sensibility than many au- 
thors who do little else. His quick sense of 
the ridiculous preserves him from cant and all 
its manifold sins. ‘To give raciness and en- 
ergy to his style, he has no hesitation in 
using phrases which young ladies might con- 
sider inelegant, and which Miss Betty would 
pronounce decidedly ‘‘low.’’ His works 
overflow with antithetical forms of expres- 
sion, and thoughts condensed into sparkling 
epigrams. The latter he seems to love with 
all the affection which Shakspeare had for 
puns. Sometimes they betray careful elab- 
oration—at others, they have the suddenness 
of poetical inspiration. His page is bright- 
ened with them. ‘They constitute the ‘ daz- 
ziing fence”’ of his rhetoric. Gleaming over 
the discussion of a question of taste, like in- 
cessant flashes of heat-lightning,—thrown off 
like glittering sparks, in the rush of his declam- 
atory logie,—at one time used as the agree- 
able vehicle to convey an important truth, at 
another, the shining armor in which a para- 
dox or a sophism is impenetrably incased— 
they seem almost to be the element in which 
his mind moves. ‘There are whole pages in 
his writings which must be interpreted ac- 
cording to the laws of epigram, instead of 
the direct meaning which the words ex- 
press. ‘That this love for pointed diction 
leads him into many errors, cannot be de- 
nied; but the blemish is so delightful that 
the reader no more thinks of making it 
a matter for grave critical accusation, than 
of quarrelling with Congreve for his excess 
of wit, or with Carlyle for his excess of spir- 
ituality. 

It may now be asked by some sapient critics, 
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Why make all this coil about a mere periodi- 
cal essayist? Of what possible concern is it 
to any body, whether Mr. Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay be, or be not, overrun with 
faults, since he is nothing more than one of 
the three-day immortals, who contribute 
flashy and ‘taking ’’ articles to a quarterly 
review’ What great work has he written! 
Such questions as these might be put by the 
same men who place the Spectator, Tattler 
and Rambler among the British classics, yet 
judge of the size of a contemporary’s mind 
by that of his book, and who can hardly re- 
cognize amplitude of comprehension, unless 
it be spread over the six hundred pages of 
octavos and quartos. Such men would place 
Bancroft above Webster, and Sparks above 
Calhoun, Adams and Everett—deny a pos- 








terity for Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and predict 
longevity to Pollok’s Course of Time. It is 
singular that the sagacity which can discern 
thought only in a state of dilution, is not 
sadly gravelled when it thinks of the senten- 
tious aphorisms which have survived whole 
libraries of folios, and the little songs which 
have outrun, in the race of fame, so many 
enormous epics. While it can easily be 
demonstrated that Macaulay’s writings con- 
tain a hundred-fold more matter and thought, 
than an equal number of volumes taken from 
what are called, par eminence, the ‘‘ British 
Essayists,’’ it is not broaching any literary 
heresy to predict, that they will sail as far 
down the stream of time, as those eminent 
members of the illustrious family of British 
classics. X. 











THE MODERN HERO. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 





“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Tue lance is rusting on the wall, 
No laurel crowns are wove, 

And every knightly strain is hushed 
In castle, camp and grove. 


No manly breast now fronts the spear, 
No strong arm waves the brand, 

To vindicate the rightful cause, 
Or stay Oppression’s hand. 


The minstrel’s pilgrimage has ceased, 
Chivalrie days are o’er, 

And fiery steeds bear noblemen 
To Palestine no more. 


What battle-field with courage now 
Shall ardent minds inspire ? 

Upon what shrine can youth devote 
Its wild yet hallowed fire? 


Must the bold heart ignobly pine 
Far from heroic strife, 

And win no trophies to adorn 
This cold and fleeting life? 


Is there no guerdon for the brave ? 
No warfare for the free? 

No wrong for valor to redress? 
For men no victory? 


Shall high and earnest purpose die, 
And souls of might grow tame? 

Glory no more be warmed to life 
By Love’s ennobling flame ? 


Milton. 
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Forbid it every pulse that leaps 
At beauty’s kindling smile, 
Forbid it all the glowing dreams 

That youthful hearts beguile ! 


By the clear spell that morning weaves, 
By noontide’s stirring glare, 

By the vast sea, the mighty woods, 
And midnight’s solemn air ; 


By Nature’s deep and constant tones, 
Tears that are born of song, 

And thrills that eloquence awakes 
In every human throng ; 





By childhood’s hopefuiness serene, 
And woman’s cherished name, 
Let not heroic spirits yield 
Their heritage of fame ! 


It may no more be won in arms, 
And knighthood’s loyal toil, 
Nor flourish, like Marengo’s grain 

Upon a blood-stained soil. 


It will not live in warrior’s tales, 
Or lay of troubadour, 

Nor shall the scarf of ladye-love 
Become its emblem more. 


But in the quietude of thought,— 
The soul’s divine retreat, 

Does Valor now her garlands twine, 
And rear her proudest seat. 


They who most bravely can endure, 
Most earnestly pursue, 

Amid Opinion’s tyrant bands 
Unto themselves be true ! 


Rejoice in Beauty more than gain, 
Guard well the dreams of youth, 

And with devoted firmness live 
Crusaders for the truth ! 


The freedom of the mind maintain, 
Its sacredness revere, 

And cling to Honor’s open path, 
As planets to their sphere ; 


Who own no gage but that of Faith, 

4 And with undaunted brow, 

Turn from the worshippers of gold,— 
These are the heroes now ! 


In lonely watehfulness they stand 
Upon Time’s hoary steep, 

And Glory’s flickering beacon-lights, 
For coming ages keep. 


Thus bravely live heroic men, 
A consecrated band ; 

Life is to them a battle-field, 
Their hearts a Holy Land. 


| 
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BOYHOOD MEMORIES. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Tue association of ideas! Don’t be startled, 
reader. I am not going to be metaphysical ; 
and yet how strange to find the long-gone 
days of boyhood suddenly drawn out from 
their shadowy recesses, by some casual associ- 
ating occurrence. An old-fashioned, ‘‘ regular 
built’? New England snow-storm, now raging, 
or rather laughing and frolicking—for it is any- 
thing but cheerless and melancholy—carries 
me back to those days, when the snow fell 
four or five feet on a level, and I enjoyed the 
unalloyed delight of staying at home from 
school, to play theatricals in the wood-house, 
while Georce Freperick Cooks was re- 
hearsing Sir Pertinar, in Federal-street ; 
and many a young enthusiast was studying 
‘*the small bills’’ that had enveloped his 
ticket for the night. But volumes might be 
written about those enchanting and volup- 
tuous transports, which engage the young 
and imaginative, while the eye banquets on 
the green curtain from the pit. The luxury 
of staying at home from school is unknown 
to children now-a-days ; for schools are no 
longer unattractive places, especially in Bos- 
ton, where a greater reform has taken place 
in matters connected with education, than in 
anything else ; important as have been the 
changes in the American metropolis of polite 
life and refinement. 

I know not how others are affected by such 
trifles as boyhood memories ; but as regards 
myself, though interwoven with many a dark 
and tangled thread, they hang before the in- 
ward eye like olden tapestries, where scenes 
of interest are embroidéred in unfading colors, 
and have become a part of the home-furniture 
of the mind. The scenes and transactions of 
to-day are working for the rising generation 
the same pictorial draperies that were woven 
years ago for myself, and will serve a similar 

urpose, when Bunker Hill and Dorchester 

eights blaze with their festal-fires, at the 
centennial celebration of ’°76. I don’t wish 
to be unreasonable, but I would like to be in 
Boston then, for the pleasure of telling the 
children some of my hear-say, revolutionary 
anecdotes, which have never found their way 
to the printers,—for revolutionary anecdotes 
at only second-hand, will have more interest 
then ; together with my own reminiscences of 
‘*the last war,’’—heaven grant it may indeed 
be then, as now, the last!—when the song of 


“ Pick-axe, shovel, spade, 
Crow-bar, hoe and barrow, 
Better not invade! 
Yankees have the marrow!” 











| resounded in the streets, and especially on 


the islands in the harbor, where the sturdy 
volunteers labored day and night in making 
breast-works and batteries, in full view of the 
British fleet ;—when Boston was one large 
garrison, and every unexempted man wore a 
cockade in his hat (the boys wore them of 
course); when the magnificent hussars dashed 
about, under the command of Jos1an Quincy ; 
(now president)—what a superb company 
that was!—when the ‘‘ Sea Fencibles ”’ 
sprang into existence, as fine a set as ever 
marched to music ;—when hundreds of pri- 
vateers-men thronged the streets, with ribbons 
on their tarpaulins, bearing their vessel’s 
name, as ‘THe Curtew,” ‘THe VuL- 
TuRE,’’ &c. ; when the wharves were blocked 
up with dismantled ships and brigs ;—not 
forgetting the memorable Sunday, when 
more business was transacted in twelve 
hours, than was ordinarily done in a fort- 
night ;—when the unfortunate Chesapeake 
answered the challenge of the Shannon, and 
set sail for the battle : how distinctly I see 
her now, crank and unfit for service, leaning 
over in a light breeze, as she passes Fort 
Independence, on her disastrous enterprize ! 
Oh, the dull, sickening gloom of the day 
after that calamity ! who can forget it! But 
let us turn our eyes from that one dark spot 
in the sun of American glory. The dying 
words of the lamented Lawrences, ‘‘ Don’t 
give up the ship!” were, from that hour, the 
war-ery of our victorious navy. 

It would be a pleasure to children of that 
day, to hear stories from one who had talked 
familiarly with Larayerre and the elder 
Apams; who knew some of the men who 
threw the tea overboard, and had been well 
acquainted with Epes, who mixed the punch 
for that band of heroes on the occasion ; who 
dined with the four thousand, that sat down 
under one tent, when the corner-stone of the 
Bunker Hill monument was laid, and who 
was in the very company with the survivors 
of the battle, and heard them talk about it, 
dressed as they were in the regimentals of 
that day. How their eyes would glisten, to 
hear authentic anecdotes about the gallant 
Hutt and Bainsriner, and their band of he- 
roic brothers, and of the honors and festivities 
that greeted their return from victory ! 

How pleasant, too, to tell them about the 
‘* ratifieation of peace.’’ There had been a 
heavy storm just before, and the people of 
Boston expended the exuberance of their joy, 
in a grand extempore snow-balling frolic. 
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Alas for me! who was “ being immured ”’ 
at the time, within the four walls of a school- 
house, and only heard about it when it was 
over. AsI returned home, I found the ex- 
hilaration of delight universal,—no, not quite / 
There was our old washer-woman, whose 
house I was passing, on my way homeward. 
She was standing at her gate, in a blue maze 
about something, and, as I supposed, over- 
whelmed with the general joyousness. Not 
she! The bells were ringing from every 
steeple in town, and she answered my salu- 
tation, with 

** What’s all this rumpus about, I’d like 
to know ! ”’ 

** Why, haven’t you heard? It’s for the 
news,—there is peace ! ”’ 

** Peace!’’ exclaimed the old dame, with 
an emphatic sneer; ‘‘ and what if there ts 
peace—there’s no water !”’ 

There was a scarcity of rain-water at the 
time, and poor Simmons was too much inter- 
ested in her empty tubs, to care about hostil- 
ities or their cessation. 

But I was thinking of schools, when I 
commenced this paper; and it occurred to 
me, that some reminiscences of them would 
present a singular contrast to the admirable 
system of instruction and discipline now in 
operation in Boston. Not that education is, 
by any means, systematized as it ought to be, 
and as it will be, when the grand scheme of 
industrial organization is realized, and attrac- 
tion shall do for morals, what repulsion has 
so long and so vainly attempted ; though the 
improvements that have been made, have 
earried the science of instruction almost as 
far as it can be carried, in the present dis- 
cordant and incoherent state of communities. 

Thirty years ago, good schools were rarely 
to be met with, and these were generally 
select, private ones: for instance, that of 
Master Esenezer Pemperton, one of the 
most engaging and amiable old gentlemen in 
the world, and withal, an excellent scholar. 
Blessings on the old man’s memory! how 
kind and forbearing he was! He had been 
the tutor of James Mapison, in his day, and 
now, in his advanced age, he was teaching a 
few boys the rudiments of Latin, and prepar- 
ing some for college. He had passed through 
the revolutionary war too lately to be a friend 
to tyranny, and no implement of torture was 
ever used by him; though, when ‘ much 
enforeed,’”’ and carried beyond the bounds of 
patience, he would attempt to rap our heads 
with a key, which we could always avoid, 
by timely dodging under ‘‘ the form.” 

What a contrast did that man present to 
** Dominie ”* a very skilful teacher, 
but more fitted to be the disciplinarian of a 
man-of-war, than of a youthful seminary of 
learning. He used a couple of * ferules,”’ 
that ought now to be in the Boston Museum. 
One of them was made of white oak, shaped 





| somewhat like a battledoor, with a hole in 
the centre for the raising of blisters! This 
terrific engine of torture was only used occa- 
sionally, say, once or twice a day —but “old 
mahogany ”’ the other one, was as restless 
as the clock’s pendulum in the corner. It 
was always oscillating from the boys’ hands 
to the boys’ heads. It would seem as if that 
man had been ordained to puzzle phrenolo- 
gists ; for many a ‘‘ development ”’ that now 
passes current on the heads of certain Bos- 
tonians, as a good and true manifestation of 
cerebral power, is nothing more or less than 
a substantial ‘* raise ’’ of the old dominie. 
Sometimes the boys were refreshed with a 
ratan, on which interesting occasions, their 
coats were peeled off, as useless interferences 
between the vegetable and the animal. It 
was one of his modes of punishment to make 
a boy sit a whole winter’s day without any 
hat on, in the cold entry. I saw him once 
knock a boy’s teeth nearly through his lip. 
Perhaps Dr. H., of Boston, may remember 
how it felt. He nearly fractured a fellow’s 
skull by hurling him violently against a large 
tin-plate stove; and one day, he sent the 
_ chief justice’s son home, with his back waled 
| and bleeding, as if he had come from a ship’s 
| gangway and a cat-o’-nine-tails. There was 
a school for the immortal mind to be educated 
in,—for developing the affections! Some 
years after, I squeezed that man’s hand with 
such an excess of cordiality, that the joints 
_ eracked again, and he almost roared for ago- 
| ny. It was a hobble-de-hoy’s revenge, and 
| Thope he may be forgiven! ‘To do the do- 
minie justice, however, I really believe that 
he intended well, though his violence too 
often passed the bounds of moderation. Out 
of school he was a very different character, 
and was known to be exemplary in all the 
relations of life. 

There was one school that beat the domi- 
nie’s all hollow. At that place, the boys 
were hoisted up by their thumbs, so that their 
toes just touched the floor, and there the 
hung like sheep in a slaughter-house. 
very humane treatment was sometimes super- 
added, inasmuch as they were bastinadoed ,— 

| whipped on their naked feet with a leathern 
ferule, loaded with lead ! 
_ But to pass from the tyrannical to the 
| whimsical ; the public Latin School (before 
the days of Mr. Govtp, who was another 
Luther to these places,) presented the oddest 
sight conceivable. What a pity the old 
house could not have been suffered to remain ; 
for it was the Harrow of Harvard University ! 
There were to be seen such names as ‘‘ Isaac 
Corry ’’ carved on the forms: (the old ad- 
miral had been one of Master Lovel’s schol- 
ars,) and other pen-knife memorials of gener- 
ations passed away. Sir Isaac loved to talk 
about the old school-house, and laughed 








heartily when I told him that I had the 
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‘¢ Gradus’’ of his boyhood, ornamented with 
his pen-drawings of ships,—the keepsake 
which he gave my father when he ran away 
to join the British navy. Those drawings 
show that ‘‘ the boy is father of the man,”’ 
and how the under-current of the mind works 
out the character, regardless of the drift at 
the surface : for he was an excellent scholar, 
and was to have had the “ first part’’ on 
leaving school. But I must not be * all di- 
gression,’’ or I shall have some lizard of a 
critic down upon me, for not making that, 
which was never meant to be, ‘‘ a work of 
art.’’ 

Somewhere about 1811, the public Latin 
School was under the charge of a man, whose 

} was ‘‘ Sawney,’’ an extremely 
original and eccentric character, who lorded 
it over four or five classes of the most intract- 
able and turbulent fellows, sixty or seventy 
in number, that ever met together to have 
Latin and Greek hammered into them. Yet 
among them were some “spirits finely 
touched,’’ who were destined to shine with 
‘*the bright, particular stars’’ of the intel- 
lectual firmament. 1 will point out one of 
them. 

It is 8 o’clock, A. M.: and the thin gen- 
tleman in black, with a small jointed cane 
under his arm, his eyes deeply sunken in his 
head, has asked that spiritual-looking boy in 
blue nankeen, who seems to be about ten 
years old, to ‘‘ touch the bell,’’—it was a 
privilege to do this ;—and there he stands ! 
that boy—whose image, more than any 
other’s, is still deeply stamped upon my 
mind, as I then saw him and loved him, I 
knew not why, and thought him so angelic 
and remarkable,—feeling toward him more 
than a boy’s emotion, as if a new spring of 
brotherly affection had suddenly broken loose 
in my heart. ‘There is no indication of tur- 
bulence and disquiet about him; but with a 
happy combination of energy and gentleness, 
how truly is he the father of the man! He 
has touched the bell, and while he takes his 
seat among his fellows, he little dreams that, 
in after-times, he will strike a different note, 
and call around him a school of the tran- 
scendental philosophy. He is Ratpx Waupo 
Emerson. 

After a prayer, the morning exercises 
commence. Sawney, with the jointed cane 
in his hand, prepares to hear the lessons, 
studied over night. A boy has committed 
some indiscretion, and the ratan, rushing 
through the air, descends on his shoulders. 

** T won't be struck for nothing !”’ screams 
the urchin. 

** Then, I'll strike you for something,’ 
replies Sawney, while the ratan whizzes 

in about his ears. 

‘* Mind out, how you hit me on the cheek !”’ 
exclaims the same fellow, at the top of his 
voice. 











** Do you call that your cheek ! ’’ rejoined 
Sawney, imitating a malignant smile, and at 
the same time cutting the boy in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the breech, ‘‘ then turn 
your other one, you scamp ! ”’ 

While this thrashing and the altercation 
between the thrasher and the thrashed are 
going on (and they generally go together), 
the other side of the room yells out a hideous 
shout in full chorus, much in the style of the 
New York milkmen of Winnebago celebrity ; 
and while from this choir, some one perform- 
er more conspicuous than the rest is singled 
out for a flogging, the other side, in its turn, 
screams like a wounded elephant, or a steam- 
engine. Thus for some minutes, Sawney 
has to travel backward and forward, thrash- 
ing this side and saluted by that, alternately ; 
till at last he stops short in the middle of the 
room, while the tumult stops short likewise. 
** Tl tell you what it is, my fine fellows,”’ 
says he, reconnoitring the enemy, and peer- 
ing through his rough eyebrows at them, 
with mock ferocity, 

“Tf you'll be good, I'll thank you! 
If not, Pll spank you!” 


He generally gave such orders in rhyme ; 
and he now delivers himself of this elegant 
distich in the queer, sarcastic manner so pe- 
culiar to himself. At this the boys explode 
in one simultaneous burst of laughter ; which, 
through the successive stages of cachinna- 
tion, titter and snuffle, finally subsides be- 
neath the influence of ratan. 

The exercises are now resumed. ‘‘Go 
on!’’ says Sawney. ‘ Bangs! what is an 
active verb ?”’ 

** An active verb’’ replies Bangs, ‘is a 
verb which expresses ’’*— 

** Well! what does an active verb ex- 
press ?”’ 

Bangs twists and turns, and looks implor- 
ingly, first at his right-hand class-mate and 
then at his left ; but neither can prompt him, 
if he khows; as probably he does not. 

** Well!” continues Sawney, switching the 
air with his cane, ‘‘ well, mutton-head, what 
does an active verb express ?”’ 

After a little delay,—‘‘ I'll tell you what 
it expresses,’’ he resumes, bringing the stick 
down upon the boy’s haunches with decided 
emphasis, ‘‘ it expresses an action and neces- 
sarily supposes an agent, (flourishing the 
eane, which descends again as before,) and 
an olject acted upon. As castigo te, I chastise 
thee: do you understand now, hey?”’ 

** Yes, sir! yes, sir!’’ replies the boy, do- 
ing his best to get out of the way of the ra- 
tan. But Sawney is not disposed to let him 
off so. 

** Now, tell me when an active verb is also 
called transitive.”’ ‘ 

‘**T don’t know, sir,’’ drawls Bangs, dog- 


| gedly. 
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**Don’t you?”’ follows Sawney: ‘then 
I'll inform you. An active verb is called 
transitive when the action passeth over (whack, 
whack !) to the object. You (whack !) are the 
olject. Iam (whack!) the agent. Now take 
care how you go home and say that J never 
taught you any thing. Do you hear ?”’ 
(whack !) 

‘* Don’t hit me again on the ear!’’ shrieks 
Bangs, shaking his head at the master, and 
doubling up his fists under the form. Buta 
few more whacks undoubles them again, and 
reduces him to a sullen obedience. 

‘*The class in Viri Rome!’’ exclaims 
Sawney. 

Some dozen boys now flutter their dogs- 
eared books, and prepare for their customary 
hiding. 

** Smith second, begin !’’ 

Smith second licks his lips, but not exact- 
ly as boys do when they hear the Governor’s 
proclamation for Thanksgiving of a Sunday 
afternoon in the ‘* meeting-house ’’—that an- 
nual death-warrant to the turkies; but he 
licks his lips, notwithstanding, and begins— 

‘* Hac clades—hec clades—’’ alas, he can 
get no further. 

** Well!’ says Sawney, ‘‘ translate ; what 
is the English of hee clades, 1 should like to 
know.”’ 

‘* Hec clades,’ resumes Smith second, 
** these things.”’ 

‘**'The next!’ cries Sawney, in disgust. 

The next, knowing no better than the first, 
is nevertheless thankful to Smith second, for 
having said something, and he evidently be- 
lieves the aforesaid to be pretty good author- 
ity, for he very promptly insists on his trans- 
lation, by repeating after him— 

‘* Hec clades—these things.”’ 

‘*The next!’’ exclaims the master, rest- 
lessly. 

But they all follow in the wake of Smith 
second, and insist upon ‘‘ these things ”’ to the 
last one—who happens to be the first and the 
only one who knows any thing about the 
lesson. 

‘* Hec clades,’ says Leverett, afterward 
the accomplished principal of the same school, 
‘* this overthrow’’— 

‘*Right!’’ exclaims the master: ‘go 
on!” 

‘* And now,”’ calls Sawney, the recitation 
having been gone through with, ‘‘ come out 
here, you hac clades fellows ;’’ and then tak- 
ing one after the other, holding on to his col- 
lar he whirls him around, in a primitive kind 
of waltz, beating time on the boy’s back with 
his cane, while he sings ‘‘ hee clades—these 
things”’ to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 

‘* Now take your seats,’’ says he, rather 
fatigued with the exercise he has heard and 
the exercise he has taken; ‘‘ and if tis don’t 
operate, I°ll double the dose.”” ‘Then calling 
one of the boys aside, he sends him down to 








‘* Richardson’s’’ for a mug of “ cider and 
pearl-ash.”’ 

Refreshed with this accustomed beverage, 
Sawney’s himself again; and casting his 
eyes round the room, he discovers some idle 
fellows trapping flies and securing them in 
cages cut in the forms and nicely grated with 

ins. The ratan is among them instantly. 
he flies soar away to the ceiling, and Saw- 
ney’s imagination soars in company. 

‘* Tl tell you what it is,”’ sings the peda- 
gogue bard :— 

“If I see any boy catching flies, 
Pll whip him till he cries, 
And e the tears run out of his eyes.” 

In the Virgil class, a translation (David- 
son’s) was always handed round for the use 
of the boys, who, notwithstanding this indul- 
gence, hardly ever took the trouble to study 
more than their respective sentences ; for, as 
the recitation invariably commenced with the 
head of the class, each one could caleulate 
pretty nearly which passage would come to 
A new tutor, however, finding this 
out, one day threw the class into confusion by 
beginning with the fag end. That gentle- 
man, now a distinguished clergyman, under- 
took in a very praiseworthy, though then un- 
popular manner, to effect somewhat of a re- 
form in the school, so far as he was concern- 
ed ; and the scenes that were enacted in con- 
sequence would be almost incredible in these 
days of better order. 

n the absence of the principal, the disci- 
pline of the new tutor produced a complete 
rebellion. Not content with disputing every 
inch of ground in the conquest he attempted, 
they shot at him with pop-guns ; and, during 
the recess, filling their pockets with stones, 
they hurled them about the room till the floor 
was like the upper part of a sea-beach. One 
boy actually stepped out on the floor, and 
challenged him to a game of fisticuffs. He 
got a thrashing for it of course, but it only 
made matters worse. However, in a day or 
two after, Sawney returning, there was a gen- 
eral dusting of jackets, and comparative or- 
der was restored. 

Sometimes, of a warm summer afternoon, 
nothing whatever was done in the school, and 
Sawney beguiled the hour by calling to his 
desk every boy in rotation, and questioning 
him as to the profession or occupation he in- 
tended to pursue in after-life. The boys, gen- 
erally, made sport of this; for while one said 
that he meant to be a minister, and another a 
lawyer, most of them proposed such employ- 
ment for their manhood as candlesnuffers and 
lamplighters ; and he had always a word of 
advice or a joke for each, according to his 
avowed intention. 

If the boys desired a half-holiday, on the 
occasion of a ‘‘muster”’ or the like, they 
had nothing more to do than to unhang the 
bell-rope and hide it away, and the vacation 
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was the bribe, and the only inducement that 
could be brought to bear upon them, to re- 
store it. 

Before a public examination, there was a 
general preparation and cramming for the oc- 
casion. A very few pages of the book we 
were to be examined in were marked off and 
regularly drilled into us day after day ; and 
the boys were so often ‘‘ taken up”’ at a par- 
ticular place during the preparation, that no 
one could doubt an instant of the exact pas- 
sage he would be called on to show off in, be- 
fore the fathers of the town. I very well re- 
member that one boy, having been drilled 
pretty thoroughly in the declining of ‘‘ duo,”’ 
was inadvertently called on to decline ‘‘ ¢res,”’ 
before the assembled wisdom. He faltered, 
looked toward Sawney, at first completely 
dumb-foundered ; then, in utter despair, fal- 
tered out ** That’s not my word, sir!”’ ‘The 
mistake was instantly corrected, and the boy 
did ** duo ’’ to admiration. 

Such, far from being exaggerated, are 
some of my boyhood memories of schools ; 
and were it not for wearying the reader, (for 
how can I be sure of his interest?) I could 
tell of even stranger things: as for instance, 
of nearly three months’ vacation at one time, 
while the master was out of health, and the 
boys, in the mean time, frolicked at their will, 
their unconscious parents flattering them- 
selves that all was going on well. But let it 
pass, with the fun we had with the old tailor 
who worked below, and ‘all that sort of 
thing !’’—for it ended sadly in the death and 
funeral of the good and highly intellectual 
teacher, at whose obsequies the illustrious 
Buckminster officiated in the old Hancock 
House. 

I cannot, however, resist the pleasure of 
noting a few delightful reminiscences of the 
fine country school, first taught by Jarep 
Sparks. He was not there at the time I call 
to mind; but he imparted a character to it, 
(which was well sustained by Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Mixes, of Boston High-school cele- 
brity,) and left behind him a name embalmed 
in love and admiration. His immediate suc- 
cessor—a worthy, learned and amiable man— 
was the centre of the most romantic of school 
establishments, in the most romantic of coun- 
try villages. 

It would task the genius of the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, to embody the mysteri- 
ous beauty of that place, and group all its 
fascinations and allurements. Love and lore 
did not reign there alternately, but roamed 
abroad in dreamy indolence together, wear- 
ing each other’s smiles. The master was in 
love, and the boys (some of them certainly) 
were in love. A few of the most genial spi- 
rits of the South, rusticating from Harvard 
College, were there, all in love: beautiful 
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girls, too, from Boston and the neighborhood, 
who are never in love and who never were, 
even before the ‘‘ Young Lady’s Friend ’’ was 
written ; but who were lovely and beloved, I 
know to a certainty. For my part, I was in 
love with every body and every thing. Oh, 
the sweet, delicious walks and rides of those 
happy hours! Study, too, was deiightful ; 
for our teacher permitted us to con our tasks 
in the open air, and one might see a tree-full 
of boys, rustling the leaves of Virgil and the 
leaves of the beach-tree in harmony. Re- 
cubans sub —_— fagi, was a beautiful real- 
ity there. hat a contrast of life it present- 

, to have escaped from the Bosten dominie’s 
purgatory, to that blessed elysium ! 

But the season has changed, and a new 
master is there,—a fine fellow truly, though 
different from the other; an excellent disci- 
plinarian and a gentleman. It is winter; and 
in the early moonlight the skates ring again 
on the clear ice, and the hills resound with 
the echo of glad voices. There is a tall thin 
youth learning to cut figures on the frozen 
mirror,—but his eyes are always turning to 
the stars. He is fond of cireles and trian- 
gles, and perhaps unconsciously, describes 
them with his skates. He casts eclipses 
when he returns to his room, while his chum 
is writing verses. He tries to do the poetical, 
and fails; but he excels every one in mathe- 
matics. Again the boy is father of the man. 
It is Rosert Treat Paine, the astronomer. 

At a place where the river is wide, and five 
or six fathom deep, there are two boats, 
‘* manned ’’ with boys, who are about to en- 
gage in a sham naval battle. Each is resolv- 
ed to *‘ capture ’’ the boat-hook of the other. 
Down they come for the contest, the paddles 
of the ‘oarsmen’? flashing rapidly through 
the water. At the bow of one of the boats 
stands a splendid boy,—his dark, curling hair 
streaming to the wind and playing over a face 
and form handsome and bold enough for a 
young Achilles. An hour ago he was mus- 
ing over a mass of snow, and shaping it into 
the form of life. He is now braced for the 
strife, and looks the genius of boy-daring. 
His boat runs smack into the other, and in an 
instant he seizes the enemy’s boat-hook.— 
Huzza! ’tis the tug of war. Huzza, boys! 
hang on, hang on, for the life of you! But 
there is only one to six: yet the one holds on 
bravely : till at last, the six at the same time 
let go, and the one is precipitated into the riv- 
er. Huzza, for the fun of that! There is 
no danger: the one still holds his prize and 

ins the shore. It is Ais turn to huzza now. 

k at him as he triumphantly gazes down 
the stream. There again the boy is father of 
the man, who now looks down the tide of time 
victoriously. It is Horatio Greenoveu, the 


_ seulptor. 
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VISIONS. 





BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





Last night, in my restless slumber, 
When the silence was profound, 

Fitful visions without number 
Came my lonely couch around. 


There were some with smiles of gladness, 
Such as merry children wear ; 

Some there were with eyes of sadness, 
Brows impressed with thought and care. 


Well I knew them—they were creatures 
Won by Fancy from the tomb :— 

How famuliar, forms and features 
Seemed amid the solemn gloom ! 


Then I dreamed they came to call me 
From that lonely couch of pain— 
Kindly came to disenthral me, 
To unlock my human chain. 


‘* Ye are welcome ! ’’ spake my spirit, 
‘* Dear companions of my past ! 

Let me but with you inherit 

** Love that shall forever last. 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


. 


Now unfold your hidden pinions, 

‘** Take me in your tender arms, 
Waft me to your pure dominions, 

** Where nor doubt nor fear alarms. 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


© 


Here is sickness, here is sorrow, 
‘*] am willing to depart ; 

** No one lives, from whom I borrow 
‘* Solace for a wounded heart.’’ 


As I spoke the vision melted, 
Melted slowly into air— 

And I turned and saw an angel 
As the summer moonbeam fair ! 


On her breast her hands were folded, 

Her sweet looks were downward thrown, 
And she seemed a statue moulded 

From the gleaming Parian stone. 


‘* Live for me! ’’ the words were spoken 
By soft lips that scarcely stirred, 

Yet the spell of grief was broken 
When those magic tones I heard. 


Well I knew ¢hy voice, oh dearest, 
And my inmost soul replied, 

‘« « Live for thee’! yes—kindest, nearest, 
Since for thee I would have died ! ”’ 


Iawoke. ‘The angel vanished : 
Yet methought that I could see, 
Where the firelight darkness banished, 
Eyes that fondly smiled on me. 
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A SETTLEMENT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY MRS. LEE. 





Severat years since, I embarked at New 
Orleans for Louisville. The steamboat was 
of the largest size, between four and five 
hundred tons. It was filled with the usual 
motley group of people. The number of 
cabin-passengers amounted to sixty or sev- 
enty. Among them were all nations and 
tongues. There was the tall, muscular Ken- 
tuckian, as rough as his native wilds; the 
indolent southerner, extending his length on 
every bench to the exclusion of all others ; 
the conceited Yankee, guessing and reckon- 
ing about every subject suggested. There 
were ladies returning to Louisville, loaded 
with jewelry, who had been to New Orleans 
to collect fashions for the ensuing season ; 
also, a priest who seemed willing to become 
confessor to the boat community. 

Various little incidents beguiled the tedi- 
ousness of the voyage. At one time we 
struck upon a snag, and then such terror! all 
distinctions of rank and nation, hitherto rather 
scrupulously observed, were now forgotten. 
Deck-passengers and cabin-passengers min- 
gled promiscuously, and all made arush to the 
ladies’ cabin at the stern, as the danger seemed 
most threatening at the prow. One little in- 
cident I well remember, true to nature. A 
young woman was hastening towards the 
prow of the boat; she urged her way against 
the multitude, and nothing could withstand 
her eagerness. ‘‘ You are going the wrong 
way,’’ said I, supposing her bewildered with 
terror. ‘*‘Ohno! no!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ my 
child, my child is there! ’’ It was some time 
before it was discovered that the boat had 
suffered no serious injury, that the boiler had 
not burst, but was still able and willing to do 
its duty. 

This little incident had brought us into 
closer contact and made us more united. We 
now began to be social in our amusements. 
A little card-playing, a little dancing, a great 
deal of talking, and occasionally a little 
preaching from the good priest, made up the 
incidents of this miniature world. 

Those who have a taste for the sublime 
or the picturesque have other sources of en- 
joyment. The constant novelty that pre- 
sents itself in the valleys and bluffs, the lit- 
tle settlements scattered along the shores, 
often half inundated with water,—the ap- 
pearance of desolation that reigns in these 
vast swamps, the evening roar of the waters, 
and the hollow blast that comes sweeping 
over the forest, all give a tinge of melan- 
choly to the scene. How often have I seated 








myself in some solitary spot and looked on the 
mysterious world around, till by a natural 
connexion my thoughts soared to the invisible, 
to the Creator of all! 

Those who attach least importance to the 
spot which is to be their last earthly tenement, 
shudder at the thought of being buried on a 
shore like this. The long moss which 
spreads its aerial drapery over the trees and 
is a beautiful object in many of the Southern 
states, here loses its graceful character, and 
hangs matted, dark and heavy, like a funereal 
banner waving over the regions of death and 
disease. 

We are undoubtedly much indebted to as- 
sociation for the sublimity connected with 
this mighty river. We carry our imagina- 
tion to its source, and wander with it 
through immense tracts of wilderness in soli- 
tary grandeur; we see it receiving a thou- 
sand tributary waters, yet preserving its own 
unchanging character, and rolling along with 
frightful vehemence unheeding the devasta- 
tion it causes. The oak, the magnolia and 
the sycamore, with other giants of the forest, 
are torn up by the roots, and are borne on its 
swollen waters thousands of miles. Some- 
times they become entangled near the shore 
and remain struggling to get free ; deposit af- 
ter deposit is added till a natural levee is 
formed, and what they call a datture projects 
from that shore, while the flood indemnifies 
itself on the opposite side. The datture 
often bears the stamp of a variety of soils; 
every species of vegetation is tributary to it, 
from the Rocky Mountains to the spot where 
it is arrested. 

I was leaning over the side of the vessel, 
when I found we were approaching one of 
these battures, to supply our boat with wood. 
It presented a striking appearance from its 
cultivation, and the contrast it formed to the 
dismal swamps. There was a neat dwelling 
upon it, that looked as if it were constructed 
for two families. As the boat neared, a 
group of children, followed by a large dog, 
came running to the shore. The Catholic 
priest was by my side. I had become ac- 
quainted with him. ‘‘ We shall stop here,’’ 
said he, ‘‘an hour; they are old friends of 
mine in the cottage yonder; will you go 
ashore with me?’’ I gladly assented. 

The good father was no sooner visible to the 
children than they set up a joyfulshout. Two 
young women, evidently the mothers of the 
group, came out to meet him. I never saw 
more demonstrations of affection and sensibil- 
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ity. The two husbands had only time to 
give him a cordial shake of the hand, for 
they were wanted at the wood-pile. 

The young women conducted us to the 
house, treated us with a glass of new milk, 
rarely to be found on the river, and expressed 
their joy at seeing the father in a thousand 
ways. They were urgent with him to re- 
main, and said they had got a christening for 
him. ‘* And which does the new-comer be- 
long to ?’’ said he, ‘* Blaisée or Jeanette ?”’ 

** Now you will tell yourself,’ said one of 
the young women, taking an infant from the 
bed where it lay. ‘The priest, however, pro- 
tested it looked as much like one as the other, 
and Blaisée acknowledged it was Jeanette’s. 

The hour passed rapidly away; the two 
young women spoke English imperfectly, and 
conversed in French with the father. I 
gathered something of their history from the 
pleasant allusions they made, which were 
often followed by shouts of laughter on all 
sides. ‘They walked down to the boat with 
us, and could not but be struck with the con- 
trast their husbands formed both to them and 
each other. They were apparently New 
England Americans; one of them a true 
Yankee, the other with an air of greater re- 
finement, but evidently brothers. They were 
not less cordial than their wives, and there 
seemed to be the most perfect harmony 
amongst them. 

When we returned to the boat, I began to 
question the priest about his friends that we 
had just parted with. ‘‘O,’’ said he, ** it is 
a little history; I have it all written down. 
You will stop at Natchez; there I usually 
reside. I will find it and give it to you.”’ 

He faithfully fulfilled his promise ; it was 
a parting bequest, for I found he did not mean 
to continue with us. 

I was somewhat surprised to find that it 
was chiefly written in French, for he spoke 
English perfectly well. I can only, there- 
fore, give my own translation. 


THE PRIEST'S STORY. 


John White was a native of Connecticut. 
He married early, and by daily industry con- 
trived to earn acomfortable living. Allured, 
however, by the marvellous stories of the 
wealth and fertility that bordered the Ohio, he 
determined to remove there, and thankfully 
accept the plenty which Providence, he was 
told, showered down upon new settlers with- 
out their being obliged to toil for it. 

With this prospect before him, he sold his 
thriving little farm, and putting his goods and 
chattels into one wagon, and his wife and 
children into another, began his long journey 
to the West. 

No one will doubt that he met with hard- 
ships by the way. Often they were out in 
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violent rains, which were sure to be followed 
by rheumatic pains and aches. The first 
summer after their arrival, his wife and two 
of his children were attacked by fever and 
ague. ‘They, however, lived through it, and 
recovered. The next spring his cow was 
swamped and they lost her, and just as her 
obsequies were performed, one of his oxen 
died. Still, however, his grain sprang up lux- 
uriantly ; the climate, setting aside fever and 
ague, and frequent rains, which often spoiled 
their hay and blighted their grain, was just 
what they could have wished. But John 
found he had not escaped from hard labor ; 
that nothing grew spontaneously; that the 
sentence pronounced on father Adam seemed 
to be in full force on the Ohio; ‘In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.”? By 
dint of fifteen years of hard labor, he found 
himself nearly as well off, as when he sold 
his little farm, and came to the land of prom- 
ise to make his fortune. 

In one respect, however, they had thrived 
beyond their most sanguine expectations. 
Their offspring had increased to twelve in 
number. In the patriarchal age this was 
said to be wealth. John, however, had read 
no treatises on population ; he thought only 
of the twelve hungry mouths that were to be 
fed ; and, as by all his industry he had not 
been able to purchase more land than he and 
one of his sons could work, he proposed to the 
son who was his namesake, to emigrate to 
the banks of the Arkansas. John, however, 
had his own plans ; he very willingly consent- 
ed to quit the homestead, but claimed the right 
of going where he pleased. They all went 
to work and built him a raft on which there 
was a small shed, into which he could craw], 
and by drawing his feet up and forming 
an angle with his body, be tolerably well 
sheltered from the rain, if it chanced to come. 
All that could be spared from the family pro- 
visions without occasioning a famine, was 
stowed into John’s shed. Moreover, his 
mother generously added a pewter quart, a 
pair of tongs on which he could broil his veni- 
son, and a cracked teakettle that was made 
nearly tight by crowding Indian meal into 
the crevices. 

With his rifle, and fifteen hard dollars in 
his pocket, John took leave of his five brothers 
and six little sisters. It was not so affecting 
a scene as may be imagined. Want and 
hardship give a wonderful obtuseness to 
the sentimentality of affection. We cannot, 
however, in justice to maternal tenderness, 
pass over the tears which fell from his moth- 
er’s eyes, and which she unostentatiously 
wiped away with the back of her hand as she 
saw him depart. Between John and Ed- 
ward, who were twin-brothers, there were, 
by this parting, many associations rent asun- 
der, and John promised his brother that, if 
he succeeded in his plan, which he had not 
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yet communicated, he would send for him to 
join him. 

It is very common for settlers to emigrate 
with families, cattle, household utensils, &c., 
but few were so desolate as poor John; he 
left the parental dwelling without a living 
thing he could call his own, except a dog 
that had been given to one of the children, 
which the prudent mother discovered lived by 
eating. As she was too tender-hearted to 
commit murder, she told John he might drop 
him into the river, she did not doubt he could 
swim. John, however, had no feeling of 
solitude or desolation. He had just entered 
his twentieth year; he measured good six 
feet, was stout of limb, full of life and ae- 
tivity, and had never fallen in love ; he there- 
fore could look at the moon, which happened 
to be near its full the first night of his voyage, 
without any sensation of melancholy. On 
the contrary, he thought of it merely as a 
glorious lamp hung in the heavens, and rather 
wondered that it was only lighted oecasion- 
ally. 

Merrily it cheered him on his way, as the 
tide bore along his clumsy raft. As for 
Shock, his fellow-traveller, it never entered 
John’s head to throw him overboard ; on the 
contrary, he shared so bountifully with him 
his Indian cake and dried venison, that proba- 
bly poor Shock thought the /imes were great- 
ly improved. 

After a few days John began to get a little 
out of patience ; at first he amused himself 
by making arithmetical figures on a board 
with a piece of chalk, and drawing lines 
that resembled a chart, but right glad was he 
when he arrived at Louisville, and made his 
raft fast to an old trunk of a tree, that grew 
on the bank of the Ohio. 

He sprang on shore, followed by his friend 
Shock, who had by indulgence become quite 
self-important. As the ideas of dogs as well 
as men are graduated on habit and custom, 
Shock, unlike dogs of quality, made it a 
point to bark and growl at every well-dressed 
person ; whereas, he discovered a sort of na- 
tive affection for every shabby-looking fellow 
he met. 

The time had now arrived when John was 
to mature the plan which had been floating 
in his head. He walked along with a firm 
step und an animated countenance by the 
wharves where the steamboats were an- 
chored, with their pennons streaming in the 
wind. It was a joyous sight to him; true, 
he had constantly seen steamboats passing on 
the Ohio, but they were nothing to him, now 
he felt as if he owned them all, they were to 
become a mine of wealth for him, and even 
Shock went frisking along, as if he ex- 
pected a snug berth in the steerage. 

There lay Uncle Sam, the Red Rover, the 
Philadelphia, the Louisiana, in all their mag- 
nitude. There, too, occupying a humbler 














space, lay the Don Juan, the Magnolia and 
Lady Byron.* 

John singled out a steamboat, not because 
it was more captivating than any of the 
others, but because there was more bustle on 
board, and they were unloading it. Some 
people seem born to good fortune ; just as 
John arrived at the spot, one of the hands, 
who was assisting in removing bales of cot- 
ton, received an accidental blow from a wind- 
lass, which laid him prostrate. John sprang 
forward and took his place ; he worked with 
all his strength, and soon attracted the atten- 
tion of the captain, who asked him whether 
he wanted ‘‘ employ.”’ 

Our adventurer requested a private audi- 
ence, and before they parted, John considered 
his fortune as made. Not that his dollars 
had accumulated in number; on the contrary, 
they had lessened, for he had bought some 
necessary implements for his business. He 
was no short-sighted calculator, his plans 
were thoroughly formed, and he often boasted 
that he did ‘‘ not tell every thing he knew.’’ 

Two whole days he and Shock spent at 
Louisville, going about among the steam- 
boats and surveying the town. Their living 
did not cost them much. John was able to 
earn a meal for both, by his readiness to lend 
a hand wherever work was going on, and at 
night they slept on board the raft. He felt 
no envy when he saw the wagons filled with 
emigrants, standing under the tall trees, above 
the falls at Louisville, opposite Jefferson- 
ville. 

Once more he and his dog embarked, and 
to their great joy left the Ohio, for Shock 
made it a rule to be pleased when his master 
was. They soon entered the broad Missis- 
sippi, and went rapidly on, without stopping 
to observe that the waters looked more yel- 
low and turbid than those of the Ohio, as 
most travellers do. The tide was always in 
his favor, and that was all he thought of much 
consequence. 

We cannot be positive how many days 

assed before John accomplished his voyage. 

e moored his raft in a sort of swamp, not 
many yards from the piece of dry ground 
formed by the batture, that now looks so 
cultivated. This John gained, and with 
Shock at his heels, stood upon it with the 
proud consciousness which a man feels when 
he has overcome obstacles. That very hour 
he went to work cutting down trees at a furi- 
ous rate. Shock at first stood wishfully look- 
ing at his master, perhaps thinking he had 
lost his reason, but by degrees he became 
accustomed to this employment, and undoubt- 
edly ceased to wonder at it. 

Day after day John kept at work. Many 


* I copy the manuscript of the priest. Probably 
these steamboats have long since been blown up or 
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were the steamboats that passed, but he took 
no notice of them or they of him. At length 
a huge pile of wood gradually arose, and 
then the ultimatum of his plan was accom- 
plished. He took a very smooth white board 
and wrote upon it in black letters : 


* Wode for stem-botes two dollers and a haff per 
cord sould here.” 


This board was fastened to a long pole, and 
placed fairly in view of all passers-by. His 
expectations were not immediately answered ; 
—he saw many a steamboat go puffing by, 
and sending out volumes of smoke—and mak- 
ing a whizzing and hissing, as if in derision 
of his wood-pile. Still, however, he was 
not disheartened, but kept steadily at work. 

Let no man be discouraged at the present. 
There is nothing inevitable but death, and the 
consequences of vice. He who keeps a 
good conscience, however dark may be his 
prospects, may look forward to brighter days. 

There are eras in every one’s life on which 
they dwell with particular pleasure. John 
never forgot the delight with which he saw 
the first steamboat making for his wood-pile. 
It was a fine clear morning,—he had watched 
her a long while with that hope which 
brightens our perceptions. 

Steamboats have been compared to mon- 
sters, to fiery dragons, and to sea-serpents ; 
but had John been classical, he would have 
thought this as beautiful as Venus first rising 
from the ocean, when he discovered that it 
was actually the very same boat which be- 
longed to the captain with whom he had held 
the conference at Louisville, and who had 
engaged to regularly supply himself with 
wood at his landing. 

That night John repaired to his raft, where 
he and Shock still slept, with twenty dollars 
added to his worldly fortune. The next 
morning he went to work to build himself a 
log-house ; this he accomplished in a short 
time, and then began to think of his twin- 
brother, Edward. There was now employ- 
ment enough for two. Not only this steam- 
boat engaged to stop regularly as it went up 
and down the river, but brought him the good 
news, that others would do the same. 

It was not difficult to get intelligence to 
Edward by one of the steamboats, and in due 
season he arrived at his brother’s habitation. 
The spot had first been pointed out to John 
by the captain at Louisville, as one of the 
most advantageous for a wood-landing. Ed- 
ward could searcely believe his own eyes, 
when he saw how much his brother had ac- 
complished. From this time they entered 
into partnership, sharing alike their labors 
and their profits. ‘There were no written 
bonds, all was done by mutual agreement, 
and Shock was equally the favorite of both 
brothers. The constant intercourse they had 
with the steamboats enlarged their ideas, the 











rough little settlement began to assume the 
form of a plantation,—a garden with rows of 
vegetables on one side, and patches of Indian 
corn on the other, was fenced in from the 
cattle that they had purchased. The clumsy 
raft was exchanged for a batteau, and the 
brothers often made excursions to Natchez, 
which was sixty or seventy miles below, and 
returned with many household comforts. 

On one of these excursions, John met with 
a lively little brunette that, for the first time 
in his life, inspired him with the feeling of 
love. He could not get her out of his head 
or heart; and instead of rising before the 
dawn of day, to resume his work, lay dozing 
and dreaming about the lively French girl 
at Natchez. But there was one difficulty ; 
she spoke very little English, and how could 
John make his wishes known! He did how- 
ever contrive to make her understand them, 
and discovered no reluctance to his advances. 

She soon learnt to converse with John in 
broken English, and agreed to marry him 
without a long courtship. 

From this time the little homestead wore a 
new face. ‘There are embellishments which 
belong to female taste, that men scarcely com- 
prehend. Blaisée, John’s new wife, gave a 
neat and pleasant appearance to their abode. 
She planted vines and flowers, and adorned 
their apartments in various ways. 

Edward began to think there was no rea- 
son why he should not have a wife too. He 
consulted his sister-in-law on the subject. She 
happened to be acquainted with twenty at 
least, who were just the thing for him. 

** Do you like de blue eyes or de black ?”’ 
asked the lively brunette. 

Edward was at that moment looking at 
hers, which were sparkling like sunbeams on 
the water, and he answered without hesita- 
tion—** Black.”’ 

‘* Ah my good broder,’’ said she, “I am 
so sorry, because I know one very charming 
girl that be just de ting ; she would make de 
sun shine all de day for you, and never go in- 
to cloud as it sometimes do.”’ 

It must be confessed that Edward had his 
occasional clouds, and Blaisée was sure that 
a good and cheerful wife might soften the lit- 
tle asperities of his nature, which were whol- 
ly incomprehensible to her gentle and equable 
disposition ; for she said ‘* the sun always did 
seem to shine for her even if it was dark 
night.”” 

She was never weary of telling Edward of 
the virtues of her friend whom she had select- 
ed for his wife ; she dwelt upon her long and 
devoted attention to her sick grandmother, 
upon her kindness to every body, her neat- 
ness and economy,—but usually concluded, 
**Ah, I am so sorry Ma’mselle Renard has 
not de eyes black.”’ 

At length, business called one of the bro- 
thers to Natchez, and it was decided that Ed- 





































































































ward should go. Blaisée insisted upon writ- 
ing a letter to Ma’mselle Renard, which he 
was to deliver in person. It was the longest 
letter she had ever written, and covered a 
whole side of foolseap paper, and was filled 
with recommendations of her brother-in-law 
and descriptions of her own happiness, invit- 
ing her to come back with Edward as his 
wife, and share their dwelling. 

John good-naturedly proposed Blaisée’s ac- 
companying him, but she playfully replied : 
** My good friend, you not get rid of me so 
soon. I will stay and make ready for them, 
against they come back so happy.—You will 
tink no more of de eyes black, when you see 
de eyes blue.”’ 

For the first time Edward seemed to be la- 
boring under apparent emotion, for he looked 
tearfully at his brother’s wife, and exclaimed, 
** Never, never.”’ 

Strange thoughts crossed the innocent mind 
of Blaisée as the color rose to her cheek ;— 
and after the departure of Edward she count- 
ed her beads with more fervor than usual as 
she uttered an aspiration over every one, that 
God would preserve them from all evil and 
send her brother-in-law an affectionate wife. 
Whatever shade had come over her brow, it 
soon vanished, and she strove to banish un- 
welcome remembrances that crowded upon 
her. ‘‘ Poor Edward!’’ thought she: ‘I 
see how it is; but I am sure, very sure, he 
will not think of /es yeux noirs when he looks 
into les yeux bleus'!—and more than ever she 
congratulated herself on the admirable epistle 
she had penned for Ma’mselle Renard. 

At last the day arrived for Edward’s return. 
Blaisée stood on the landing as soon as the 
first distant cloud of smoke arose. When the 
boat came nearer and nearer, its loud bellow- 
ing was music to her ear. When it reached 
the shore, Edward was the first that escaped 
from it, but he was alone ! 

‘* Here is your letter,’’ said he to Blaisée. 
‘**T have not given it; | have not seen her.”’ 

From this time Edward said no more about 
matrimony, and his sister-in-law no longer 
rallied him on the subject; indeed, there 
was a shade of restraint in her manner which 
was involuntary. He stil] assisted as usual in 
cutting and preparing wood, and in the daily 
labor of their little homestead ; but when his 
task was done, he would wander into the for- 
est, and stay till the night was far advanced, 
or till John went after him and insisted on his 
returning : then would Blaisée say—‘* My 
good broder, you not know the night-air make 
fever. You go away into de wood; you not 
see de long moss that hangs frem de trees— 
that very bad—always sign of sickness; you 
get fever, and that make you dead.”’ 

Edward sometimes replied, in a low, indis- 
tinct voice, which even to Blaisée’s untutored 
ear conveyed the idea that ‘* death would be 











Her predictions were too soon fulfilled.— 
The dismal swamps and unhealthy exhala- 
tions produced their usual effect, and the mal- 
aria of night was fast undermining the health 
of Edward. He was seized with a violent 
attack of fever and ague. Blaisée, too, was 
fast approaching her maternity, and the pros- 
perity of the little family was sadly clouded. 

** We cannot do without help,”’ said John. 
‘“*We must get gee | from Natchez to 
come and stay with us. Poor Edward must 
have a nurse ; and you, my own Blais¢ée, will 
not be able to milk the cows and nurse him; 
and then too, when we have a little one, your 
hands will be full.”’ 

** And my heart too,’’ said Blaisée. ‘‘ But 
I have thought of all this.’ She then pro- 
ceeded to inform him that she had written to 
her dear cousin Jeanette to know if she 
would come and stay a month or two with 
them. John waited as impatiently as she did 
for the answer, which they soon received, 
with a promise of her arriving in the next 
steamboat. 

In the mean time poor Edward's disorder 
became more distressing—he was unable to 
leave his bed, from extreme weakness, or to 
bear the lightof day. Both John and Blaisée 
were constantly by his bedside, and the pros- 
perity of their little setthkement was no longer 
their first object. These were trying mo- 
ments to a casual observer, but they were 
full of instruction to our new settlers ; it was 
a season of rest and of reflection, which their 
heavenly Father had assigned them. While 
they watched by the sufferer, the engross- 
ment of daily labors ceased. John remem- 
bered the religious teachings of his youth, 
and joined with Blaisée in her devout aspira- 
tions. She was a Catholic, it is true, and 
counted her beads, and John did not, but they 
beth worshipped the same God and believed 
in the same Saviour. 

The arrival of Jeanette brightened their 
worldly prospects,—she took Blaisée’s place 
as Edward’s nurse, and by her gentle and 
judicious kindness mitigated the sufferings of 
the poor invalid, who was doomed to weeks 
of prostration. Two months from the time 
of Jeanette’s appearance, things wore a new 
aspect. Blaisée held in her arms her first- 
born, and Edward had slowly begun to re- 
cover. Jolin, by a double portion of labor, 
had still contrived to supply wood for the 
steamboats who stopped by contract, and 
prosperity had once more returned to the little 
dwelling. 

it is useful and wise to observe by what 
apparently inadequate means, the important 
events of life are brought about. All, to the 
reflecting mind, produce their results. It is 
a common observation, that nothing is made 
in vain—and how much more strikingly does 
it appear that there is no event without its 
consequence. So thought Edward as he met 
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the family once more, coming as he did from 
the borders of the grave. 

it was a fine evening in October, and so 
warm in that mild climate, that the doors and 
windows were open. All was hushed a a 
the rushing tide of the Mississippi. Blaisee 
sat with her babe cradled on her lap, John 
half asleep with his arm around her, and Ed- 
ward and Jeanette whispering love to each 
other, her hand resting in his, under the veil 
of the deepening twilight. 

‘¢ Sister,’’ said Edward, after a long silence, 
‘**do you still recommend a wife to me? ”’ 

** No broder,’’ she replied, ‘‘ you not like 
my choice, you must choose for yourself.”’ 

** Will you recommend our dear Jeanette ?”’ 
said he. 

‘““She not do,’’ answered Blaisée, ‘* she 
has de eyes blue, and you must have de eyes 
black.”’ 

‘“*] do not know,”’ said Edward, ‘‘ what 
colors her eyes are, I never thought of 
them.”’ 

** Oh, then you are in love with her! they 
say so with us, when they not know the color 
of de eyes.’’ 

** You are right, Blaisée; I love her dearly, 
and always shall.’’ 

‘*'Then there is no hope for my friend, 
Ma’mselle Renard,’’ said Blaisée, while a 
clear silvery laugh broke from both of the 
young women. ‘‘ Ah, my dear friend, you 
not know this is Jeanette Renard, to whom I 
wrote de letter.”’ 

The laugh had aroused John from his 
sleepy state, and he acknowledged that he 
had been in his wife’s confidence, who had 
determined, when Edward returned without 
delivering the letter, to make them both ac- 
quainted at some future time. 

‘* But if it had not been for my long ill- 
ness,’ said Edward, ‘* which was brought 
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on through my own wayward folly, by wan- 
dering half the night in dismal swamps, 
I never should have known the gentleness 
and worth of Ma’mselle Renard.”’ 

‘¢ And I,”’ said Jeanette, ‘* could not have 
loved Edward so well if I had not watched 
him day and night, and seen that he was 
worthy of being loved.” 

‘‘ And I,”’ said John, who was now wide 
awake, ‘‘ could never have prized all my pres- 
ent blessings as I do now, if I had not seen 
them in jeopardy.”’ 

‘* My good friends,’ said Blaisée, “ you 
say all I would like to, so I will say noting, 
but thank God for his goodness to us all, and 
for my dear baby.”’ 

Shock, who was always awake when his 
master was, now crept from his corner and 
seemed to partake of the general animation, 
but after a few gambols quietly laid himself 
down at the feet of his mistress, who cer- 
tainly had one half of his heart. 

But a short time passed before Edward 
and Jeanette were united by the venerable 
father, from whose conversation and note- 
book, I have extracted this little narrative. 
One or two more rooms were added to the 
cottage for further accommodation, and Ed- 
ward, who had received better instruction 
than his brother, had suspended to the post a 
new advertisement, with no material fault in 
the orthography. ‘* Wood for steamboats to 
be sold here for two dollars and a half per 
cord—also eggs and milk.’’ At the time we 
landed, three or four little children were 
playing about the door, with Shock in the 
midst of them. It was difficult to say which 
preponderated, blue eyes or black, but there 
seemed to be sufficient evidence, that both 
brothers bid fair to have inheritors for the 
new settlement. 
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PART I. 


Wuere Smollet sleeps, in Leghorn, there is buried 
Amid the graves of many English strangers, 
One of our countrymen—a nameless being— 
Whose mound is only marked by one blank slab 
Half hid in hyacinths that bloom unbidden, 
Beneath the tread of every idler’s foot. 

His home and cradle was the Hampshire hills, 
Farther than Britain, more remote than Thule, 
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Where the first fount of Androscoggin springs. 
There had he wandered, in his early days, 
By rock and brook, with fancy for his playmate, 
Full of the world that learning had unlocked. 
His brain was peopled with departed heroes, 
The men of history, the gods of Greece ; 
Troy’s roving emigrants, the Latian sires. 
Study had lifted him above the breed 
Of vulgar bargainers whose one romance 
Is the dull jingle of their daily dollars. 
The master minds whose mighty phantoms walk 
In academic halls, or volumed lie 
In close companionship on college shelves, 
Where in the dust rich thoughts like jewels hide, 
Had warmed him into worship of the past. 
His heart was written o’er like some stray page, 
Torn out from Plutarch, with majestic names ; 
People and places of antique renown ; 
Founders of kingdoms, consuls, orators, 
And chiefs who swell the chronicles of Rome. 
With these he lived, almost himself a Roman ; 
Wearing his camlet as it were a toga, 
Thinking in Latin, absent in his answers, 
Heedless of what was round him, and belonging 
Rather to Tully’s period than his own. 
Where’er chance led him, whether to the shore, 
Or the recesses of his own white hills, 
By streams with names unmusical to us, 
Though sweetly sounding to the Indians once, 
Or mid the new-built nests of busy Thrift, 
Springing as Thebes did at Amphyon’s playing, 
To the dull drone of inharmonious mills ; 
Where’er chance led him, he transformed the scene, 
Giving Soracte’s title to Mount Tom, 
And Arno’s to the Amondosuck ; 
Baptizing Chickopee with Tiber’s name, 
And feigning Via Sacras in Broadway 

But Fancy rests not long content with fancies ; 
If so, no marriages would spring from sonnets ; 
Ambition, satisfied with smoke, would loll 
Puffing his pipe upon a silken sofa ; 
And all the restless multitude who fly, 
Canvass or vapor-pinioned o’er the seas, 
In quest of ruins, pictures and warm winters, 
W ould lie a-bed and gaze on Europe’s chart, 
Travelling more snugly on their chamber wainscot. 
Prudent are they who never stir from home, 
Save in conception ; who beside their fire 
Securely wander, only in a book, 
And find adventures in another’s rambles. 
To such a modest wisher *twere enough 
To hear of music, and to smell a feast, 
To talk by letter merely with a mistress, 
To fill his vases but with waxen flowers, 
And only worship beauty’s marble image. 
Such airy diet suited not the taste 
Of him I speak of ; hungry was his heart 
For the reality of all the dreams 
Which fed his boyhood—how he longed to see 
Italy’s earth! the actual stones of Rome ; 
To touch the capitol, and with proud foot 
Tread the same pavement which a Cesar walked on. 
This was his one desire ; for this he rose 
Ere the sun thought of rising, and bedimmed 
His watchful eyes with midnight occupations, 
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Thinning his tresses with consuming studies, 

And drying up with toil the sap of youth, 

Which gathers most like dew-drops, in the night, 

When slumber comes like evening to the roses. 

Little by little, had he won the means 

Whereby men master fortune ; power was his 

To make the earth his turnpike—every gate 

Readily opening to the magic toll 

Which wise men bear like amulets about them, 

To charm away that worst disorder,—want. 

But as desire increases with possession, 

So grew his wishes as his coin increased ; 

And when prosperity enlarged his leisure, 

Budded and blossomed into Love at last. 

Fair was the lady: ye, whose road has led you, 

Amid the western valleys of New England, 

Beyond Connecticut, may guess how fair. 

She, too, had learned, and partly caught of him 

That adoration of the antique world, 

Which many thousand miles of briny distance 

Hallow in thought as potently as Time. 

Oft would she listen, as they sat by night, 

Watching the fireflies, to the brave description 

Of those unnumbered lights which, every Easter, 

Kindle St. Peter’s cupola, while Heaven 

Hides its dim stars, as fearing to be shamed 

By the rich glory of the girandole. 

And oft when walking in the village churchyard, 

Among the mounds where humble farmers rested, 

He told her of Metella’s tomb, and Virgil’s, 

The Scipios’ vault with those which line the Appian, 

And that gray pyramid within whose shade 

Sleeps the Septemvir with his English guests, 

Cestius and Shelley couching near each other. 

Or if they looked from Holyoke o’er the meadows, 

He took her with him, on the wings of Thought, 

To green Campania, showed her sunny Naples, 

Stretched out like one of her own lazzaroni, 

In smiling indolence along the shore : 

Your villas, Baie ! thy dumb temples, Pestum ! 

Where meditation makes the only worship ; 

Vineyards whose juices, drawn from buried cities, 

Taste of the times of Flaccus and Tibullus, 

And memory whirl full twenty centuries back. 
Happy! yes, happier than they knew they were, 

These lovers thus indulged their dreams together, 

More blest for knowing not that this was bliss. 

The days we spend unconscious of delight 

Are those which most delight us in remembrance, 

And the sweet minutes which are spent in hope 

Make hope’s accomplishment a dull content. 
Two drops that meet and make a single drop, 

Mingle not more instinctively than souls 

Thus brought together, side by side, as *t were, 

On the same stem and leaf of our existence. 

Chance made their stations and their ages equal, 

Time drew them close, and Nature tied the knot. 

Scarce were their bridal holidays well o’er, 

When the great Wish which many years had nourished, 

The golden frame-work of such goodly pictures, 

Approached completion.—Look! a ship is ready ; 

Her canvass full fed with the generous wind, 

Whose course is destined for the rocky gate 

Of that famed sea whose legendary name, 

‘** Mediterranean,’’ breathes of history. 
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And they are in that vesse]—Farewell, home! 

Farewell, America! with all thy names, 

Which sound unused and dissonant in song, 

Yet no less precious to the heart for that. 

We're for the land whose daily talk is music ; 

We’re bound for Italy, our port is Naples; 

Dulcet Parthenope! Torquato’s cradle, 

And Maro’s resting place—amid such words, 

How hard in verse to say, Farewell, New York! 
So sink the hills of Neversink behind them, 

And the new world is but a thing to talk of. 

And life no longer is a stated task 

To be encountered and performed for wages. 

But the free kisses of the laughing ocean 

Seem to invite the madly bounding prow 

To sport and revel, and for very pleasure 

‘To leap and dance on the deep’s foamy floor, 

To the glad tunes of the resounding billows. 

The mariners, *t would seem, were following simply 

‘Their inclination rather than their ealling ; 

The chains of Drudgery seemed to drop away, 

And life’s main duty, merely life and motion. 

Careless existence ! how the ocevnations, 

‘Troubles and fretful interests of «| shore 

With the shore, vanish! Earth is only earthly 

To the dull souls that burrow on the land. 

Such was their ecstacy at first—but soon 

The rapture lessened, and with every sun 

The strand they sailed from dearer grew and fairer, 

And that whereto each billow brought them nearer 

Lost the fine surface of the bright romance 

Whose brillianey is born of distance only ; 

As to the greedy Spaniards in Peru 

The rocks of lime on Illiassa’s height, 

Beheld afar, seemed hills of purest silver ; 

And the brown husks which roofed the Indian huts 

Solid and beaten plates of virgin gold ;— 

Nay, this dim ball, this murky lump, this earth, 

Seen from yon Venus, were as bright as she. 











ST. BERNARD. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


rarely witnessed, in the character and pur- 
poses of his fellow-man. It will present to 
his recollections the sea of ice, the moun- 


To him, whose wanderings on our uneven, 
terraqueous planet, have been among the 
stupendous and fantastic works of nature, ex- 





hibited in the romantie lake and mountain 
scenery of Switzerland; and thence, over 
the frozen passes of the Alps, into the smil- 
ing vineyards and olive-groves of sunny 
Italy, the name of the Great St. Bernard 
will never be an uninteresting sound. It 
will revive in him old, ineffable ideas of the 
magnificent, the picturesque, the sublime, un- 
paralleled in the physical world; and those 


of moral beauty and grandeur, even more | 








tain of snow, the fearful, impending ava- 
lanche, the piercing air—all that is chill- 
ing, cheerless and menacing to the traveller 
through a region of almost perpetual winter, 
contrasted in his mind with all that he found 
cheering, comforting and refreshing in the 
hospice, with its warm hearth, its ready ta- 
ble, and the unfeigned cordial welcome of its 
benevolent inmates. The sound of that name 
will recall to his memory the hour when he 
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arrived, cold, weary, and perhaps benighted, 
at that highest place of human habitation in 
all Europe; and, while openly partaking the 
fruits of the beneficence of its tenants, se- 
cretly confessed their self-sacrificing efforts 
and devotedness in the cause of suffering hu- 
manity, as far transcending those of the com- 
mon level of mankind, as their abode does 
in point of elevation. 

t will remind him, too, of the moment 
when he departed, invigorated and grateful, 
dropping, as he passed out from under the 
hospitable roof, his thank-offering into the 
small contribution-box in the chapel, the un- 
asked, unhinted-at and only pecuniary return 
for the entertainment he had received, un- 
questioned as to his faith, whether Pagan, 
Jew, or Christian; and whatever he might 
be, went on his way rejoicing, with a heart 
enlarged, and, more than ever it had been 
before, in love and charity with all his fellow- 
men—invoking, perhaps for the first time in 
his life, the blessing of Heaven on a frater- 
nity of monks! 

Even the docile and philanthropic dogs of 
the hospice will come in for a share of his 
respectful and affectionate remembrance, when 
he recalls the humane teaching of which they 
are susceptible, their obedience to man’s in- 
struction, and their untiring toil and fidelity 
in seeking out travellers, and saving their 
lives when bewildered or overcome by cold 
and fatigue, in the journey across the moun- 
tain. 

But, in this age of stir and restlessness, 
when general and ceaseless locomotion seems 
to be the order of the day, and the world to 
be possessed of a spirit of ‘‘ going to and fro 
in the earth, and walking up and downin it,”’ 
there may, perhaps, be some who have ex- 
perienced, and others who have heard of, the 
kindness of the benevolent brothers of the 
hospice of the Great and of the Little St. 
Bernard, who may yet be unacquainted with 


the early private history of the founder of | 


these institutions, from whom both mountains 
derive their names. 

If you pass inte Savoy, partly encompassed 
by vine-clad hills and retreating mountains, 
you will find the gloomy old town of Annecy, 
situated at the outlet of a small lake of the 
same name, whose escaping waters form a 
stream running through the town, which, in 
its days of pride and opulence, was vain of 
the beauty of this bright feature, and enjoyed 
it as a source of pleasure and convenience to 
powerful, aristocratic inhabitants. 

Before the Revolution, so destructive to the 
temporal estate of the Savoyard nobility, this 
town was a place of much importance. It 
was the residence of many noble families. 
Here the Genevois counts had a stately cas- 
tle, and the bishop held a court. The mag- 
nificent edifice—the pompous equipage, and 
the lofty bearing of the people, ieee was 
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the worldly wealth and pride of the place ; 
while numerous churches, nunneries, and 
their appurtenances, declared its poorness in 
spirit and ghostly humility. 

But, subsequent to this period, the town 
took a different aspect, and became as a wid- 
owed bride ; or as a queen, suddenly robbed of 
her crown and ornaments, and sitting in 
sackcloth and tears. Where once rolled the 
glittering carriage, was now seen the impov- 
erished pedestrian, anxious and _ solitary. 
Ruin took hold of the architecture, and moss 
and mildew came upon the ruin. The pas- 
sage to many a splendid mansion, once light- 
ly paced by the foot of the buoyant-hearted 
and gaily-dressed, had become forsaken and 
choked with confused debris. The convents 
were thrown open, their pious recluses scat- 
tered abroad, and the decayed buildings dese- 
crated as warehouses, or perverted to other 
uses equally opposed to their former sanctity. 
The castle of the counts was, in one part of 
it, converted to a prison, while the other 
was appropriated as barracks for small de- 
tachments of squalid soldiery. 

After a long season of dismal desolation, 
the first symptom of revival in the place, ap- 
peared in the utilitarian introduction of the 
apparatus for a cotton factory, whose wheels 
were to be moved by the waters of that beau- 
tiful stream, which had so often carried on 
the poet’s musing, the scholar’s reverie, the 
devotee’s devotion ; and this, too, in the very 
heart of the town which had been a favorite 
resort of the philosophic, the refined, the 
pontifical ! 

The mercenary machinery took possession 
of a building originally consecrated as the 
abode of a holy sisterhood of nuns. 

On the side of the narrow lake, opposite to 
the town of Annecy, among the gently- 
swelling hills that stand between the level 
earth immediately bordering the waters and 
the mountains rising moderately above them 
in the back-ground, are several ancient cas- 
tles—relics of the feudal ages, and emblems 
of old baronial firmness, defensive power and 
domestic magnificence. 

One of these castles belonged to the high 
and mighty family of Menthon, who had it 
inscribed in stone over the gateway of their 
edifice, to remain when their deeds and their 
clay, each of so much importance in their 
own day, should be of little or none in ours, 
that the Menthons were a line of barons be- 
fore the Christian era! Alas, alas, for hu- 
man vanity, family pride, trust in titles, power 
and riches! Dust and darkness shroud them 
till the clear light and the free air of time 
dissolve and sweep them away. 

The lord of this house and domain, in the 
early part of the tenth century, was the son 
of an illustrious sire, Oliver de Menthon, 
Count of Geneva, and friend and companion 
of the immortal Charlemagne ; and, in the 
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year 932, (or, as some say, 938) in this cas- 
tle, his son, Bernarp, sole heir to the hon- 
ors of the Menthons, entered, a little erying 
novice, on this world’s stage of shifting scen- 
ery, to battle with its vanity and vexation of 
spirit. 

Great was the exultation in the castle at 
his birth, that a son was given to perpetuate 
the glory and magnify the name of the hon- 
orable house of Menthon. Scarcely was the 
babe wrapped in swaddling-bands, when im- 
agination had already invested him, as a fu- 
ture hero, with the cuirass and sword of his 
renowned grandfather, Oliver; while every 
sturdy shriek that the little baron gave out, 
was taken as a prognostic of the noise he 
was to make in the world, and of decision 
and courage in the bud. 

The child grew large and strong; and, as 
he had been destined from the very peep of 
his existence to the profession of arms, bade 
fair to fulfil what seemed the express purpose 
of his being, to fight and conquer! hen 
of a suitable age, his father, wishing to be- 
stow on his son a more finished education 
than he had himself enjoyed, or than could 
be given him at home, sent him to Paris, and 
placed him under such a tutor as he thought 
would train up his mind in the way it should go. 

When the time of his pupilage had elapsed, 
Bernard was recalled home, to stand up in the 
castle of his inheritance with the form of full- 


grown manhood, and the majestic and invin- 
cible spirit of a mature Savoyard nobleman 
and commander. 

But great was the astonishment and the 
disappointment of the parents, at their son’s 
return, on finding that they had placed him 


under the tuition of an instructor widely dif- 
ferent from the one they had intended and 
thought him to be. Bernard was humble, 
solemn, often abstracted, loving retirement, 
and seeming to have avowed himself devoted 
to a cause wholly at variance with carnal 

ride and indulgence, and all temporal glory. 

Te was disinclined to speak or to hear of any 
of these things, and gave evidence of his de- 


termination to wrestle—not with flesh and | 


blood, but with the power and against the 
dominion of sin and Satan. 

His mind was filled to overflowing with the 
teachings and warnings he had received from 
his patron St. Nicholas ; he had solemnly de- 
voted himself to a life of poverty and humil- 
ity, and the cause of Him whose kingdom is 
not of this world. He had dreamed dreams, 
had visions, and received calls in heavenly 
voices—all forbidding him to seek earthly 
power and riches, and prompting him to take 
up the cross and turn away from an alluring, 
but deceitful, evil world. His time was spent 
in prayer, praise and prophecy, or in other 
religious exercises and retirement for medi- 
tation. 

The father’s mortification at this disap- 








pointment was insupportable, and his whole 
study and object were now to redeem his son 
from this unexpected state of mind and un- 
earthly course. To effect this, his own judg- 
ment and that of his friends suggested a 
matrimonial alliance. Accordingly, the beau- 
tiful young heiress of another noble house 
was selected as the all-potent charm. 

The uncommon personal beauty of the 
lovely Marguerite de Miolans, with hersweet, 
affectionate disposition and cheerfulness of 
spirit, were deemed fully adequate to dispel- 
ling the infatuation of Dornan’ : while the 
honor of her ancient house was dooked upon 
as no wise inferior to that of Menthon. 

In those days the marriage contract was 
stipulated for the young couple by their pa- 
rents ; and it was the custom to have it con- 
summated, with all the display and festivity 
of the wedding, at the house of the bride- 
groom’s father. Bernard saw his bride elect, 
and faintly praised her beauty and seeming 
excellence ; and, though he did not object in 
word to being united to her, yet he turned 
aside with a melancholy air, which had the 
coldness of a refusal, while he thought of 
the king’s daughter, all-glorious within, the 
church, to which his soul was indissolubly 
wedded. 

The great preparations for the nuptials 
went on, while he witnessed them but with 
revolting and horror: and the whole train of 
guests were invited to accompany the be- 
trothed from the castle of the Miolans to that 
of the Menthons. 

On the appointed day, with all the dignit 
of their pompous externals, they arrived, full 
of gladsome spirits, to enliven the scene ; 
and with healthful appetites, to do justice to 
the sumptuous prepared as the mar- 
riage feast. The chateau was filled with 
guests, musicians, and menials going hither 
and thither, every one with some important 
part to perform, like shuttles passing one an- 
other in the loom, each having its own thread 
to carry out to make the web perfect. 

On the great, auspicious morning, when 
the sacred knot was to be tied, the family 
and their guests were assembled in due ar- 
ray ; but the bride, in her costly adornments, 
saw no bridegroom appear to claim her. 
They waited—he came not from his cham- 
ber. He was summoned, yet did not obey ; 
was called, but gave no answer. The door 
of his apartment was opened, and lo, he was 
gone! The unpressed pillow showed that 
his bed had given him no repose the previous 
night ; and a letter addressed to his parents, 
found lying on his little silver table, told the 
rest. In it he implored their forgiveness for 
disobedience to their will, but pleaded that 
this was his only alternative, hard as he felt 
it to be, to avoid disobeying that of heaven, 
whose higher command and call he must not, 
dared not disregard. 
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He assured them, that, having solemnly 
avouched himself for Christ and his service, 
he had only to take up his cross and follow 
him, and that he could not now go back, ex- 
cept to perdition, to take his portion from 
amongst the husks and beggarly elements of 
the world. He argued, that, if he was a 
member of the body of Christ, he must die to 
himself and live in him: as a penitent, he 
must crucify all carnal affections, and keep 
clear of every incumbrance that might retard 
or cause him to stuiu!)!: in his holy race. If 
Jesus was his pattern, ic had never been 
taught by his example to wed himself to an 
earthly bride. ‘* And what,’’ said he, ‘‘ did 
the great Preceptor, whose word is life, in- 
tend to inculeate, when he spake the parable 
of the feast that was prepared, and those 
who were bidden, but refused to come? 
Surely he must have known, and would have 
us to know, the temptation to reluctance or 
refusal to come up to our religious duties, 
our heavenly feast, which a mortal bride 
might prove, when he stated, that the first 
and the second bidden to the supper, plead- 
ing worldly business as an apology for de- 
chning the invitation, added, ‘therefore I 
pray thee have me excused ;’ but the third 
said, ‘1 have married a wife, therefore I can- 
not come.’ ”” 

Having filled his letter with these and sim- 
ilar cogent reasons for his righteous abhor- 
rence of matrimony, the soundness or sophis- 
try of which they who have tried the experi- 
ment, which he had not; can best decide for 
themselves ; the future saint opened his win- 
dow, and, leaping out upon a rock lying many 
feet below it, went his way none but himself 
knew whither. 

Some appearances of indentations in the 
rock, seen at this day, the good Catholic as- 
sures the traveller, are the prints of the saint’s 
feet as they met it from the leap, when it was 
miraculously softened to receive them, and 
then turned hard as adamant. 

The scene of confusion, of dismay and 
consternation—some spirits bristling with 
haughty resentment, others cast down with 
sorrow—which the castle presented when the 
flight was discovered, would defy all power 
of description, even if the narrow limits here 

rescribed, did not forbid it in fuller detail. 

But none of all the actors in the drama, 
claimed so much unmingled tenderness and 
pity as the beautiful, forsaken betrothed ; 
and none performed so high-minded and he- 
roic a part. 

Could the fugitive bridegroom have looked 
back and seen her in this trying moment, he 
would, perhaps, have repented of his rash 
step; and owned that, if his reasoning had 
been right as to generality, here, in an espe- 
cial case, it might be a little sophistical. 

While the Baron de Menthon and his lady 
were overwhelmed by grief and despair at 








their bereavement, and mortification from the 
disappointment, they knew not how to meet 
the insulted dignity of the Miolans. 

The lofty old father of the deserted maiden, 
and all his party, except the meek-spirited 
daughter, towered high with indignation and 
flashed with ire at the dishonor cast on their 
ancient house; and placing the hand upon the 
hilt of the sword, they began to talk of ob- 
taining recompense at its point. High words 
and significant gestures seemed to be fast 
forming the preliminaries of a civil war be- 
tween the two houses. And this, according 
to the custom of the times, when men looked 
to their trusty steel for satisfaction, in all 
eases of personal or family insult or injury, 
would, no doubt, have ensued, had not the 
gentle Marguerite, like a genuine pearl, as 
her name signifies, shone out with a pure, 
native Instre, which seemed the brightness of 
a holier world than this. 

After a short but severe inward struggle to 
suppress her emotions, she came between the 
jarring parties like an angel of peace ; and, 
declaring her free and full forgiveness of the 
offence, expressed herself satisfied with the 
pious reasons rendered by the absconder, for 
thus suddenly turning and fleeing from the 
hymeneal altar, when brought so near as to 
feel himself scorched by its flame. 

Her gentle spirit subdued the turbulence of 
her choleric friends; and their angry pas- 
sions, rebuked by magnanimity, fell back 
like the receding waves of a troubled sea, at 
the ebb of tide. Glad that they had been 
saved from an attempt to wash out the imag- 
ined stain of their glory with blood; and 
commiserating the wretchedness of the for- 
saken parents, they returned to their own 
homes in peace. 

Shortly after this strange event, the dis- 
appointed Marguerite, sick of the world, 
and wishing to withdraw from it forever, 
abjured it with its deceit, its riches, and its 
vanities, and retired into a convent for life. 
Here her superior virtues and eminent piety 
soon won for her the respect and love of the 
whole sisterhood, till at length, in due time, 
she became prioress of the convent in Annecy, 
which has before been mentioned as recently 
converted intoa place of spindles and looms, 
and the more secularly-inspired sisters of a 
factory. 

The Baron de Menthon and lady, having 
found all search for their lost son vain, 
retired from public life, and, immuring them- 
selves from the world, within their castle, 
sank into a state of quiet melancholy, which 
succeeded the storm of sorrow and despair, 
as a calm settles on a landscape when the 
hurricane has laid its honors waste. 

Thus for a long lapse of years did they re- 
main secluded, passing their time in noiseless 
but bitter repentance for their rash experi- 
ment of coercion on their only child; and 
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wholly in the dark as to every thing connected 
with his course or his fate, after the farewell 
left behind him in his letter, on the eventful 
night previous to the visionary wedding. 

While the Sun of Righteousness seemed 
not yet to have risen to their souls ‘“‘ with 
healing on his wings,’’ the sun of their earthly 
glory had set forever ; or if some gleams of 
lingering light at times appeared, it was only 
to show long, dark shadows of forms that 
were unseen, or passing away ; and all to be 
lost in the chill and hush of a starless night. 
Then strange spirit-whisperings came near, 
warning them that time was short, the grave 
close before them—earth’s elements prepar- 
ing to become food for devouring fire—the 
skies to drop the stars, as a tree its untimely 
fruit, and pass away ; and it behooved them 
speedily to make their peace with Heaven, 
through Him, who, in reference to that day, 
assures his friends, ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.”’ And to claim a share in this pro- 
mise, was the righteous resolution to which 
they ultimately came. They made confes- 
sion of their sins; and poured out the burden 
of their contrite hearts before the mercy-seat, 
crying first for the ‘‘ grace of supplication,” 
that they might pray aright for the bread for 
which their souls were starving—that they 
might even be allowed the crumbs that fell 
from their Lord’s table, in conscious unwor- 
thiness of a seat at the board among his cho- 
sen friends. They distributed of substance 
to the poor, and made bounteous donations of 
their temporal riches, with a view to eternal 
interest. Still, they asked increase of faith, 
till grace for grace was given them in mani- 
fold proportion ; while their heads were whi- 
tening with the frost of life’s winter-time, 
and the hues of earth becoming dim to their 
vision through its chilly haze. But ever 
among the softest, inmost folds of their pa- 
rental hearts, one burning, wasting desire 
was closely wrapped up, and silently feeding. 
Could they only be favored with some com- 
munication, either from earth or heaven, 
that would inform them what and where had 
been the life, or when and how the death of 
their lost Bernard, then, they felt, they could 
readily depart in peace! Yet no human or 
angel hand lifted the sable curtain, behind 
which he had passed, and vanished out of 
sight. 








They asked in midnight’s solemn shade, 
hen morning’s splendor shone ; 
If he to distant lands had strayed, 
If in the grave his dust were laid, 
If he in glory stood arrayed, 
Before the eternal throne. 








None answered through night's silent gloom ! 
No beams of opening day 
The painful mystery could illume ; 
Nought from the world of deathless bloom, 
From distant earth or secret tomb, 
Told how he passed away. 














As this aged couple perceived themselves 
nearly down the steep descent of life, and ap- 
proaching the dark valley through which none 
shall retrace his steps, they felt an increasing 
desire for wisdom and strength to console and 
sustain them in the trial which every one 
must meet alone. 

Fame had sounded abroad the transcendant 
piety, eminent good works, and unbounded 
hospitality of a holy father of a monastery 
of brethren of the St. Augustine order, in 
the town of Aosta, on the Italian side of the 
Alps. His counsel was said to be light, and 
his teaching, understanding : and to him, in 
their hoary age, did the Baron de Menthon 
and his lady resolve to make a pilgrimage, 
to seek his instruction and blessing, whilst 
time and ability yet remained for them to per- 
form the journey. 

They reached the monastery, were aflec- 
Pee. 3 welcomed by the reverend Superior, 
made known the object of their visit, and re- 
lated to him the whole story of their life and 
sorrow. ‘To the pathetic tale of the lost son, 
and their affecting confession of contrition for 
the rash course by which they had driven him 
into exile and made themselves childless, the 
prior listened with deep interest and apparent 
firmness, till it beeame too much for his dis- 
ciplined mind, with its Christian philosophy 
in full exercise, to suppress or conceal the 
powerful emotions of his bosom. He found 
himself situated like Joseph in Egypt, while 
listening to the story of his brethren: yet he 
could not, like him, stay to enter into his 
chamber and weep there, before he fell upon 
their necks and kissed them—revealing him- 
self as no other than their long-lost Bernard, 
and uttering the forgiving sentiment of his 
magnanimous prototype—‘ Now therefore, 
be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that 
ye sold me hither... . So now, it was not 
you that sent me hither, but God.”’ 

It was a scene not to be described, and al- 
most too affecting to be considered, when the 
aged parents clasped once more the child of 
their youth and their pride, sobbing and 
speechless, while their swelling hearts seem- 
ed bursting with the ery—‘‘ Our son was lost 
but now is found ; was dead, but lives again.” 

After the first flood of emotion had subsid- 
ed, a happy season of mutual confession and 
blessing followed, with a relation of his his- 
tory and their sufferings since their separa- 
tion ; and an account of the whole proceed- 
ings from the morning when his mysterious 


| flight caused such a strange scene of confu- 
| sion in his native castle. 


The venerable couple passed many days at 
the monastery; and then returned to their 
home, where they spent the remainder of 
their time in a holy tranquillity ; and at length 
departed this life in the full assurance of be- 
ing finally united to their son in that happy 
kingdom whence they go no more out for ever. 
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Bernard, after his wild start and sudden 
spring from under the yoke that was about to 
be fastened on him for life, and his unknight- 
ly escape from the lovely Marguerite and the 
castle of his ancestors, bent his course 
towards Aosta, and entered its monastery a 
nameless, lonely stranger. By his extraor- 
dinary piety and ability, manifested as he pass- 
ed through the different stages of duty and 
office, he rapidly advanced to the priorship. 

Here he exercised the most liberal hospital- 
ity; and among many other good works, un- 
dertook to open a passage to the neighboring 
mountain, for the benefit of pilgrims on their 
way to Rome. 

The Romans, in their days of paganism, 
had used this route into the Vallais ; and on 
the highest point of the passage had erected 
a temple, to propitiate the destroying demon 
who was supposed to haunt the place, assum- 
ing at pleasure any form that might best serve 
his purpose. Sometimes he was said to come 
clothed in the furious storm, burying men 
alive in the snow or ice. Sometimes he ap- 
peared in the robber or bandit; then, in the 
shape of wild beasts, rending and devouring 
human victims. To this temple did the benev- 
olent prior, at the head of his monks, labor in 
person to clear the passage ; and then, with its 
materials to build a hospice for travellers on 
the spot where it had stood. It was in this be- 
nevolent and arduous enterprize that he was 
engaged when his fame, reaching the ear of his 
parents, occasioned them to take the journey 
that led to the happydiscovery already related. 

In his pious and useful life, whose whole 
amount of good can never be cast up in this 
world, Bernard continued until the year 1008, 
when, at the good old age of seventy-five, he 
too fell asleep. His name is his imperishable 
monument. Itis fixed upon the mountains, 
where it will stand firm till they be removed ! 

To that where he took the old temple to 
build the hospitium, formerly Mount Joux, 
after his well-merited canonization was giv- 
en the name of the ‘‘ Great St. Bernard.”’— 
Another and smaller mountain, where the 








road leads over the Grison Alps—and where, 
on the spot once occupied by a heathen pillar, 
he built another hospitium, received the ap- 
pellation of the ‘ Little St. Bernard.’’ 

At his death, he left these Aospitia in 
charge of the St. Augustine brotherhood.— 
But in process of time, certain changes tak- 
ing place and difficulties arising, Government 
took them under its especial patronage, and 
enlarged the establishments and their funds, 
till they grew at length to their present mag- 
nitude and usefulness. 

One word more about the gentle Margue- 
rite. Her earthly career, and that of her 
once-destined bridegroom, form a striking an- 
tithesis. While his name is indelibly engrav- 
en on the heights, hers is hidden in a low, 
dark, secret place, and washed by restless 
waters, perpetually dashed against it by the 
force of a huge wheel. ‘The most we know 
of itis this. A few years ago, a traveller, on 
an excursion in that part of Europe, after 
having found in an old volume,* in a library 
of Geneva, a confirmation, in copious and mi- 
nute detail, of the facts here related, of 
which the foregoing is but an abstract, visit- 
ed Annecy. Here, among its most conspicu- 
ous objects of interest, he was shown a large 
and flourishing cotton factory, built from the 
nunnery of which the pious recluse, Margue- 
rite, became, and died, Lady Superior. 

The superintendent, showing him the 
building and its machinery, stated that the 
case of its large water-wheel was formed of 
the tombstones taken from the cemetery 
where the abbesses of the convent had been 
buried ! 

When that factory shall have wound up its 
thread, and in its turn shall pass away, leav- 
ing its foundations to be broken up,—then, 
and not till then, may the name of the beau- 


| tiful heiress of Miolans, the fair Marguerite, 


be brought to light! 


* The author of this volume has filled several 
pages with a description of the confused scene in 
the castle, the morning after Bernard alisconded. 


TO AN ALTAR PICTURE OF THE MADONNA. 


BY 


JANE T. LOMAX. 





Hain, Mary! thou, the lovely and the blest, 
Around whose brow there beams a light divine, 
And on whose wondrous beauty seems a trace 
Of the deep mystery in that lot of thine : 
Thou, in whose pictured face we love to paint 
Whatever looks to dreaming hearts most fair, 
Thou in whose earnest eyes there lies no taint 
Of all the frailty to which “ flesh is Leir.”’ 
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Mary, I bid thee hail! and though I claim 
No deep reliance on thy power to bless, 

Though mine be not the faith which makes thy name 
Strong with reflected might of holiness ; 

Still, to my soul that perfect face of thine, 
Those soft, sad eyes forever fixed on heaven, 

And that pale brow, the pure, unshadowed shrine 
Of all the sweetest dreams to mortals given, 

Bring thoughts of comfort, for thy life had known 
The weight of human care, and thou hadst felt 

A pilgrim’s many woes ; all the heart must bear alone ; 
And thou, in tearful prayer, perchance, hadst knelt, 

Lowly and weeping at thy Father’s throne. 


Thou wert a woman, therefore grief was thine, 
And thou hast lived and suffered, loved and died ; 
Yet, if in heaven there lingereth but one sign 
Of thy brief floating on Time’s troubled tide— 
Then, have we kindred with thee, radiant One ! 
The sympathy of sorrow, love, and death. 
And when, world-wearied ere his race be run, 
The penitent, with faint and faltering breath, 
Would tell his sins, | marvel not thy name 
Should ever mingle with his purest prayer, 
And thy bright image from his spirit claim 
Religious reverence, as he lingers where 
Thine angel-beauty, starlike, shines on care. 


And, Holy Lady! loveliest and most blest, 
If intercession’s granted boon de thine, 
Then give this saddened soul its sighed-for rest, 
And shed thy blessing on this heart of mine ; 
For grief hath pressed too early on my brow ; 
Sweet Mother! bid thy peace be with me now ! 


Wasuineron City. 


WINTER EVENING CHRONICLES. 


BY AN ANTIQUARIAN. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Ir there is any man, in these days of bank- =a country store. These are not the farmers 
rupt fortunes and insolvent estates, hardy I mean. It is the temperate, thrifty, home- 
enough to deny that a farmer’s life is the | loving farmer,—the real bone and muscle 
happiest on earth, he can surely never have | farmer of an inland town, who, 
spent a winter’s evening at a farmer’s fire- | 
side. Not the farmer who is burdened with | “Contented with little, and canty with more,” 

a debt heavier than the pack which sunk poor | 

Pilgrim in the Slough of Despond; nor the | makes the boundary of his broad acres the 
farmer whose restless and roving soul, seek- || magic circle of pleasures and comforts, which 
ing rest and finding none, tempts him to part || city people wot not of. 

with the rich meadows of his homestead for | There are such farmers still. To be sure, 
the prairies over the mountains; nor yet the | they are far removed from the noise which 
farmer whose morning bitters, and noontide | the railroad car spreads through the country 
dram, and evening ‘‘ nighteap,’’ call himthree || it passes, and are as yet undisturbed by the 
times a day to that modern limbo of vanity— || strides which the spirit of improvement, that 
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arch-demon of the age, makes over hill-side 
and valley in its rapid progress. But you 
may find them here and there, scattered 
among the quiet townships and rustic hamlets 
of the mountains—unchanged, undisturbed, 
plodding through the week-days and wor- 
shipping God on Sundays, with a contented 
heart and an honest purpose. Legitimate de- 
scendants of the old Puritans, they bear, in 
their faces and on their very garb, the linea- 
ments of antiquity. Sons of the stern emi- 
grants of the May-Flower, they swerve nei- 
ther to the right hand nor to the left, from 
that straight and narrow way in which their 
sires sought freedom in this world, and heav- 
en at last. 

There are, perhaps, fewer of these se- 
questered nooks in Massachuseits, than in 
either of the other New England States. 
That web of railroads, which the busy ones 
of the metropolis have been weaving in thelast 
few years. has so overspread the State, draw- 
ing into its meshes all the other materials of 
locomotion, that the whole face of the coun- 
try is sadly changed since my younger days ; 
and before long, an honest farmer’s vehicle 
in the streets of Boston will, I fear, be as 
great a source of wonderment to the metro- 
politans, as was the nose of the knight of the 
mirrors to the bewildered admiration of the 
squire of La Mancha. ‘Thank heaven, how- 
ever, they are not all gone, those contented 
home-dwellers of the mountains; and that 
here and there one may yet find them in their 
quiet corners of the world, living on, undis- 
turbed by the busy din of the thoroughfares, 
the true, unchanged descendants of olden 
time. 

In passing upon the old road from Spring- 
field to Northampton, there lies, just under 
the brow of Mount Tom, a farm of one thou- 
sand acres, which was granted by the colony 
to Eldred Pomeroy, two hundred and four 
years ago, on the condition that he and his 
sons should follow the trade of gunsmiths on 
the banks of Connecticut river. It is a fact 
curious enough, that for generations before 
this same Eldred removed to this country, 
in 1636, the family of Pomeroys,—or, as the 
word was then spelled, Pomroys,—had_ been 
famous for the manufacture of guns; and 
that, from the date of the grant until the pres- 
ent time, some one of the direct descendants 
of old Eldred has successfully pursued the 
same business. There were living in North- 
ampton but a few years ago, persons who re- 
membered the yearly visits of the Canada In- 
dians to old General Pomeroy, for the pur- 
pose of buying his rifles, which in that day 
were famous all over the country ; and the 
largest private armorer in the United States 
at the present time, is Lemuel Pomeroy, Esq. 
of Pittsfield, a grandson of the Louisburgh 
hero. 

The farm is still undivided, having been 











handed down from sire to son, through eight 
generations. Every thing about it bears the 
impress of olden time. The house, increased 
by sundry additions in the course of years, 
is yet unimpaired ; the barns, and sheds, and 
blacksmith’s shop, stand on the very ground 
where they were first erected ; the same old 
trees wave in the wind before the door, and 
the same moss-grown steps lead to the gen- 
tle brook beyond the hill, as in days long 
gone by. For a mile either way from the 
mansion, not a solitary house is to be seen; 
and though fields of waving grain and smooth- 
est greensward stretch along the road,— 
though rich pastures and heavy crops, and 
flocks and herds over the hills and valleys, in 
abundance for a numerous population, meet 
the traveller's eye as he drives slowly on,— 
yet they all pertain to the original homestead. 
It is well worth a long day’s ride to visit the 
ancient spot, and to receive the hearty wel- 
come of the old occupant, himself a noble 
specimen of his progenitors. Before the 
door swings the sign of entertainment, bear- 
ing upon its margin the date of A. D. 1765, 
the time the house was first opened as an 
inn, the oldest place of entertainment in the 
whole country. Seventy-seven years has 
that old sign swung heavily to the wind by 
night and day! Seventy-seven years have 
its quaint emblems of fox and goose invited 
the weary traveller to its refreshments of bed 
and bar, and tempted the neighboring youth 
to the rare frolies of the winter-evening’s 
sleigh-ride or the Thanksgiving ball! What 
merry times the old hall has witnessed! What 
junketings, what quiltings, what mirth-mak- 
ings! What glorious times at husking bees, 
and apple bees, and sewing bees, and roast- 
corn bees! How the old roof has rung with 
peals of laughter and shouts of merriment, 
and how the old floor has creaked and groaned 
as swains and lasses have 


—* chased the glowing hours with flying feet,” 


while the rafters gleamed in the light of the 
crackling fire, and the wind whistled unheed- 
ed around the doors and windows of the 
staunch old mansion! Seventy-seven years 
it has offered shelter to the grave and the 
gay,—to the benighted wayfarer and the 
bustling man of business. In the very room 
where the traveller is now welcomed,—for 
there are still some, who, in the hurry of 
this ever-a-moving generation, choose the 
bye-paths of life, that they may plod on after 
their own easy fashion,—in this very room 
have the laugh and song and jest gone their 
rounds among those who are long since dead, 
and whose children’s hairs are whitened with 
extreme old age! Here our ancestors quafied 
the foaming pitcher of milk-white flip, or sat 
out the long evening around the brimming 
punch-bow!! Here the veterans in the wars, 
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the roystering blades of revolutionary days, 
kept their vigils, cracked their jests, and told 
their tales, while the buxom bar-maid 


“ Was hauled about in gallantry robust.” 


There are few families which have pre- 
served unimpaired so many peculiarities of 
character, as have the descendants of Eldred 
Pomeroy. ‘The same indomitable energy and 
unwavering purpose, which induced him, 
as his grave-stone informs us, ‘‘ to leave the 
fertil fields of England for this barren wilder- 
ness,” have shone out from time to time among 


his descendants, through the long line of | 


seven generations. General Seth Pomeroy, 


who died at Peekskill in the year 1777, as | 
major general in the United States’ army, | 
was one of the most remarkable men of his | 
As a captain in the service which at- | 
tacked and subdued Louisburgh in 1745,—as | 
a culonel in the march upon the combined | 


day. 


forces of French and Indians under Deiskaw 


at Lake George, ten years later,—and in the | 
bravery with which, in conjunc- | 
rescott and Warren, he maintained | 


unyieldin 
tion with 
his ground at the battle of Bunker Hill, re- 
fusing to order a retreat until every charge 
of powder was expended,—he attained a rep- 
utation second to no man in New England. 


To a character of undoubted bravery, he | 


added great humanity, and a most conscien- 


tious regard to the rights of others. Al- | 


though nearly fourscore years of age, and 
enjoying in the bosom of as pleasant a family 
as ever dwelt on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut, the well-earned laurels of former wars, 
he no sooner heard of the intended move- 
ments of our troops in the neighborhood of 
Boston, than he started for the rendezvous. 
The gun which he took with him is yet pre- 
served, and the indentation of a musket-ball 
upon the stock gives proof of the hard ser- 
vice itsaw. Putnam is said to have exclaim- 
ed, as he met him on the hill, ‘* What, Pome- 
roy, you here? 1 
break out of your coffin, if you should smell 
gunpowder.”’ 
which the old man had to ride before he could 


reach the American lines, and his horse giv- | 
ing out upon the road, he was forced to bor- | 


row a friend’s, an animal of fine mettle. The 
sun was just rising as he came in sight of the 
battle-field, and the balls were whistling over 


the neck of land he was obliged to cross, be- 
Hesitating for | 


fore he could reach the hill. 
a moment, to consider the better way of cross- 
ing, he bethought himself that the horse he 
rode was borrowed, and immediately alight- 
ing, he gave the animal in charge to a by- 
stander, remarking that he was too good a 


creature to be shot by the British, and he | 


would go over on foot. No arguments could 
dissuade him from his purpose, and, though 
exposed tu the constant fire of the gun-boats, 








I'll be d—d if you wouldn’t | 


It was nearly a hundred miles | 





from which he was distant but a few rods, he 
passed over in safety, and immediately took 
command of the left wing of the recruits 
entrenched upon the hill. 

In a poem of that day, written by the late 
James Allen, not a copy of which is now 
known to be extant, the author makes the 
old general his hero, and relates with consid- 
erable spirit his deeds of daring. It was in 
General Pomeroy’s tent that the British com- 
missioners assembled, when they brought 
the offer of pardon from the king to all the 
rebels who would lay down their arms, ex- 
cepting only John Hancock and Samuel Ad- 
ams. There are those still living, who re- 
member the great excitement that the offer 
produced in the camp, and indeed among all 
the citizens who had sympathized with the 
Americans. The officers of the army were 
all assembled; many of the most distin- 
guished of the citizens were present ; Adams 
and Hancock were both there ; and the sol- 
diers clustered in groups around the marquée 
to learn the decision, which would be fraught 
to them with immense importance. General 
Pomeroy, as the eldest officer present, pre- 
sided over the deliberations, receiving the 
commissioners with dignified courtesy, and 
inviting them to open the conference. The 
proposal of pardon, emanating from that high 
authority which every subject of Great Bri- 
tain is ever disposed to honor, was then read 
to an audience who listened for their lives, as 
well as for their country, and the commis- 
sioners retired to await the decision. Every 


| individual present was then called upon in 
| turn to give in his acceptance or refusal to 


the offer ; and to the everlasting honor of our 


| sires be it remembered, every individual 


without hesitation voted to refuse it. Searce- 


ly an hour had elapsed, before the commis- 
sioners were called again to the tent, and the 
| old general, standing before them, made the 
| reply, which ought to be inscribed on our 
| country’s escutcheon in letters of gold. ‘‘We 


unanimously reject the offer the king has 
made. ‘The people of the colonies have taken 
up arms to recover their liberties, and since 
the king has deprived us of the one, he may 
come and take the other.’’ And then, in the 
language of the poet, he goes on to say, 


“ Tho’ eighty winters bleach this hoary head, 

My nerves are firm, nor are my spirits fled : 

Tell him ’twas [ the gallant » S. aman broke, 

And fell’d brave Deiskaw with a single stroke ; 
This arm, which smote him ‘mid the rage of fight, 
Pillow’d his head, and spread his covering light ; 
And now this dirk recalls the mournful day, 
When, in deep swoons, he breath’d his life away.” 


The allusion to the dirk in these lines, can 
be explained only by supposing the author to 
have been misinformed, in regard to an inci- 
dent which occurred after the battle of Lake 
George. Colonel Williams, who commanded 
the expedition, was killed early in the day, 
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and the command devolved on Pomeroy. and which he had been negotiating to sell. 
After the engagement, Baron Deiskaw was || Before the conclusion of the bargain, he was 
brought wounded and a prisoner to the Colo- || called to take command of the northern divi- 
nel’s tent, complaining bitterly that he had || sion of the army, and on arriving at Albany, 
been rifled of his watch and money, after he under the strong premonition that the expe- 
had surrendered himself. Col. Pomeroy at || dition would be fatal to him, he made his 
once investigated the matter, recovered the || will, giving all his Berkshire property to the 
property, and punished the offenders. This, || foundation of a school in Williamstown. 
together with the kindness he received, so The result is well known, and from thence 
affected the Baron, that he made Pomeroy a || arose the college. 

present of the watch, which the latter wore It is of such men as these, and of their de- 
at the battle of Bunker Hill. It is to this scendants, that we propose to beguile the 
undoubtedly that the poet refers in his allu- || winter evenings of our readers. A simple- 
sion to the dirk. ‘The watch was given by || hearted, hardy, contented people, with a love 
General Pomeroy to his eldest son, and by | of freedom, and a knowledge of its worth, 
the latter at his death to Dr. Pomeroy, of 








1 


1} 

} cherished in the heart and apparent in the 

Stockbridge, who retains it now. | life, which one finds nowhere else. Like 
It is rather an interesting fact, that the ex- || their fathers, the good men and true of the 
istence of Williams College arose from this || Revolution, they would now be ready, if need 
same battle of Lake George. Col. Williams | were, to buckle on their armor, and to show 
owned large landed property in western Mas- | stalwart arms and steady muskets for the 


sachusetts, which he had never cultivated, || good cause of liberty. 
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POESY. 


BY EMMA C. EMBURY. 








O amore! le arti belle sono tue figlie; tu primo hai guidato su la terra la sacra poesia, solo alimento 
degli animi generosi. Foscolo. 





Hast thou ne’er marked a fount, from earth upspringing, 
Within the shelter of some greenwood glade, 

Scarce seen by human eye, yet gladly flinging 
Its wealth of freshness in its sylvan shade ? 


The very herbage that its waters nourish 
Serves to conceal it from the passer-by, 
Only the flowerets on its brink that flourish 
Reveal its windings to the thoughtful eye. 


Oh! thus be poesy within my bosom,— 
A bubbling fountain ever pure and bright, 
Known only by the charities that blossom 
Beneath its influence into life and light. 


Within my heart, unchecked, that sweet stream gushes, 
As fresh and clear as in my girlhood’s day, 

No beam from glory’s sun its surface flushes, 
Love only marks its solitary way. 


What though its early fulness hath been wasted 
On many a wayside herb and lowly flower ? 
It floweth on, and one beloved hath tasted 
Its cooling wave in many a weary hour. 





Full well I know that silently it wendeth, 
In seeming idlesse, to Oblivion’s sea, 
And yet to daily life its presence lendeth 
A beauty and a bliss enough for me. u 
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THE HAUNTED WRECK: 


OR, THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD HULK OFF SOUTH BOSTON BRIDGE, 


BY ROBERT L. WADE. 





“ Thereby hangs a tale.” 
As You Like It. 





trimountain city, have probably noticed the | bandy-legged journeyman tailor, who rejoiced 
shattered remnant of an old hulk, half im- in the appellation of Paul Jones, or, as he 
mersed in water, at a short distance above | was familiarly called by his boon companions, 
South Boston bridge, which has been suffered | the ‘‘ Scotch Pirate,”’ in allusion to his illus- 
to remain in that spot unmolested for years, _ trious namesake of the Bon Homme Richard. 
much to the wonder of all who have deigned | Now Paul was as good, clever, and valuable 
to hestow a thought upon the matter; and | a citizen as could have been expected of one 
which, if it has not fallen in pieces, or been of his station in life, who had like him never 
removed since I last saw it—about a year | been above five miles from Suffolk county, 
since—is undoubtedly there now. The ma- | and whose course of study, after leaving the 
jority of my readers, however, are probably | public school, where the usual branches of 
not aware of astrange circumstance, which | education taught in that place, had been beat 
is said to have occurred, some three or four into him with a heavy ruler and a long, faded 
summers since, aboard of that crazy old trap | red cowhide, had been limited to a daily 
—for really I do not know what else to term | newspaper, and an odd volume of British 
it—and as I hardly think that the fame of one naval battles, which last he professed, what 
of the principal actors in the affair has ever | was probably true to the letter, to know by 
been bruited abroad sufficiently to have | heart. Soon after his departure from school, 
reached their ears—great pains having been and release from the authority of the tutor, 
taken by the friends of the party concerned to || he had entered a tailor’s shop in the capacity 
hush the story up—I have about concluded, | of a “ trotter,’’ and had gradually, through 
that a brief and succinct, yet complete ac- || nine consecutive years, worked his way up 
count—as the newspapers say—of the facts || through the various grades, until he had be- 
of the case, may go somewhat toward agi- || come a regular journeyman on the bench, 
tating and interesting the public mind on the || supporting himself and wife, with two or 
subject, and perhaps be the humble means of || three children, (for he had perpetrated mat- 
starting some keen-witted hunter-out of se- || rimony, holding to the old opinion, that it is 
cret things on the scent, who will succeed not good for man to be alone,) on the income 
in getting hold of aclue, by which may be || of seven or eight dollars per week. Paul 


THE majority of the good people of the a low wooden shantee, a little cross-eyed, 
| 


unravelled the tangled skein of fearful mys- || was contented with his lot, although some- 
tery, that to this day has shrouded the whole || times, it must be confessed, when forced to 


matter in a gloomy mantle, and defied all at- || submit to sundry privations and discomforts, 
tempts at elucidating a satisfactory result. which went amazingly against his grain, he 
Should this be the case, and this paper be the || was rather apt to grumble a little at his situ- 
instrument, though indirectly, of probing the | ation in life, and wish that a large, generally 
affair to the bottom, I speak in advance for || indefinite, sum of money was at his disposal. 
the reward that ought to have been offered by || These despondent feelings, however, seldom 
our worthy mayor and aldermen, long ago, || occurred, and when they did they were but 
for the clearing up of the obscurity of the || of short duration, for his naturally cheerful 
transaction ; and here give timely notice, that temperament would not allow of his tolerat- 
I am prepared to contest for my rights to the || ing them for any length of time, so that upon 
full extent of the law, and in any court in || the whole it may safely be asserted, that 
these United States, with any individual, || Paul Jones was a happy man. Another 
body or corporation, who intend todisputemy || good trait in his character was, that he was 
title to the reward in question. as honest and open as the day. His heart 

At the period that this tale opens—TI have || was as free from guile as it is possible for 
taken quite a fancy to the manner in which || our poor, corrupt, human nature to be, and 
the opening chapters of modern novels are || again, he was never known to be guilty of a 
commenced—there resided in South Boston, wilful falsehood. These, added to his oblig- 
within about a stone’s throw from the base || ing disposition, made him quite a favorite in 
of one of what are termed ‘‘ the heights,’’ in || his shop, among his fellow-workmen; and 
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indeed, throughout the narrow and contracted 
orbit of society in which he moved, raised up 
for him many friends. But, notwithstanding 
all this, poor Paul had his failing, as who of 
us has not? We are all frail, erring human 
creatures, and Paul Jones was as much flesh 
and blood as any man of his size, and had 
his full proportion of human nature. He 
was, alas! given to the indulgence intempe- 
rately in strong liquors—to imbibing more 
fiery water than was good for him. To be 
sure he was not a hardened and irreclaim- 
able sinner; did not spend all his earnings at 
the tavern, and abuse and neglect his family ; 
was never seen in such a situation that he 
could not go tolerably steady, and was always 
at his post at the regular hour every morning, 
no matter how far into the previous night he 
had prolonged his vigils ; still he was addicted 
to the habit, and in his moments of calm rea- 
soning he foresaw the probable consequences 
of his fault, if he did not break off from his 
foolish course, and seven times a week at 
least, resolved that, come what would, life or 
death, he would never again raise the treach- 
erous cup to his lips—and as often broke the 
resolution. His friends exhausted all their 
arguments and persuasions to induce him to 
trample under foot his mortal enemy, and 
prognosticated that if something did not hap- 
pen to him to make him break up his appe- 
tite, something would happen, which would 
cause him to regret deeply, and shed many 
bitter tears of sorrow, that he had not abided 
by the counsel of his friends. 

Something did happen to him ; and worked 
a pretty effectual cure in his habits. What 
that something was which did so much good, 
the curious reader shall know speedily, pre- 
mising that when the story is told, he shall 
be left at perfect liberty to judge of the truth 
or falsehood of the matter, and reject as much 
as his judgment deems inconsistent with pro- 
bability. Well then, to the story. 

It was just two years ago last summer,— 
or, in other words, on the night of the twen- 
ty-eighth of July, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and forty—I like to be very 
particular in matters of serious import—that 
at just ten o'clock, or rather two or three 
minutes before ten, as the clock of the Boyl- 
ston market was ringing out the hour,—and 
time on that clock has the name of travelling 
a little faster than on clocks in general,— 
Paul Jones set his foot upon the first plank 
of the bridge on the Boston proper side, on his 
wayhome to join his wife and children, like any 
good citizen ; and to dissipate the rather misty 
state of his intellectual faculties, and prepare 
himself for the morrow’s labors, by a good 
night’s sleep. He had been that evening, af- 
ter quitting work, in company with a few 
choice spirits of a congenial turn of mind, 
rolling ninepins to pass away the time, just 
as if time was not fleet enough for all practi- 











cal purposes without spurs to accelerate its 
movements. The exercise of the game, to- 
gether with a glass or two of strong whiskey 
punch, had served to give him rather vague 
and indistinct ideas of matters and things in 
general, and of his own whereabouts in par- 
ticular. Of this last, however, there was 
not much necessity of alarm or anxiety, the 
little tailor having travelled the same road 
home so regularly, for such a length of time, 
that his boots and shoes knew the way about 
as well as he did; and the probability was, 
that if he had not been able to have found it 
himself, they would have carried him along 
just the same, and brought up safely at his 
own door. Paul had just parted with his 
friends, at the corner of Dover street, after 
having joined with them very heartily in the 
Bacchanalian chorus of ‘‘ We wont go home 
till morning,”’’ and then given the lie to it di- 
rectly by shaping his course incontinently for 
that spot, to which of all upon earth carous- 
ers seem to have the most unaccountable 
aversion. ‘The fresh air from the water was 
reviving, and assisted Paul, as he went on, 
to collect his scattered ideas. His mind was 
busy within him, rather irregularly to be 
sure, for his thoughts were not in the best 
order possible, and he was framing some ex- 
cuse to give to his wife for his tardiness that 
night, for to Paul's credit it must be record- 
ed, that he was not in the habit of staying 
away so late from his better self, whom he 
sincerely loved, and felt keen sorrow when 
his conduct pained her. It was a calm and 
beautiful might; there was indeed no moon, 
but every star burned brilliantly in the deep- 
blue expanse above, and the atmosphere was 
as transparent as the most pellucid lake. It 
was in fact one of those nights which are called 
**as clear as a bell,” (I adopt this expres- 
sion on the authority and in imitation of oth- 
ers, having myself rather a vague and unde- 
fined idea of its true meaning,) when not a 
breath of air was stirring, and not a sound 
was heard upon that lonely deserted bridge, 
save the noise of the tiny waves beneath, as, 
in accordance with their nature and in imita- 
tion of their relations of the ocean, they dash- 
ed up, and broke—gently, however—upon 
the piers and buttresses that supported the 
means of communication between the two 
shores. As the water opened upon Paul's 
vision, in his onward progress, he cast his 
eyes over it to the right, toward Dorchester, 
without any very particular reason for so do- 
ing, but merely because he had acquired the 
habit of it by daily practice; and, as it is 
well known, old habits are stubborn things, 
and hard to breakup. Well, Paul went stead- 
ily on his way, whistling the while, for com- 
pany, the very popular melody of “ sittin’ on 
arail,’’ which happened to be a favorite one 
with him, gazing in all directions over the wa- 
ter, until his glance fell upon the old hulk 
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that I have alluded to. He m8 his tune 
in the very middle, and himself too, for he 
was suddenly possessed with the idea, that 
there was something very strange and unu- 
sual in the appearance of the old craft; and 
turning himself round, he faced it, and for a 
few moments scrutinized minutely every part 
of it. Sure enough something was the mat- 
ter. What first caught his attention was, 
that it seemed to have assumed an upright 
position ; and now, as he looked, to his unut- 
terable astonishment, it slowly drifted from 
the berth that it had occupied for years, some 
twenty yards further out into the stream, and 
three masts with their hamper of cordage and 
canvass seemed suddenly to loom up from the 
deck. Paul was most certainly amazed.— 
He gazed and gazed, and rubbed his eyes a 
dozen times, and as often looked more intent- 
ly than before—yet no further change took 
place. It was positive and palpable, and he 
could not get away from the fact. There she 
lay, a complete and perfect vessel, yet rather 
antiquated in appearance. It was just as sure, 
as Paul was that he was standing upon the 
bridge, and not a hundred miles from the 
spot ; though it should be stated, by the way, 
that he had begun to entertain sundry mis- 
givings in his own mind, that he was not in 
the clear and full possession of his reasoning 
faculties. He asked himself over and over 

ain, if he was not at that very moment in 
his house at the foot of Mount Washington, 
sleeping soundly in his bed, by the side of his 
better half, and dreaming what appeared to 
be to him sound and substantial truth ; to test 
which he had recourse to divers self-inflictions 
of pain, such as pinching and thumping his 
thighs and arms, and finally came to the con- 
clusion that it was all real; that he was on 
South Boston bridge and nowhere else, and 
looking at what had been an old hulk, but 
which was now strangely metamorphosed 
into quite a decent and respectable-looking 
ship. At that moment, a bright light was 
seen to move from the forecastle to the stern 
of the vessel, where it became stationary, 
but no one was seen to carry it there, and 
this but added to Paul’s perplexity. At 
length, however, having strained his gaze 
for ten cr fifteen minutes in that direction, to 
no purpose, he came to the sage conclusion, 
that he might stand on that spot all night 
with no better success, and therefore deter- 
mined to give the matter up as unfathomable, 
and make the best of his way home. Thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets again, he start- 
ed off once more, resuming the burden of the 
tune that had been interrupted by his sur- 
prise. But he was not destined to proceed 
far, for he had not taken above a dozen steps, 
when a hoarse voice from the craft cried out, 

** Hullo there! skulker, ahoy !”’ 

Paul Jones came to a dead halt, and faced 
about again. The light was still burning 








brightly at the stern of the ship, but every 
thing was quiet and motionless about her, and 
he could not discern the slightest sign or 
movement, evincing the presence of human 
beings. Somebody had certainly called out ; 
of that he was certain; but whether he had 
been the object of the hail or not, was what 
he could not determine. For the space of 
five minutes—to him long, dreary, fearful 
minutes—he waited for some further evidence 
that he was wanted, but it came not, and he 
started afresh. It may be very naturally 
supposed, that if he was not somewhat fright- 
ened by this queer occurrence, he was what 
is called a little ‘* skittish,’’ and it might have 
been that that lent speed to his feet, for most 
surely his pace was considerably quickened, 
and the notes of the tune he was whistling 
came forth louder and shriller, and followed 
each other so rapidly, that it seemed as if 
they were racing to see which could get out 
of his mouth first. On, on he pushed— 
the draw was gained—it was peice pone 
er long stride—another and another, when 
the same voice came sounding across the 
water louder than before, ‘‘ Hullothere ! Paul 
Jones, ahoy! heave to, or we’ll sink you !”’ 

There was no mistake about this. I[t was 
plain English, and very easy to be under- 
stood. So Paul thought, for it brought him 
right up standing, with his knees knocking 
together as though he had a shaking fever. 

Again he turned his gaze toward the ves- 
sel, and saw, or thought he saw, standing at 
her bows, the figure of a man. Supposing 
that the stranger expected an answer, and as 
he considered that common courtesy demanded 
a reply to this very polite hail, he formed a 
trumpet by hollowing his hands, and shouted 
back through them, 

‘** Hullo there! what vessel ’s that?’’ 

There was a pause of a moment or so, and 
then an answer was returned— 

‘** None of your business !”’ 

This rathe~ short and emphatic reply some- 
what nettled him. He had a quick temper, 
and this but served to rouse it sufficiently to 
absorb al]! other feelings, and not being dis- 
posed to put . ith such short commons, he 
indignantly determined that the old craft 
might go—anywhere, before he would an- 
swer the hail again. ‘Then in went his 
hands to his pockets for the twentieth time, 
and on he trudged. 

It would seem, however, that the stranger 
had not the slightest idea of letting him off 
so easily ; for at that moment the surface of 
the water was illumined by a sudden and 
bright flash, followed by the report of a heavy 
piece of ordnance, and then a ball whizzed 
across Paul’s path, within a yard or two of 
his nose, cut through one of the rails of the 
foot-path, and sped over the water on the 
other side. This was no trifling matter, as 
Paul thought, and he saw that it was the 
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best policy to treat the stranger civilly, at 
least. So, pulling off his hat, he made a 
very low bow to the haughty craft, and pa- 
tiently awaited for the expression of the 
stranger’s wishes. It seemed a little singu- 
lar to him, that the report of the gun did not 
start up any of the inhabitants on either side 
of the water, or at least wake up those who 
might be sleeping aboard any of the small 
craft, of which there were plenty fastened to 
the wharves between the two bridges. But 
he had no time to think about it, for immedi- 
ately after he heard a plash in the water, as 
if a boat had been lowered, and the next mo- 
ment came the sounds of dashing oars, as 
with long and regular pulls it swept up to 
the bridge. Paul’s curiosity was now aroused, 
and he very much desired to find out the 
meaning of what was passing. His fears 
had entirely disappeared in the newly awak- 
ened interest which had taken possession of 
his mind ; and no sooner did the bows of the 
boat strike one of the lower rounds of the 
ladder, which was placed up and down one 
of the piers to assist boatmen in landing, 
than he was upon it, ready to help them to 
make fast. Such, however, was not their 
intention, for as he motioned to them to sling 
him a rope, they shook their heads but made 
no audible reply. 

** What—ar’n’t you coming ashore? ”’ 
cried Paul. 

** No,”’ answered one of the men who sat 
in the stern, and appeared to have authority 
over the others. ‘‘ | was bidden by the skip- 
per to pull in and take you off.’’ 

** Take me off !—where ?”’ 

** To the ship.”’ 

** T’ll be blessed if *f 

Paul was going to add, “‘I go,’’ but his 
wish to follow the business up, now that there 
appeared to be a chance of probing it, got 
the better of his mistrust, and he concluded 
to go. Without further comment, therefore, 
he descended the ladder and dropped into the 
boat, where he seated himself very comforta- 
bly at the side of the man at the stern, and 
the others resuming their oars, turned the 
boat round, and then struck off for their ves- 
sel. It must not be concealed that during 
the brief period of his transition from place to 
place, Paul experienced some rather queer 
and qualmish feelings in his bosom, but as 
he had set out in an adventure he was not the 
man to shrink much from the consequences. 
He found that the best course to pursue 
would be to wear a bold face, and brazen it 
out, and not to evince the slightest sign that 
he had any misgivings whatever as to the 
result. The boat now shot under the dark 
counter of the ship, and when the oars were 
unshipped, floated on the water. Then the 
one who was apparently in command for the 
time, who had not uttered a single word dur- 
ing their passage to the vessel, touched his 











elbow, and motioned to him to grasp the rope 
ladder that hung down from the bulwarks, 
and climb up the side. He did so, and as he 
ascended there was a confused noise above 
him, of the busy hum of many voices, with 
occasionally boisterous laughing, and the 
trampling and shuffling of feet upon the deck. 
These varied sounds, however, ceased in- 
stantly and entirely, as he sprang over the 
bulwark, and to his great astonishment, in- 
stead of being in the presence of some twen- 
ty-five or thirty men, as he expected, there 
was not a living being besides himself in 
sight, though the vessel was well lit up now 
with lanterns along the deck, on the caboose, 
hen-coop and boat-house, and in the rigging ; 
and casting his eyes down the ladder to the 
water in search of the boat and its crew, he 
found that they too had disappeared. This 
staggered him somewhat, but plucking up his 
courage in the best way that he could, he 
looked about him. He was aboard a small 
ship of about three hundred tons burthen, but 
of such a queer appearance, that he almost 
fancied that he had been wafted aboard of 
one of the earliest models of naval architec- 
ture. Every thing about him looked old and 
antiquated. Her guns were of an old-fash- 
ioned and clumsy shape ; her rigging was set 
up in such a manner that he deemed, little 
sailor as he was, whoever did it ought to be 
most heartily ashamed of his work, and her 
sails were of such a cut, that it seemed as if 
one of the craft of the days of Columbus had 
been patched up and revamped, and set down 
in that spot just to astonish the wandering 
senses of Paul Jones, tailor. A bright light 
was streaming up the companion-way, lead- 
ing down into the cabin, and directing his 
steps toward it, he descended the stairs to 
search for some one who could give him the 
information that he wanted. Down the steps 
he stumbled, for he was generally rather 
awkward in getting through narrow and 
crooked passages, and when he was yet 
some three or four feet from the landing, his 
feet slipped, he lost his balance, and tumbled 
the rest of the way into the very middle of a 
well-lighted and furnished cabin, and almost 
on to a strange-looking being, who was sit- 
ting ata table, poring over a chart, and oc- 
casionally glancing at a barometer that hung 
near him and a large old-style watch by its 
side, ticking out the progress of old father 
Time. 

‘* Hullo! ’’ exclaimed the stranger, spring- 
ing up from his seat. 

‘* Hullo yourself,”’ replied Paul, as soon as 
he ‘had recovered his centre of gravity and 
confronted him. 

‘* Who are you!”’ 

‘¢ Paul Jones, at your service sir,”’ replied 
he, making a very obsequious bow. 

‘¢ Paul—Paul Jones,’’ said the other mu- 
singly, ‘‘I’ve heard of that name before, 
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Jones—Paul Jones—oh! were you the com- 
mander of the Bon Homme Richard? I have 
heard of that craft.”’ 

‘* No, but one of my ancestors was,’’ re- 
plied Paul, not over scrupulous to adhere 
strictly to truth : ‘‘ 1 am a poor tailor of Bos- 
ton, and was going home very peaceably after 
my day’s work, when I was stopped on the 
bridge, and brought off almost forcibly to this 
place. Finding not a soul on deck, 1 was 
merely groping about in the hope of falling 


in with some one who could give me an ex- | 


planation, when I stumbled down yonder 
stairs and—here I am.’’ 


During this short speech Paul had narrow- | 
ly examined the other from head to foot, and | 
taken a complete mental inventory of every | 
He was a man of | 
some thirty-odd years old, tolerably well | 
framed and muscular, but with such a mali- | 


thing that he had on. 


cious, wicked-looking. countenance, that it 


would have condemned him at once wherever | 
he had appeared. He was habited in arough | 


fisherman’s dress, and on the transom lay an 


old tarred hat, while rather more within his | 


reach upon the table, Paul’s quick habit of 


observation failed not in this instance, to note | 
a pair of shining barrelled pistols and an old | 
sword in rather a clumsy scabbard. As Paul | 
ceased speaking, he raised his eyes from the | 


weapons until he met the glance of the stran- 
ger, which meantime had been firmly fixed 
upon him. For a few moments they con- 
tinued gazing at each other in deep silence, 











with beings of another world, but he had 
never dreamed of doing so himself. More 
than a dozen times he strove hard to persuade 
himself that he was at home and ehed, but 
in spite of all his exertions he could not rea- 
son himself out of the truth; there he was, 
aboard of the far-famed privateer Adventure 
Galley, and there were the piercing eyes of 
its cut-throat commander bent full upon him, 
and looking into the deepest chambers of his 
soul. 

‘* What do you want of me!’’ he said 
huskily. 

‘* Business,’’ was the response. ‘‘ I must 
have a man of some kind for my work, and 
1 left orders on deck for my men to stop the 
first who appeared on the bridge after ten 
o’clock to-night.” 

Oh! how earnestly did Paul wish that he 
had gone directly home that night from work, 
instead of tarrying at ninepins. How much 
he thought of his wife and children in their 
warm and comfortable home, dreaming away 
in happy unconsciousness of his unfortunate 
situation ; how sincerely he wished that he 
was safe among them, and how fervently he 
vowed within himself, that if he only got 
clear of this dilemma, he would conduct differ- 
ently in future. But all these could do him 
no good now, for he was completely in the 
stranger's power. 

‘* My friend,’’ said his antagonist, when he 
had watched the apparently perplexed state 


| of his mind sufficiently, ‘‘ l’m very sorry to 


when the stranger spake in an altered tone of | 


voice. 
‘** Paul Jones, do you know what vessel 
you’re aboard of !”’ 


** Know? to be sure not; how should I?’’ | 


** It is the Adventure Galley.’’ 

** And who might your honor be! ”’ 

** Captain William * Kidd.”’ 

**Cap’un Kidd!’ exclaimed Paul earn- 
estly, ‘‘ why you surely don’t mean you 
ar’n’t Kidd the pirate! ”’ 

** The same my good friend, and no other,”’ 
was the reply; ‘‘ but I think that you might 
have been a little more choice in your terms.”’ 





** Well but ’’ continued Paul, ‘‘ there must | 


29 





be some mistake 


** Not the slightest,’’ interrupted the stran- | 


ger. 


‘* Why, Captain Kidd has been dead these | 


hundred and forty years. He was hung at 
Execution Dock about Seventeen Hundred.”’ 
** So he was.”’ 
‘* Then you can’t be him.’ 
‘*] am the same.”’ 
Had a musket-bullet gone through Paul 
Jones, he scarcely could have endured a 
greater shock than these words occasioned. 


He had heard often of holding intercourse | 


* This was the Christian name of the celebrated 


|| rover; not Robert, as is generally supposed. 


oceasion you any uneasiness, but my object 
in getting possession of your person is this. 
I'm very desirous of going ashore after an 
absence of nearly a hundred and fifty years, 
and as one of the laws of my present state of 
being is, that I can only do so by obtaining 


_ the willing consent of any mortal man to use 





his body for the time, I have caused you to 
be stopped to-night, and brought hither, in 
the hope of being able to induce you to lend 
me yours for a day or so, promising that I 
will return and render it up, safe and unhurt, 
before dusk to-morrow.”’ 

Paul breathed a little more freely. He 
inferred from this, that the redoubtable cap- 
tain had no intention of using any violence, 
and he also surmised from the apparent anx- 
iety of the stranger to conciliate his favor, 
and get him to accede to his novel request of 
lending his body for a time, that he pos- 
sessed no power to force him against his 
will. 

‘* Sha’n’t stand that,’’ said Paul doggedly. 

‘* No? you don’t mean so though! ”’ 

«Yes, but I do though,”’ rejoined Paul, 
placing his arms akimbo. The stranger 
looked into Paul’s face for a few moments 
earnestly, probably concluding from his 
apparently fixed determination, that it would 
be of no use whatever to attempt to move his 
resolution, unless he could offer stronger in- 
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ducements than he had. Taking then a small 
lamp from the wall, he motioned to Paul to 
follow, and opening a narrow door at the 
other side of the cabin, so very small and 
well covered with paint, that he had not no- 
ticed it before, he stepped into a kind of clo- 
set adjoining. He then set the light upon 
a shelf, and taking a small key from his 
pocket, applied it to the lock of a tolerabiy 
good-sized chest standing in one corner, the 
lid of which immediately flew up, disclosing 
well-stuffed canvass bags. 

** There, look at that,’’ he said with an 
air of triumph, as if all additional arguments 
were superfluous and unnecessary. 

** Hul—lo,”’ exclaimed Paul, drawing out 
the word to three times its usual length, as 
he knelt down at the side of the chest with 
glistening eyes, and lifted several of the bags 
to try their weight. ‘* My eyes!—what a 
treasure! I did’nt know that there was so 
much money in the whole world—all gold? ”’ 

** Every ounce of it.”’ 

‘* Jingoes! one little bag—the very small- 
est—would make me and mine dance for joy 
for a whole life-time.”’ 

‘* Paul,’’ said the stranger slowly and em- 
phatically, *‘ you shall have as much as you 
can lug off, provided you will give your con- 
sent to my entering your body and remaining 
there twenty-four hours, with the privilege of 
going where | please during that time.” 

Paul’s fears returned. ‘The gold was very 
alluring to be sure, but then he could hardly 
reconcile himself to the bargain. He had 
heard of compacts with the evil one, and that 
his Satanic majesty was a most artful villain, 
who would cheat if he could, and he was 
fearful that he should discover too late, that 
he had mortgaged himself to the Prince of 
Darkness. He hesitated. He really did not 
know what to do. 

** Will you take the offer?”’ said the 
stranger earnestly. 

‘*] don’t know. I am thinking of what 
will become of me while you are off with my 
body.” 

** Become of you! Why, you may stay 
aboard and wait till I come back.”’ 

** But my family will be alarmed and anx- 
ious at my absence.’’ 

** Well, suppose they are for a few hours, 
what then? When you return to them you 
will carry that which will make ample 
amends.”’ 

** So I shall,’’ said Paul musingly. 

**7 will not deceive you,! assure you,’ 
continued the other. ‘‘I promise you upon 
my sacred word of honor, that I will return 
by dusk to-morrow.”’ 

Paul muttered something about there being 
precious little honor among thieves. 

‘* What’s that! ’’ rejoined the other, who 
had caught a few words. 

‘*] was merely going to ask if our bargain 
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would be up as soon as you returned. ‘That 
I shall be permitted to carry home as much of 
that gold as I can lift, quietly and unmolested, 
and that you will have no further claim what- 
ever upon me.”’ 

‘* That is the bargain.’’ 

Paul was tempted. There is no denying 
it, he was most sorely tempted. He had a 
very great and almost uncontrollable desire to 
carry off home some of that abundant treas- 
ure, but he was much afraid of running the 
risk of harm. He thought and thought, and 
racked his brains again and again, in the hope 
of discovering some means by which he might 
obtain the reward without the guid pro quo. 

** Thave it !’’ he exclaimed, his eyes bright- 
ening as he thought he had hit upon a happy 
expedient, ‘* ] have it. We'll toss upacent.”’ 

The other for a time was very much averse 
to trusting to chance to decide the matter. 
He remonstrated for some time, but to no 
purpose, and he at last agreed, though very 
unwillingly, to abide by the result. 

** That will do it,’’ said Paul, ‘‘ only none 
of your gimeracks and incantations, Mr. Kidd, 
to make it come up your way.”’ 

As he spoke he drew out a solitary copper 
from his pocket, and gave it a twirl in the air. 

** Heads or tails? ’’ he cried. 

** Heads! ’’ replied the other. 

They watched the gyratory ascent and de- 
scent of the coin with intense interest, and as 
it rang and settled upon the cabin floor they 
bent over it eagerly. 

** Heads it is,’’ said Paul rather dolefully. 
** But we must try twice more. Let me see 
if the matter is understood. Just look here, 
Mister Cap’un Kidd. If the copper comes 
up tails twice running, you are to let me go 
free with as much gold as I can carry.”’ 

** Provided you agree now to suffer me to 
do as I wish, if it turns out against you,”’ re- 
plied the other. 

‘** That's it,’’? said Paul, ‘‘ give me your 
fist. It’s a fair bargain?! ”’ 

** Yes,”’ answered the other, grasping his 
proffered hand. 

‘**'Then here goes again. ‘Tail it is.”’ 

“ie” 

** Yes—look ! look ! as fair as a die. Now 
once more.”’ 

And as he spoke up went the copper, 
turning forty summersets as it rose, and fell 
ringing out its echoes upon the floor. 

** Tail! ’’ exclaimed both, but ah! in what 
different tones. One was all joy and ecstasy ; 
the other was nothing but sourness and dis- 
appointment. 

** Well, I'll be going home I guess,’’ said 
Paul laconically, ‘‘1 rather think they're 
expecting me by this time.” 

And laying his hand upon one of the bags 
in the chest, he swung it out into the middle 
of the room, intending to tie as many of them 
as he could carry, up in his pocket-handker- 
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chief. Butah! he found that his friend was 
not going to be as good as his word and had 
no intention of letting him go. Advancing 
toward him, he seized and pinioned his arms 
behind him, ere he was aware that any at- 
tack was intended. But Paul was not a 
coward, (although he sung out at the top of 
his voice for help,) for he used his feet with 
such force and diligence, that his opponent 
found that he had got quite as much as he 
could attend to for the time. And now came 
the tug of war. Finding that he could not 
master him alone, the skipper sounded a loud, 
shrill whistle, and the cabin was immediately 
filled with men of all ages, sizes and nations. 
At a word from their commander they fell 
upon the unfortunate tailor, who, though he 
battled long and bravely, was yet no match 
for such fearful odds. Poor Paul was done 
for. Blow after blow he stood as well as 
could be expected, and kicked away to the 
best of his ability. But all his efforts were 
useless. He could effect nothing. Soon a 
blow from a heavy, iron-like fist, planted ex- 
actly between his eyes, sent him reeling 
across the cabin; he staggered for a moment 
in striving to recover his balance, but in vain. 
He grew faint; his vision swam, and he saw 
and heard no more. 
* * * * * * * 

When Paul came to his senses, he found 
himself lying upon his back, near the draw 
of the bridge, and was speedily conscious of 


much pain in the back of his head, and down | 
With much difficulty he raised — 
It was | 


his spine. 
himself up and looked about him. 
just day-break; the stars were yet faintly 
twinkling in the sky, and he heard no sound, 
or saw aught that evinced that the inhabitants 
of the city were stirring. Up to the moment 
of his faintness, he remembered perfectly all 


that had transpired; and straining his eyes | 
across the water in search of the strange | 


craft, much to his surprise he found that it 
had entirely disappeared, and instead of her, 
he saw the old, crazy, rotten hulk in its usual 
place, looking precisely as before. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to describe the mingled sen- 
sations that agitated Paul’s bosom. He felt 
sure of the reality of the scenes through 
which he had passed the previous night, and 
could easily account for his present situation, 
on the supposition that the pirates, after mal- 
treating him to their heart’s content, had 
brought his senseless form off from the ship, 
in the same conveyance that had taken him 
to it. But the disappearance of the craft, 
and the apparently unchanged position and 
appearance of the old hulk bewildered him. 
He turned it over and over in his mind, bnt 
could produce no satisfactory result, and 
therefore abandoned the effort in despair. 
Raising then himself to his feet, by grasping 
the railing, he put his hand to his pocket for 


his handkerchief, to wipe the blood and dirt | 








from his face, but found that it had been ab- 
stracted. Quickly he thrust the same mem- 
ber into his other pocket, to ascertain if his 
wallet containing a few dollars was there, 
and lo! that too was gone. Paul nearly fell 
down again in the agitation that he experi- 
enced in this discovery. He did not know 
what to do. In pain, sick and helpless, he 
was forced to abide there until the rumbling 
of wheels, and the appearance of a baker’s 
cart on the bridge, inspired him with some 
little hope. As the vehicle approached he 
called to the driver, who immediately pulled 
in his horse, and very kindly denendedl from 
his seat, to render all the assistance in his 
power to the unfortunate man. Paul was 
well known to nearly every resident of South 
Boston, and the baker’s man, knowing his 
convivial habits, suspected at once that he 
had been out all night and was suffering the 
consequences of his folly. Very consider- 
ately then he forbore questioning him, con- 
tenting himself with a few general inquiries, 
and then volunteered to carry him home on 
his cart, which humane offer was very thank- 
fully accepted by Paul. He was then assist- 
ed to the seat, and in a few moment was set 
down at his own door, in a state of high 
fever. 

Poor Paul was very sick for several weeks, 
and for a few days critically so; but he re- 
covered, however, gradually, and then went 
before a magistrate and made affidavit to the 
foregoing narrative. An investigation took 
place, at the time, of the facts, but nothing of 
any consequence that could throw any light 
on the mystery of the transaction, was eli- 
cited. It was asserted that the ball fired 
from the gun cut through one of the rails of 
the bridge, and a committee was appointed 
and despatched to the spot, with directions to 
examine the place and report, but they re- 
turned and testified, that they had subjected 
the railing, from one end of the bridge to the 
other, to very rigorous examination, but could 
not find the slightest evidence of the truth of 
the statement ; that they were ready to make 
oath, that no marks of the passage of a ball 
existed in any partofit. Several other little 
circumstances, unimportant in themselves, 
yet amounting to much in the aggregate, it 
was found impossible to corroborate, and 
therefore the matter was laid upon the shelf, 
where it still remains. Paul, however, per- 
sists to this day in maintaining the truth of 
his original statement ; but there are some 
knowing ones, who, as often as the story is 
told in their hearing, invariably shake their 
heads, and give as their opinion, that the tai- 
lor, on the night in question, must have been 
coming home in a nearly, if not quite, uncon- 
scious state, and was knocked down and rob- 
bed on the bridge, by some person or persons 
unknown, and that during the time that he lay 
there, he dreamed through all the incidents 
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which he believed and asserted had 1d really | 


occurred. 


AvutTunor’s Norte. 


this article were written, I had occasion to a: 2 


walk above the head of the bridge on Washingt 


Since the first few pages of : nexion with it, and 
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the old hulk still occupied the same berth as for- 
merly ; and I have the satisfaction of stating, that 
all who have become interested in the mysterious 
craft, by the foregoing account of Paul Jones’ con- 
have any desire to set their 
eyes upon the same, can gratify it by making a 


| Pilgrimage to the bridge. 


street, and seized the opportunity to pas “if | osTton, Dec. 1842. 
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THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 





[From the Ojibbeway of Schoolcraft. | 





BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 





My warrior’s praise I cannot sing, 

My warrior’s name | dare not breathe, 
His spirit still is whispering 

From that fresh bed of earth beneath ; 
And not a blade of grass hath snot 
Its spear above the formal spot, 
To pierce as yet the casing air 
Once breathed by him who sleepeth there. 


I may not break these stilly hours ! 
I must not lose one murmur soft 
That from the newly budding flowers, 
Steals in his tones upon me oft, 
And whispers of my loved-one yet, 
Singing as when last we met— 
Loving his Indian girl in death, 
As when she drank his parting breath. 


But when above the yellow sand, 

The sheltering grass shall sigh the name 
Of him who in the spirit-land, 

As brave, as fond, is still the same, 
My voice shall sing my warrior’s praise, 
And chide each moment that delays 
The coming of the blessed hour 
Which brings me to my bridal bower! 


een ee EEE 


THE GUITAR. 


[SEE PLATE.] 


—_——— 


Music, dear Inez, will forever wake 
The pulses of my heart to eager life, 
Time’s gloomy pressure from my bosom take, 
Or nerve my spirit for the coming strife ; 
But now to perfect joy my soul doth rise, 
Warmed by the glow of life’s celestial star, 
As thus I drink the love-beam from thine eyes, 
And list the cadence of thy sweet guitar. 
VOL. IlI.—NO.1I. 6 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Wasuineoron Irvine. 


We have noticed, with regret, the continuation, 
in the Southern Literary Messenger, of the articles 
which so unreasonably reflect upon our distin- 
guished minister at the court of Spain. A more 
unimportant and exaggerated discussion we have 
seldom perused. To one acquainted with the facts 
in the case, it requires some degree of patience to 
dwell upon the subject. We are induced to refer 
to it chiefly because we have observed, with no lit- 
tle mortification, that there is a contemptible spirit 
of fault-finding at work (the motive of which it is 
difficult to imagine), that ignobly aims at sullying 
the untarnished laurels of Washington Irving. It 
is too late for any such purpose to succeed, even in 
a limited degree. The fame of the author of the 
* Sketch Book ” is too dear to the hearts of Amer- 
icans, his character for high principle and disinter- 
estedness, is too widely and intimately known, for 
public confidence to be shaken in regard to either. 
The insinuations recently put forth, come with a 
peculiarly ill grace when their illustrious object is 
absent upon a mission—his appointment to which 
affords the best evidence of the high respect of his 
countrymen. One would infer, from the tone of 
the articles in the Messenger, that Navarette was 
an injured man and Mr. Irvinga plagiarist. Now, 
what are the facts? Simply these. When Alexander 
H. Everett was our minister at Spain, he became 
acquainted with Navarette. The latter had been 
for years assiduously engaged in collating ancient 
chronicles for facts relative to the life and voyages 
of Columbus. It occurred to Mr. Everett that it 
would be desirable to have an Eng!ish translation 
of the work prepared. He therefore wrote to Mr. 
Irving, then at Bordeaux, and suggested the under- 
taking to him. Mr. Irving repaired to Madrid, 
with the intention of translating Navarette’s work. 
Upon examination, however, he found it rich in 
material, but wholly unfit for the purpose he con- 
templated. It consisted of a mass of details care- 
fully gathered from various sources, but neither di- 
gested nor arranged in a manner adapted to popular 
biography. The idea then occurred to Mr. Irving 
to write a life of Columbus, making use, of course, 
of the facts thus collated by the Spanish historian. 
He prosecuted the design much to the satisfaction 
of Navarette, who, instead of feeling aggrieved, 
was most happy that his materials were thus made 
subservient to a useful and tasteful object. Mr. 
Irving did not, however, by any means, confine 
himself to the work of Navarette. He availed 
himself of every source of information within his 
reach, and toiled with a faithfulness and skill, of 
which his Life of Columbus is itself the best evi- 
dence. In the preface to that and other works, he 








| justly acknowledges his obligations to Navarette, 


referring to his chronicles as the foundation of his 
own work. We should like to know if a biogra- 
pher is expected to invent his facts? Are the ma- 
terials of his work to be drawn from the written 
and traditionary records of the past, or manufac- 
tured by a prolific fancy? The merit and interest 
of Irving’s Life of Columbus consist in its beau- 
tiful style, the graceful flow of the narrative, the 
judicious reflections and felicitous arrangement, and 
the fidelity of the writer to truth. Our concern is 
to know if he has sought the best channels of in- 
formation,and if he is certain of his facts. Mr. Irving 
was not only justified—he performed a duty in 
making use of Navarette’s researches. The ques- 
tion is, did he make a good use of them? The 
literary world have long cordially agreed that he 
did. The idea, then, of thus playing the cham- 
pion for Navarette is perfectly Quixotic. In a sub- 
sequent publication, the Spanish chronicler expres- 
ses the kindliest interest in Mr. Irving. Prescott, 
Bancroft, and every historian who faithfully con- 
sults the records of the past, might be censured 
with equal justice. These hypercritical objections 
to Mr. Irving are as absurd as the one recently pre- 
ferred by a Philadelphia magazine, and will, upon 
examination, prove equally groundless. In that in- 
stance, he was charged with puffing his own books 
in British reviews, and various instances were 
specified. Upon consulting the periodicals referred 
to, no such articles appeared. The only circum- 
stance which gave even a shadowy foundation to 
the charge, was that two years after the Chronicle 
of Grenada came out, Mr. Murray, the publisher, 
stated to Mr. Irving that the work was regarded 
by many as wholly imaginative, and he wished to 
have the historical grounds upon which it was 
based, clearly stated. No one was so capable of 
doing this as the author. He complied with the 
request, and whoever will turn to the review will 
find that not a laudatory word is used. The arti- 
cle is illustrative and explanatory, like one of Wal- 
ter Scott’s prefaces, and would form a good appen- 
dix to the original work. We think Mr. Irving 
has consulted his self-respect in declining any for- 
mal reply to such attacks. We have reason to 
know that when his attention was called to them, 
he asked a literary friend to read them in his be- 
half, and inform him if they required any personal 
response. That friend assured him they did not, 
and in that opinion we doubt not the public will 
coincide. 


Tue Ace or Gotn, and other Poems. 


; By George 
Lunt. Boston: William D. Ticknor. 


1843. 


This little work is executed in the same chaste 
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and handsome style as the poems of Motherwell 
and Tennyson, issued by the same publisher. Mr. 
Lunt is a vigorous writer of verse. The spirit of 
his muse is always healthfui and kindly. He does 
not excel in fancifulness or graphic details, but is 
rather distinguished for correct and often forcible 
thought and true sentiment. The subject of the 
principal poem in the volume before us is admira- 
bly suited to the times. It is a judicious and, in 
many respectsyeloquent protest against the prevail- 
ing devotion to gain. It opens with the praise of 
the golden age, when 


With equal flame each kindred bosom glowed, 
Nor this one reaped what that with toil had sowed. 


And it proceeds to unfold the absurdities and per- 
versions incident to the exclusive pursuit of wealth. 
There are two themes upon which the poet is 
especially indignant, wherein he cannot but win 
the sympathy of every right-minded reader. We 
allude to the audacious insensibility of dishonest 
bankrupts, and the unchristian war waged by Eng- 
land in China. The main topic is happily intro- 
duced : 


The Golden Age! alas, let truth be told, 

The age we live in is the Age of Gold! 

Slaves to the sordid and relentless dust, 
Mammon our idol, gathered ore our trust, 

Not on the crowded mart or busy quay, 

Where Traffic’s sons hold undisputed sway,— 
Not there alone the mighty passion rules 

The heads of wise men and the hearts of fools, 
But spreading broadly through the general mind, 
Infects the race and desecrates mankind. 


A failure in old times is well contrasted with one 
uf more recent occurrence, and the probity of our 
fathers commended,—when the debtor 


— paid each coin of borrowed pelf, 
And left no man a beggar but himself. 


There is a warm allusion to the poet’s “ golden 
words ”— 


Coined in his fiery heart in silence deep, 
Alone amid a weary world asleep :— 


and a fine touch of description in the sketch of a 
hunter reposing by his fireside, after the chase,— 
who 


His trusty friend, well tried, once more would try, 
Down its brown barrel aims his curious eye. 


The Miser is painted at full length, as 


The school-boy’s moral, marvel of the wise, 
Jest of the world and riddle of the skies. 


Avarice the poet represents as the besetting sin 
of our republic, and he appeals with earnestness to 
that sense of national honor which is the more to 
be cherished because, in this young country ,— 


—no proud castles frown along the land, 

Nor feudal halls dispense the wide command ; 
No long-drawn galleries—graced by elder art, 
Can touch the fancy uv: refine the heart ; 








No generous race to keep alive the flame 

Of lofty honor and unspotted name ; 

With genial charms to wreathe the muse’s bower, 
Give learning leisure and to genius power. 


But the absence of artificial refinements is amply 
compensated by majestic scenery : 


— Nature still surrounds us, ever true 
To claim the soul’s respouses for her due ; 
Where the broad mountain lifts his hoary crown, 
Or autumn suns the waving fields imbrown ; 
Where with one moan perpetual ocean swells, 
Or moonlit fountains gush in fairy dells, 
And heaven’s rejoicing bridegroom downward dips, 
To meet the kiss of twilight’s dewy lips. 


Like almost all elaborate didactic poems, the 
* Age of Gold” is unequal in point of interest and 
style. ‘There are several illegitimate rhymes, and 
occasional carelessness of expression and mediocrity 
of thought; but, as a whole, it is very creditable to 
its author both ina literary and moral point of view. 
At the close, a most feeling tribute is paid by the poet 
to the memory of one whose early and irreparable 
loss woke to a melancholy and moving strain the 
harp whose most cheering melody she had so often 
inspired. We cannot forbear quoting the entire 
passage : 


Thus runs the lay ; and now the lyre is broke ; 
Fled the sweet spell that all its impulse woke ; 
No more I strive to string the shattered chords, 
Or fling its music round my faltering words : 
Thou, thou art dead! In vain, in vain I hear 
Hope’s whisper chide the unavailing tear ; 
Alas,—what voice that sorrow shall restrain 
Which weeps forever since it weeps in vain! 

Oh, what avails, though all the world approve 
The verse, that only flowed to meet thy love,— 
Thy love, that cheered each task my heart begun, 
And well rewarded every labor done ! 

The living spirit and the soul of thought, 

Whose heart corrected all that genius taught ; 
Whose generous mind, fresh with immortal youth, 
Each thought a virtue, and each impulse truth, 
With every goodness every charm could blend, 
Till half forgot the lover in the friend ; 

By nature’s dowry sweet with every grace, 

Yet found content in life’s sequestered place ; 
The guileless path of simple wisdom trod 

Where flowers of heaven allure the way to God ; 
In modest worth shrank backward from the throng, 
And lived the lowly doctrine of my song! 

From thee each charm my inspiration caught, 
Prompted by thee the lay: and I, that thought 
To dedicate it to thy living heart, 

Lay it upon thy bier! Henceforth apart 

Scarce seem the portals of the earth and sky, 
Since such as thou could live and love and die. 


Of the miscellaneous poems in this volume, sev- 
eral are characterized by terseness and spirit, such 
as “ The Departure of the Frigate,” “ The Brave 
Old World,” and “The Skater.” Mr. Lunt has 
evidently formed his taste on the old English mod- 
els, a much more genial standard for the American 
mind than can be found either in German vagueness 
or the liquid softness of the muse of the “ sweet 
south.” We have been struck with the manly sim- 
plicity and pure Saxon diction which constitute 
the peculiar merit of many of these verses. The 
example is both good and seasonable, and when 
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such a commendable use of language is joined, as in 
the instance before us, with generous feeling and a 
clear mind, we cannot but welcome the bard and 
hope for his speedy re-appearance. 


Pieasant Memonies oF PLeasant Lanps. BY 
L. H. Sigourney. Boston: James Munroe 
Company. 1842. 


In the absence of the usual supply of elegant 
annuals, this beautifully executed book will doubt- 
less prove acceptable to the public. Like all the 
writings of Mrs. Sigourney, it is conceived in a 
good spirit. It refers, however, to hackneyed 
themes, and we find little originality in the manner 
they are dealt with. The unpretending preface 
and fragmentary character of the book disarm 
criticism. Still, with all our consideration for the 
lady’s motives and our reverence for the high prin- 
ciple which guides her pen, we must be permitted 
to suggest that she holds the art of poetry in too 
little veneration. She has published an amount of 
verse far greater than Bryant, Halleck, or any of 
our renowned bards,—far too much for any but an 
extraordinary mind to produce, of a quality at all 
commensurate with the quantity. In fact, Mrs. 
Sigourney is too mechanical and occasional to do 
either herself or the holy art she professes, anything 
like justice. It will never answer to make the 
moral tone of poetry an excuse for its essential in- 
feriority. “Poor, but pious,” is a phrase we once 
heard applied to a volume of poems, and it is one 
which true taste must accord, however reluctantly, 
to many of the effusions of this estimable lady. 
Many of the sentiments in this dainty volume are 
excellent, and occasionally the rhythmical] portion 
rises to the dignity, or flows with the sweetness of 
poetic impulse ; but, besides the use of such un- 
pleasant abbreviations as “ neath,” “ scape,” and 
the like, there is a careless, prosaic, common-place 
strain often indulged, of which one enjoying the 
reputation of Mrs. Sigourney should feel herself 
unworthy. Sea-sickness is a damper, we all know, 
to the poetical vein as well as to the animal spirits ; 
but in the calm healthfulness of the green earth, 
who, aspiring to the title of minstrel, would pub- 
lish the following as poetry, however appropriate 
it may be to a friendly prose letter ? 


I would not wish to be 
Fastidious, or too difficult to’ please ; 
Yet I’ve a fondness, now and then, to tread 
On something firm, and not be always dashed 
Against the wall when walking, nor in sleep 
Tossed from the pillow to the state-room floor, 
Aghast and ill at ease. p. 13. 


In speaking of Kenilworth, a similar instance 
occurs : 


And when once more I reach my pleasant home, 
In Yankee land, should conversation flag 
Among us ladies, though it seldom does, 

When of our children and our house-keeping 


And help we speak, yet should there be a pause 
I will bethink me, in that time of need, oe 
To mention Kenilworth. 


Lines are often introduced for the mere sake of 
the rhyme; as in the verses relative to Mrs. Fry: 


The harsh magne in its ward, 
The massy bolts undrew, 

And watchful men of aspect stern, 
Gave us admittance through. _p. 301. 


We make these quotations in no captious spirit. 
We would fain be gentle and courteous to the fair 
and good, in the field of letters as well as on the 
arena of life. We have felt, however, that there 
was danger of public taste being perverted by the 
erroneous principle so much in vogue, of accepting 
as true poetry what are merely versified moral pre- 
cepts. Mrs. Sigourney owes her popularity, in a 
great measure, to her identity witha large religious 
party. We would have her fully aware of this. 
We would kindly bid her exercise more discrimi- 
nation and spontaneous sentiment in her devotion 
to the muses. Let her not write merely because a 
good neighbor dies, or a renowned scene is visited, 
but because some real inspiration warms her heart, 
because deep emotion is aroused, ber ~use there are 
stirring in her bosom thoughts that crave utter- 
ance, and feelings that thirst forexpression. Thus, 
with rare exceptions, wrote Mrs. Hemans. It is 
not in events, but in the soul, that poetry is born. It 
is not by the number but by the genuineness of the 
offerings that the muses are propitiated. We have 
thus spoken, not without a due sense of the excel- 
lent service Mrs. Sigourney has rendered to the 
cause of education, nor in forgetfulness of her 
happier poetic efforts ; but because we have looked 
in vain for some other admirer of her character 
and talents, to perform the ungrateful, but still 
friendly duty of reminding her (what indiscrimi- 
nate applause may have caused her to forget) how 
much is due to herself, to her friends, and to 
“the divinest of all arts.” 


History or Evrope, from the commencement of 
the French Revolution, in 1789, to the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, in 1815. By Archibald 
Alison, F. R. S. E. Advocate. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1842. Nos. 1 and 2. 





Time was when, to peruse a history which cost 
fourteen years of labor, was no light task. Long 
days were consumed over ponderous folios, and 
slowly toiled the reader through battles, intrigues 
and dynasties. The work mentioned above, has 
attracted an unusual share of attention in Eng- 
land. The period comprised in the annals it re- 
| cords is one familiar and deeply interesting to the 

present age. Mr. Alison is commended, by nu- 
! merous judicious critics, for his faithful research, 

his copious reference to authorities, and, in many 
respects, for the style and general execution of his 
' extensive undertaking. On the other hand, politi- 
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cal journals have called in question his impartiali- 
ty. That he has produced a full, clear and attrac- 
tive history of the most extraordinary epoch of 
modern times, is allowed on all hands. The 
Messrs. Harper have commenced the republica- 
tion of this valuable work in monthly numbers of 
about one hundred and fifty pages each. They 
are enclosed in neat paper covers, with a very ap- 
propriate wood-cut decoration. The print and pa- 
per are good, and the shape and arrangement very 
convenient. The low price of twenty-five cents 
each will place the sixteen numbers within the 
means of thousands ; and we cannot doubt that an 
enterprise so judiciously adapted to the times, and 
so rich in useful entertainment, and authentic as 
well as important information, will be most liber- 
ally sustained by an intelligent public. 


History or Cuarves VIII., Kixnc or France. 
Philadelphia : Herman Hooker. 


“ The reign of Charles VIII. is distinguished as 
one of the most remarkable periods in French his- 
tory. It was the age of the centralization of pow- 
er, and of the triumph of royalty.” Count Segur, 
well known for his vivid and elaborate sketch of 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign, has illustrated this 
epoch in the memoirs of the King. They contain 
a variety of valuable information, and the student 
of history will find them useful for reference and 
agreeable in perusal. The work hasbeen carefully 
translated by Richard R. Montgomery, and is 
neatly printed in two convenient volumes. The 
same publisher has recently issued, in handsome 
style, several theological works, and among them 
* Bickersteth’s Family Prayers,” and a pamphlet 
referring to the late charge of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford—both from the last London editions. 


Naturat History or New Yorx. By Author- 
ity. D. Appleton & Co. and Wiley & Putnam. 


1842. 


This is a noble evidence of official enterprise 
tastefully directed. Governor Seward 
great credit for the pains he has taken thus to il- 
lustrate the natural resources of New York. It 
seems to us, however, that the distinctive value and 
interest of the work is, in no small degree, lessened 
by the palpable want of attention to the local fea- 
tures to which it should be limited. We allude 
particularly to the introduction, which, we presume 
was drawn up by the Governor himself. It con- 
tains a fund of valuable and authentic information, 
and we know of no other work that presents so 
complete and succinct a view of the scientific, po- 
litical and educational facts relative to the Empire 
State. We only regret that these details were not 
strictly confined to the State itself and what be- 
longs to it. It appears to us that the essential 


deserves 





value of works of this class depends upon a faith- 
ful observance of this rvle. That it has been dis- 
regarded in the present in:tance, is obvious from a 
glance at that part of the introduction devoted to 
literature. Bryant, a native of Massachusetts, is 
claimed as a New York poet. The same is the 
case with Halleck, who is well known to have first 
seen the light in Connecticut. Orville Dewey, a 
Berkshire man, is ranged, with Stephens and Mac- 
kenzie, among the Knickerbocker travellers; and 
Lucy Hooper, whose young fame is the pride of 
the pretty village of Newburyport, is chronicled 
beside the Davidsons. There is no necessity for 
New York thus to look abroad for jewels te adorn 
her diadem. While in the departments of Satire 
and History, she can boast of an Irving; in Juris- 
prudence of a Verplanck ; in Romance and Poetry, 
of Drake, Sands, Hoffman, Street, Fay, Mrs. Em- 
bury and others,—with so many more illustrious 
names both in Science and Literature,—why mar 
the distinctness of her glorious annals, by enroll- 
ing those whom other states justly can appropriate 
and will hardly be disposed to relinquish? We 
make these remarks in no illiberal spirit. On 
broad American ground, we believe it desirable to 
encourage an honest and manly local pride, It 
identifies genius with scenes that hallow and per- 
petuate its creations. The generous rivalry in let- 
ters as well as arms of the Italian republics, 
was one great secret of their rapid growth and 
transcendent renown. Let every state and, if 
possible, every town, boast its gifted children. So 
shall a noble emulation be inspired and a whole- 
some ambition excited. Such publications as the 
Boston Book, the Rhode Island Book, &c., tend to 
throw a moral interest around the regions whose 
intellectual fruits they exhibit. There is a lament- 
able deficiency of ancestral feeling and local at- 
tachment in this country. Its encouragement 
vould give more character to different sections of 
the land; and the physical resources, history and 
heritage of mind, would gradually be portrayed 
and illustrated in each state, until the several fa- 
bleaux formed a grand national gallery, in which 
every American would linger with pride and de- 
light. We hope the inadvertencies so obvious in 
this work will be corrected in future editions. 


Serr-Cutture. By William E. Channing, D. D. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
ton: James Munroe & Co. 1842. 


30s- 


Few tracts have exerted a more wide and salu- 
tary influence than Dr. Channing's lecture on Self- 
Culture. It is a powerful statement of encourag- 
ing truths set forth in that clear, harmonious and 
impressive style for which its lamented author was 
We are happy to see it re-pub- 
lished in so neat a manner, now that death has 
consecrated the eloquent lessons it conveys. The 
humblest votary of improvement will derive con- 
solation and guidance from its pages. 
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Tue Lire anp ApvENTURES oF Rosinson Cru- 
80E, with special reference to Moral Tendency. 
Philadelphia: E. C. Biddle. 1843. 


A winsome book for the young, clearly printed 
and containing many fine wood-cuts, but not the 
Robinson Crusoe we once read with delight four 
or five times a year. If a ghost could protest, 
surely that of De Foe would be eloquently indig- 
nant at the liberties taken with his popular fiction. 
The world is certainly becoming too good for honest 
people to live in. This removing of ancient land- 
marks by re-modelling favorite books, to suit the 
excessive moral refinement of the age, is a kind of 
sacrilege. What right, we should like to know, 
have the boys and girls of to-day, or their guardi- 
ans, to demur at the mental entertainment upon 
which their fathers and mothers grew strong and 
happy? We cannot feel a particle of reverence for 
the complacent worthies who are forever striving 
to make a good thing better. “ Family Shaks- 
peares” are our aversion. 
the philosophy that would teach swimming with- 
out recourse to the watery element. Let the lega- 
cies of genius remain as they are left. 
influence is evil, banish them altogether. “ Un- 
fortunate Robinson Crusoe!” says the song, and 
so say we; not because of thy lonely island, and 
sad anniversaries, and warfare with cannibals, but 
because the wise of this generation, in the excess 
of their morality, will persist in modifying the de- 
lectable history of thy adventures, until all the 
fresh and bold features of the original are lost. 
How could any man, boasting a true heart, thus 
meddle with a time-hallowed story ? Because he is 
“ virtuous, are we to have no more cakes and ale ?” 
For the babes of the age, this revised “‘ Robinson” 
will prove an agreeable gift, but we advise all 
“children of a larger growth,” who lovingly re- 
member the original, to eschew the modernized and 
moralized edition. 


Tue Sacem Bette: A Tale of 1692. Boston: 


Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 


This little story possesses some local interest. 
It is from an anonymous source. The object of the 
author is to illustrate the extraordinary delusion 
which resulted in the sacrifice of so many victims 
of popular superstition, under the name of witches. 
The period to which the tale refers, abounds in ma- 
terials for the novelist, and, in judicious and gifted 
hands, might be rendered fearfully interesting. 
The present attempt is of a more humble order, 
and contains some evidences of want of practice or 
ability in the author. To those, however, who find 
amusement in such fictions, it will afford entertain- 
ment. In the preface it is justly observed that 
“the elements of delusion always exist in the hu- 
man mind.” The simple narrative of “Salem 
Witchcraft,” however, (as related, for instance, by 
Upham,) appears to us, far more impressive, than 
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diction. 


any but a truly powerful delineation of the subject, 
in the form of a drama, romance or tale. 


Tue GoLpen Vase: a Gift for the Young. By 
Hannah F. Gould. Boston: B. B. Mussey. 


“The scent of the roses” hangs round this vase. 
It is, without exception, the best juvenile keepsake 
of the sesson. Leaving out of view the elegant 
exterior, ‘here is a healthful fancy and attractive 
style, both in the prose and verse, which cannot 
fail to win the attention and benefit the minds of 
the young. Miss Gould’s playful vein is one of her 
best, and when she undertakes to entertain and in- 
struct children, she is not less successful than with 
those mature auditors who ever welcome her lively 
and truthful effusions. 


Porrry: a Satire. By Park Benjamin. 


Some needful truths are ably told in this poem. 
We never heard a production of the kind more 
agreeably delivered. It won the interest of a large 
assembly at once. As an occasional poem, it pos- 
sesses uncommon merit, although more time and 
study would have enabled its author to do better 
justice to his fine imaginative powers. The dic- 
tion is worthy of high praise, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, on account of its simplicity and clearness. 
We cordially echo Mr. Benjamin’s spirited eulo- 
gium of our much-abused vernacular, the capaci- 
ties of which many passages of his poem admir- 
ably illustrate. 


Fas.es or La Fontaine. Translated from the 
French, iP Elizur Wright, Jr. In two volumes. 
Boston : Tappan & Dennet. 1842. 


The first octavo edition of this charming work 
was one of the most beautiful specimens of book- 
making ever executed in this country. Its price, 
however, rendered it unavailable as a popular work. 
The third edition, now published, is in two small 
and very neat volumes, and will undoubtedly meet 
with an extensive sale. We have had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the indefatigable manner in 
which Mr. Wright pursued his long-cherished ob- 
ject of translating and publishing the fables of La 
Fontaine. The world have long acknowledged the 
peculiar merits of the original. Heretofore, Eng- 
lish versions have been spiritless, from their prose 
A large number of scholars certify to the 
accuracy of the present translation, and it is praised 
universally for the happy style in which the pleas- 
ant inventions of its author are set forth in Eng- 
lish rhyme. The preface, index and illustrations 
are very appropriate, and the work cannot fail to 
find its way into al] juvenile libraries and frequent- 
ly to the hands of grave elders, who will delight 
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in renewing their acquaintance with La Fontaine, 
in so novel and pleasing a form. 


Corrace Resipences. By A. J. Downing. New 
York and London: Wiley & Putnam. 1842. 


A peep into this book is enough to induce any 
imaginative man, with a competence, to set imme- 
diately about constructing a rural residence. The 
author’s views are founded on experience and good 
taste. Indeed, his own cottage, at Newburgh, is 
the best possible evidence of his fitness to discuss 
the interesting subject so pleasingly unfolded in 
the volume before us. Most architectural works 
are devoted to buildings designed on a grand and 
expensive scale, and would be of little comparative 
value in a country like our own. Mr. Downing’s 
descriptions and models refer to residences within 
the means of those whose pecuniary resources are 
limited. His arguments in favor of consulting 
principles of taste in the erection of country dwel- 
lings, are admirable, and whoever calls to mind the 
uncouth and inconvenient houses which disfigure 
somany fine American landscapes, will welcome this 
excellent guide to improvement where it is so 
much needed. Ata period like the present, when 
so many individuals, from motives of economy, 
are removing from our principal cities to neighbor- 
ing villages, or turning their attention to agricul- 
tural life, this delightful work will be particularly 
useful. It is handsomely printed, and the designs 
finely executed. 


SrepHens’ Centrat AMERICA. 


We have examined, with interest, the illustra- 
tions of this work, which will be issued in the 
course of a month. They are very numerous, and 
the details are executed with remarkable precision. 
Mr. Stephens is certainly the most fortunate of 
travellers. We do not allude merely to his rare 
good luck in escaping from fevers, banditti and the 
other dangers incident to wandering. The fickle 
goddess smiles upon him at home as well as abroad. 
From his first publication, an unparalelled degree 
of success has attended his labors. His last work 
has passed through eleven editions in England, and 
continues to sell at eight dollars a copy. This is 
better, even, than in the case of Dickens’ Ameri- 
can Notes, ten thousand copies of which were sold 
in London, on the day of publication, at a guinea 
each. Mr. Stephens well deserves both the praise 
and dollars he has won,. He has had the rare wis- 
dom to confine himself to his appropriate sphere. 
He does not describe foreign scenes with the ex- 
ceeding minuteness of Mackenzie or the imagina- 
tive glow of Lamartine, because they do not strike 
his mental eye under such aspects. He gives 
us facts and pictures as they are distinctly re- 
flected in a clear mind, where urbanity and good 
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sense blend with an agreeable relish for the hu- 
morous. One secret of the charm of his writings 
is, that he is content to give us the material, the 
outline, and let us furnish the coloring and often 
the light and shade. He does not, like your con- 
ceited traveller, forever thrust his idiosyncrasies 
between the reader and the scene. The Messrs. 
Harper have spared no expense in the preparation 
of these elegant volumes; and the combined la- 
bors of author and artist render them quite unique 
specimens of the art of book-making. 


Tue True Lover's Fortune, or the Beggar of 
the Pont des Arts. Boston: James Munroe & 
Co. 1843. 


We cannot find much to admire in the majority 
of continental romances, and doubt if the cause of 
good literature would suffer if they were less fre- 
quently translated. The story mentioned above is 
from the German, and is not without a certain kind 
of interest. It will afford amusement to those who 
are fond of somewhat exaggerated fictions, with 
enough truth to nature in them to awaken occa- 
sional sympathy. 


Tee Snow Drop. 


We hope the late appearance of this pretty little 
juvenile keepsake will not lessen its sale. It is 
written by Mrs. Osgood, whose excellent taste in 
providing useful and pleasant reading for the young 
is, we are happy to learn, about to find scope in a 
periodical exclusively devoted to children. 


Harper & Brotuens, in addition to the valua- 
ble historical series already noticed, continue their 
popular “ Family Library,” “ Brande’s Dictionary” 
and “ Library of Select Novels.” To the former 
an important addition has recently been made— 
* Smith’s History of Education,” which we com- 
mend to the attention of teachers and school com- 
mittees ; the latter places the standard popular fic- 
tions within the reach of that large class of read- 
ers who desire to consult, at the same time, econ- 
omy and convenience. 


Zp Our best acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Herwig for the fine musical composition he has 
kindly contributed to the present number of the 
Miscellany. In common with his numerous ad- 
mirers, we heartily wish him every success in his 
efforts to elevate the popular taste in regard to the 
art of which he is so distinguished a professor. 


3“> A variety of articles and literary notices are 
unavoidably deferred. 
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